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Preface 


Krzysztof Czyzewski 
MODERNITY AND HISTORIAN’S LITHUANIA 


I worry about ‘progressive’ history teaching... The task of 
the historian is to supply the dimension of knowledge and 
narrative without which we cannot be a civic whole... The 
necessary condition of a truly democratic or civil society — 
what Popper dubbed the ‘open society’ — is a sustained 
collective awareness of the ways in which things are ever 
changing, and yet total change is always illusory.' 


Tony Judt 


Here is the country called the Republic of Lithuania, once erased 
from the map of Europe, small and unvanquished, similar in 
that perhaps to Portugal and Ireland, member of the Europe- 
an Union, which did not share the fate of Languedoc, Savoy or 
Transylvania and was able to claim its independence. A traveler 
visiting here from the west or north will find open borders, Eu- 
rozone and a mosaic of languages and ethnicities, religions and 
traditions, just as it used to be in the distant past. The borders 
with the neighbors belonging to the Moscow’s sphere of influ- 
ence are guarded by a visa regime and the fear of a return to 


1 Tony Judt and Timothy Snyder, Thinking the Twentieth Century... [I worry 
about ‘progressive’ history teaching... The task of the historian is to supply 
the dimension of knowledge and narrative without which we cannot be a 
civic whole. [.../The necessary condition of a truly democratic or civil society — 
what Popper dubbed the ‘open society’ — is a sustained collective awareness 
of the ways in which things are ever changing, and yet total change is always 
illusory.] 
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authoritarianism. There are still tension and conflicts between 
the ethnic majority and minorities that account for 20 percent 
of the country’s population, but establishing a democratic state 
with Lithuanian as the official language, for many years regard- 
ed as the language used only by peasants, coupled with a strong 
civic-national identity turned out to be possible without ethnic 
cleansing or bloodshed. Although the Grand Duchy of Lithuania 
ceased to exist many years ago, and all attempts at its restora- 
tion failed in confrontation with History, it does not mean that 
its spiritual tissue is dead - still alive are people who regard 
themselves citizens of the Grand Duchy and their premonition 
to be “the last ones” is contradicted by representatives of young- 
er generations who in spite of the changes taking place before 
their eyes, or perhaps because of them, join the “inheritors of 
the whole” of the multicultural heritage of Lithuania. There was 
a time when modernity was associated here with nationalism or 
internationalism in the service of the Spirit of History, but the 
country’s real road to modernity led through a symbiosis of tra- 
dition and continuation of the democratic processes with their 
roots in the cultural matrix that amalgamated historical, civic 
and national identities. The best proof of the fact is the contem- 
porary Lithuanian historiography which — in dialogue with the 
policy of remembrance and the literary narrative of the times 
past — was able to achieve autonomy, be critical in its analysis of 
the past and try more to understand history than subordinate 
it to an apology. 

This is how our story of Lithuania Anno Domini 2016 could 
begin. It differs significantly to the story once spun by Czestaw 
Mitosz in his introduction to Wiktor Sukiennicki’s East Central 
Europe during World War I, a story of a country which built its 
statehood in the Middle Ages to lose it at the brink of modernity. 
Mitosz attributed to his professor of law at the Stefan Batory Uni- 
versity in Vilnius the intention “to write an epilogue to the histo- 
ry of his homeland, so that everybody could learn how the Grand 
Duchy, which lasted until 1914, at least as an idea, has ceased 
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to exist.”? Therefore, he could write about the country whose pa- 
triots referring to themselves as “Lithuanians” belonged to the 
past, and compared it to historical realms such as Languedoc, 
Savoy or Transylvania. This new story, reflecting new Lithuania, 
is told by Egidijus Aleksandravicius and a whole generation of 
historians who liberated Lithuanian historiography from inter- 
national isolation and local domination of national myths. You 
could call them “a new generation of Miscreants” referring to the 
affinity with their nineteenth century patrons who — being dedi- 
cated patriots and devotees of a strict moral code — did not feel at 
ease in the corridors of power or lodges nursing rituals detached 
from life; they valued freedom of thought and unruly citizenship, 
denounced the provincial imitation of foreign ways and uncriti- 
cal infatuation with one’s own nationality; they were sensitive to 
social solidarity and civic education. 

Egidijus Aleksandravicius’ Lithuanian Road to Modernity is a 
fascinating testimony to the challenges of dramatic dilemmas 
and deepening self-awareness of a historian, but also a pub- 
lic intellectual who together with other Lithuanians of his time 
goes beyond freedom — towards modernity. Freedom in Lithua- 
nia, similarly to what happened in all countries of the Central 
and Eastern Europe, was during the last two centuries a sacred 
cause for which many have given their lives. Therefore, histori- 
ans and other co-authors of the civilizational narrative of this 
part of Europe, have for generations developed their skills in 
the service of national independence. But ,what for them and 
for their posthumous disciples stood for the culmination of their 
patriotic and academic aspirations, time of euphoria associated 
with the recovery of the free homeland, for Aleksandravicius 
and “new Miscreants” was only the beginning of a new era. The 
author of a book about the cultural rebirth of Lithuania in the 
mid-nineteenth century, was well aware when he began his aca- 
demic career that the challenge of his time is to face up to the 


2 Czeslaw Milosz, Sukiennicki, Andrzejewski [in:] Zaczynajac od moich ulic. 


Krakow 2006, p. 459. 
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legacy of the past in a way that allowed to enter into a dialogue 
with the modern world and to overcome every anachronism that 
could cause the future of his fellow citizens to escape once again 
beyond the horizon. The struggle of the former guards of re- 
membrance in the reborn Lithuania, was fought about the fu- 
ture, or — in other words - about this understanding of history 
which opens to the world, is both innovative and critical and 
forms an important part of the development of the potential of 
a modern society. Facing the challenge took a real revolution 
in the construction of the historical narration, a new historian 
workshop developed in the service of modernity. 

Egidijus Aleksandravicius’ book is not only about Lithuania’s 
path to modernity. To a large extent, it is also a book about con- 
struction of a modern narrative about the history of Lithuania, 
in this case, covering the period from the Spring of Nations until 
the Fall of Communism and beyond. One would like to repeat 
once again “and beyond”, because reading texts by this author, 
who specializes in the nineteenth century, confronts the reader 
constantly with his contemporary realities and encourages re- 
flection on the past that opens to him prospects of the future 
and asks questions about tomorrow. The key to this book is in- 
separability of the subject and the language used to talk about 
it. The Lithuania of Aleksandravicius aspires to modernity and 
can be told only by a historian who possesses a well correspond- 
ing workshop: interdisciplinary and analytical, developed in a 
dialogue with one’s own tradition and focusing on the historical 
thought in other parts of the world, sufficiently autonomous so 
as not to be subject either to the weight of the rigid forms of tell- 
ing a historical narrative and the pressures of current policies, 
especially the policy of remembrance. 

The best testimony to the importance the author attaches 
to the issue of the workshop is the very structure of the book. 
Thus, he breaks down the linear arrangement of the narrative, 
so characteristic for dissertations of researchers of history who 
usually arrange it along a chronological timeline. Already the 
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first part of the book heralds such a structure dedicating it to 
the period “before the dawn”, i.e. before the declaration of in- 
dependence by Lithuania, issued by the Lithuanian Tariba on 
March 16, 1918. The third and at the same time last part of the 
book follows the chronological arrangement of the story, focus- 
ing on the analysis of the collapse of the state during World War 
II, collaboration with the Nazis and the Soviet regime, the period 
of Sovietization, and finally the rebirth of Lithuania and the 
era of post-communist transition until the present day. Between 
these two parts, the author, with premeditation, inserts the 
chapter titled “Changes in Historiography” which analyzes dif- 
ferent traditions and circumstances of the Lithuanian schools 
of historical studies, points out their limitations and anachro- 
nisms, indicating also challenges that modern historians face. 
Reading the essential for the interpretation of the entire book 
essay under the telling title “Lost in freedom: great historical 
narratives competing in the post-Soviet Lithuania,” we are well 
aware that it is impossible to understand the history of mod- 
ern Lithuania, and especially its society emancipating from the 
rule of totalitarian systems, without changing the very narra- 
tive about the past, possible only through the development of 
modern research methods. 

The problem of formation (Bildung) of the modern paradigm 
of being Lithuanian and adaptation of the historian workshop 
to it on the threshold of the new millennium is for Egidijus 
Aleksandravicius a topic-obsession he returns to continually for 
nearly forty years of his research, travelling and organization of 
international cooperation, teaching, and his many social engage- 
ments. Even the nineteenth century itself, the period of history 
in which he specializes, seems to be ancillary to his, an many of 
the Miscreants’, chief concern — liberation from the civilization 
of marginalization to which history has condemned this part of 
Europe after the collapse of the Polish-Lithuanian Union and 
disappearance of the Grand Duchy of Lithuania from political 
map of the world. In the first part of the book, Aleksandravicius 
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shows that the nineteenth century, from its very beginnings, 
was a real hotbed for ideas and processes of modernization, 
which made modern Lithuania possible in the future. One can 
wonder whether this study of the epoch of Simonas Daukantas 
and Antanas Baranauskas already at the very beginning of his 
scientific work, inspired the young historian, who in the Soviet 
parlance would be called “a nationalist”, to seek Lithuanishness 
in the modern. Perhaps, the situation looked different and it was 
the pressure of time and generational experience that sought 
for itself an identity free from clichés of nationalism and homo 
Sovieticus that made him venture into the land of spirituality in 
search for the material to build a modern worldview composed of 
the elements of the Enlightenment, Romanticism and Positivism 
still palpable in Vilnius, where he studied, or in Kaunas, where 
since 1992 he has worked at the restored Vytautas Magnus Uni- 
versity. Important for us is not so much an answer to this ques- 
tion but realization that these two realities are inseparable in 
Egidijus Aleksandravicius’ civic and scientific work. Such state 
of affairs is also due to the fact that the essays composing the 
book, coming from different periods of time and written for dif- 
ferent audiences, retain integrity, complement each other and 
blend into a coherent, lively narrative whose greatest strength is 
the author’s passion to understand and to argue with the world 
on the most important issues which he finds by no means only a 
contribution to an academic research or discussion, but a ques- 
tion of to be or not to be. 

What would be the most important hallmarks of Aleksan- 
dravicius’ Lithuania which are revealed to the reader in the per- 
spective of more than two centuries of the country’s march to 
modernity? We should here, even for a short time, consider more 
closely the secrets of the workshop of “the new Miscreant”, as 
we determined earlier that both influence each other. Given that 
some of the issues associated with it have already been pointed 
out, and also that this text is not the proper place for a detailed 
deliberation on these issues, we suggest focusing only on two, 
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in our opinion, most symptomatic aspects of the new historio- 
graphical narrative co-created by one of the greatest contempo- 
rary Lithuanian historians. 

The first aspect of the historiosophical narrative constructed 
by Egidijus Aleksandravicius that we would like to draw atten- 
tion to is the English-language audience of the book, and not 
only of this book, as most of the texts composed were written 
either directly in English, or delivered in the form of papers at 
international conferences. The author himself refers to that at 
the beginning of his work, unobtrusively touching on an issue 
which, in our opinion, entails important consequences for its 
content. He writes, thus, about his “repeated attempts to make 
a turn away from a historical narrative for myself and about 
myself toward an engagement to explain to a wider world as co- 
herently as possible everything that worries — and is important 
to — us, contemporary Lithuanians”.°. Aleksandravi¢ius joins in 
this way the respectable society of Central European artists and 
intellectuals who by extensive travels and meetings with differ- 
ent milieus abroad, often sharing in the fate of emigrants, ex- 
periencing ignorance and misunderstanding, especially from in 
response to the West, decided their mission was to initiate West- 
ern readers into their native culture and their own historical 
experience. It is this attitude, for example, which made Czestaw 
Mitosz write The Captive Mind and Native Realm. We are not, 
however, interested at the moment in the mentioned above mis- 
sion connected also with the reception of the Central European 
cultural experience by the West. Important for our reflections, 
is the impact of the Other, a receiver from a different culture, 
exerted on the language, the narrative structure and the very 
discipline of thinking of the author. The mentioned above books 
by Mitosz became world-famous (particularly The Captive Mind), 


3 [my repeated attempts to make a turn away from a historical narrative for 
myself and about myself toward an engagement to explain to a wider world 
as coherently as possible everything that worries — and is important to — us, 
contemporary Lithuanians.] 
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but had also an immense influence on the formation of local 
historical narrations (in this case the influence of The Native 
Realm was probably even greater). Nobody had written about 
Poland and Lithuania in this way before! The same goes for the 
historical essays by Aleksandravicius. We do not mean here an 
easy and dangerous for our author comparison with the Nobel 
Prize winner. We only try to draw attention to the fact that the 
historian’s entering into a dialogue with the Other carried sig- 
nificant substantial consequences. Although the author of The 
Lithuanian Road to Modernity often uses the plural person for 
his narrator, and attributes his reflections to the Lithuanian 
school of historiosophy, and often gives voice to other historians 
to whom he feels related to, his book is neither a summary or 
translation of what was previously published in Lithuania or 
about Lithuania. Egidijus Aleksandravicius is a writer who con- 
sciously goes outside the backyard of his nationality or scientific 
expertise, and to whom a communion with the reader / listener 
from a different cultural perspective allows changing the per- 
ception of himself. As a result, his narrative broadens its own 
cognitive scope, it becomes more critical and empathetic at the 
same time, free from claims of exclusivity, taking into account 
different points of view, but not abandoning the risk of forming 
an authentic vision, in a word, one that is able to express “us, 
contemporary Lithuanians”. 

Aleksandravicius and “new Miscreants” are not destroyers of 
historical traditions, they do not build a new world on the ruins 
of the old one. The primary value, as it seems, is continuation of 
tradition and building of a modern narrative about Lithuania on 
the foundation of continuity, embracing differences and differ- 
ent perspectives of perception of the historical reality: it tries to 
understand and not to reject often contradictory ideological at- 
titudes conditioned by the place and time of their crystallization. 
Continuity, which does not contradict innovation, is the second 
feature of Aleksandravi¢ius’ historical workshop worth paying 
attention to in the conclusion of our considerations, because it 
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determines to a large extent how the Kaunas historian under- 
stands and co-creates the Lithuanian path to modernity. 
Writing a historical narrative based, on the one hand, on en- 
suring its continuity, and on the other hand, on its innovative 
transformation as a condition sine qua non of modernity may 
seem inconsistent. The fact that it needs to be this way was ar- 
gued by Tony Judt in his answer to Timothy Snyder who asked 
him about the main challenges facing a European historian to- 
day. The author of Postwar, the deepest and probably the best- 
written narrative about the history of Europe after 1945, seems 
to be particularly close to Egidijus Aleksandravicius’ explora- 
tions. He looks with reserve at the “progressive” treatment of 
history, one that easily rejects or discredits achievements of the 
past, simultaneously laying claims to originality and creative 
thinking, but really lacking any foundation in the knowledge 
of facts, their contexts and correspondences, moving instead in 
the void of sophistry and failing to find an appropriate orienta- 
tion for its references. This is the reason why Tony Judt defends 
the workshop of the historian who would never use the past for 
the sake of current issues or underestimate the knowledge and 
skills required for passing history to others. What, then, should 
a constructive action be based on? “Our job is to say to someone: 
this is a large couch with a wooden frame - it is not a plastic 
table. If you think that it’s a plastic table, not only will you be 
making a category error, and not only will you hurt yourself 
every time you bump into it, you will use it in the wrong ways. 
You will live badly in this room, but you don’t have to live quite 
this badly in this room That is to say, I profoundly believe that 
the historian is not here to rewrite the past. When we re-label 
the past, we do it not because we have a new idea of how to 
think about the category ‘furniture’; we do it because we think 
we have come to an improved appreciation of what kind of furni- 
ture we are dealing with. A piece of furniture marked ‘large oak 
table’ may not always have been labeled thus. There must have 
been times when it seemed to people to be something else: the 
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oak, for example, may have been so obviously part of it because 
everything was made of oak that no one would speak of it. But 
right now, the oak counts more because - e.g. — it’s an unusual 
material. So what we are dealing with is a large oak table, and 
it’s our job to bring out the emphasis.* 

The historical essays by Tony Judt should be read as a sig- 
nificant part of the process of building of the Lithuanian civic 
community after almost two hundred years that passed since 
the Russian and Prussian invaders put an end to the politi- 
cal existence of the Grand Duchy of Lithuania. This process 
includes creation of a “narrative identity” — to use Charles Tay- 
lor’s term - able to re-establish relations with the past while 
maintaining the continuity of tradition. The metaphor of liv- 
ing in a room with furniture perfectly highlights the process 
that Aleksandravicius deals with in his book. We may easily 
find here many “shades of oak” of this real Lithuanian table 
which was previously described as “big” and “wooden” and 
its “oakenness” escaped historians’ notice at different times 
for different reasons: it could have been insignificant, too 
controversial, anachronistic, convenient to enemies, illeg- 
ible ... It took the generation of the “new Miscreants” and their 


4 T. Snyder I T. Judt, Reflections ..., p. 298. [Our job is to say to someone: this 
is a large couch with a wooden frame — it is not a plastic table. If you think 
that it’s a plastic table, not only will you be making a category error, and not 
only will you hurt yourself every time you bump into it, you will use it in the 
wrong ways. You will live badly in this room, but you don’t have to live quite 
this badly in this room. That is to say, I profoundly believe that the historian 
is not here to rewrite the past. When we re-label the past, we do it not because 
we have a new idea of how to think about the category ‘furniture’; we do it 
because we think we have come to an improved appreciation of what kind 
of furniture we are dealing with. A piece of furniture marked ‘large oak table’ 
may not always have been labeled thus. There must have been times when 
it seemed to people to be something else: the oak, for example, may have 
been so obviously part of it because everything was made of oak that no one 
would speak of it. But right now, the oak counts more because - e.g. — it’s an 
unusual material. So what we are dealing with is a large oak table, and it’s 
our job to bring out the emphasis.] 
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overwhelming will to express the voice of modern Lithuanians 
to change the situation: not to turn away from the table, or rela- 
tivize its existence, but to seek to encompass it in its entirety. 
Aleksandravicius is able to bring out the “shade of oak” both 
in his micro- and macro-narratives that build the book. He 
rescues from oblivion Kazimierz Kotryn, a university librarian, 
reformer of the Vilnius Masonic Lodge, whose efforts to teach 
Hebrew and Lithuanian as academic subjects he perceives as 
the seeds of democratic processes. Another good example of a 
modern practice of civic integration in a multicultural society is 
the person of Professor Antoni Muchlinski who believed that the 
secular Jewish education should not be implemented at the ex- 
pense of religious education, and consequently recommended to 
study Talmud and the rationalist thought of Maimonides. Other 
examples, such as Mykolas Birziski, leftist with a gentry pedi- 
gree, or Michael Romer, one of the “last citizens “ of the Grand 
Duchy of Lithuania, who devoted himself to foundation of the 
Lithuanian state after the First World War, are part of a larger 
story reevaluating the common notions of the total Poloniza- 
tion of nobility and exclusively peasant origins of the Lithua- 
nian national-independence movement. They both believed 
that class and ethnic division did not go hand in hand which 
is confirmed by the statistical data, read again by the author of 
the book, proving that Polonization concerned not only nobility, 
but also peasants. Another very important macro-narrative of 
Aleksandravicius’ book are changing attitudes to the heritage 
of the Polish-Lithuanian Union, which for centuries have been 
a subject of negative propaganda, starting from tsarina Cather- 
ine, through Polish and Lithuanian nationalists, later by Soviet 
ideologists, until contemporary xenophobic populists. Of course, 
there was also the other side of this phenomenon of falsification 
of history by its uncritical idealization. Aleksandravicius does 
not disregard any of the options, but perceives the “oak shade” 
in the third way, one that weighs arguments, considers the re- 
vised matrix of federalization and civic ethos in the context of 
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the European Union membership, and finally, remains faithful 
to a forward-looking vision of the Grand Duchy of Lithuania, 
bearing all the hallmarks of a modern utopia that can become 
dangerous if attempted , but without whose existence a further 
civilizational development is not possible. 

Egidijus Aleksandravicius’ writing abounds in similar exam- 
ples of establishing of a new narrative identity referred to the past 
and connected with it widening of the scope of understanding of 
history. As a result, the contemporary Lithuanian historiogra- 
phy, whose mature and important voice this book undoubtedly 
represents, becomes more hospitable to ideas and people once 
belonging to the great and extremely varied political organism of 
the historical Lithuania. Various causes contributed to the fact 
that at some point in history they were excluded, abandoned, 
betrayed or forgotten. With Aleksandravicius, we are able to 
learn about and understand them. However, his greatest merit 
lies in his ability to show these processes in a long duration, in 
the continuity of the tradition that is still alive and ready for a 
change, and by no means a final one. His work tells us that it is 
not enough to become a historian of Lithuania’s modernity, you 
have to be modern yourself. 
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A Lost Vision: 
The Grand Duchy of Lithuania 
in the Political Imagination 
of the 19** Century 


Once upon a time there was a country called the Grand 
Duchy of Lithuania. If it has disappeared from the maps 
long ago, it does not mean it did not continue for a few cen- 
turies its intangible existence, similar to that of Languedoc, 
of Savoy, or of Transylvania. On the eve of the First World 
War, it even still had its patriots who defined themselves 
as ‘Lithuanians’ not in the ethnic sense but as inhabitants 
of the Grand Duchy. 


Czestaw Mitosz 


Lithuanian springs are unpredictable. Despite this, spring is a 
very important season in the emotional imagination of Lithua- 
nians. One of the oldest cultural events in Lithuania is the Poet- 
ry Spring — an international poetry festival. Is it perhaps because 
Lithuanians are a nation of poets, and not of epics? 

Elders remember a snow that would cover the unkept bushes 
and blossoming tree leaves on the streets and in the courtyards 
of Vilnius. Back then, Stanislaw Morawski, a course mate of 
Adam Mickiewicz at Vilnius University, put to paper the follow- 
ing poetic riddle: 


What is that land, where oak trees grow, 
where May is witness to the drifting snow. 
You await spring only in August; 

What is that land?! 
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The Lower Nemunas river recluse himself — doctor, memoirist 
and poet — answers that it is of course Lithuania. 

May 2007 was hot and full of unexpected events, first and 
foremost in the realm of history and politics. A ceremonial ses- 
sion was held on the 2™4 of May in the Lithuanian Parliament in 
Vilnius in commemoration of the Constitution of May 3. The past 
and modernity intermingled even more, because at the same 
time, a session of the Polish Parliament took place, and informa- 
tion technology opened up the possibility for the representatives 
of both nations to be together in one space at the same time and 
feel the bond of acommon memory. For Poles, May 3 is a regular 
holiday that has entrenched itself in its cultural memory. For 
Lithuanians, this date today is a real challenge evoking stormy 
memories. 

It is ironic that 200 years ago, the Constitution remained in 
essence a piece of legal and political fiction. This statement was 
not able to carry out its role as a catalyst for bringing about 
deeper changes in society, but as years passed, it became a 
symbol of freedom and law, which reminded Poles and Lithu- 
anians of their lost hope and the suffering that they encoun- 
tered. However, the Constitution painfully highlighted the fate 
of the Grand Duchy of Lithuania, its political end, and transfer 
to a romantic past attested by Adam Mickiewicz in “Konrad Wal- 
lenrod” and “Grazyna”. 

For the first time in Lithuania’s history, the Constitution of 
May 3 brought Lithuanians to a crossroads of political choices, 
one path taking them towards preserving the relics of the state’s 
sovereignty, and the other — towards democracy. Like the Sword 
of Democles, even today, a question hangs in the air of what is 
more important: the freedom of the nation or democratic order? 
Can the freedom of a nation exist without the freedom of the 
individual or the citizen? 

The political class of Lithuanians tried various solutions 
during those 200 years. However, back at the end of the 18th 
century, the Constitution raised the question of reducing the 
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statehood of the Grand Duchy of Lithuania, and the country’s 
elite was offered to sacrifice their state in the name of a common 
future with the Poland. Therefore, in a certain sense, this may 
have meant the final end of the Grand Duchy of Lithuania. Finis 
Lituaniae. 

The political elite of Lithuania accepted this choice with some 
reservations. However, the most important thing was that the 
obywatele Wielkiego Ksiestwa (citizens of the Grand Duchy) 
gave the remains of their own sovereignty over to Poland at the 
same time when Poland itself was experiencing a similar fate; 
it was also erased from the political map of Europe. Is it not a 
paradox of history, when one dying political body gives itself up 
to the will of another dying political body? 

This sad fact is proof of the complex fate of the Grand Duchy 
of Lithuania during an epoch of great change. At the turn of 
the 19** century, the Grand Duchy of Lithuania experienced 
something unique: it was dying, but by losing its political ex- 
istence, it began to expand in a domain that 200 years later 
would be called a virtual space. The Grand Duchy of Lithuania, 
as a phenomenon of political reality, disappeared in the clutches 
of the Russian Empire, however, its historical reality, historical 
memory, vision and identity turned to an object of undermitting 
interest. Having lost its place in the political map of Europe, a 
fight was begun to recover the history. Following Albert Wijuk 
Kojalowicz’s two-volume “Historiae Lithuaniae” published in the 
17* century, almost 150 years passed until a separate history of 
the nation was started to be written again. Yet another impor- 
tant fact: “History of the Lithuanian Nation”, written in Polish by 
Lithuanian nobleman Teodor Narbutt, has not been surpassed 
to this day either in its breadth nor in its endless love for his 
homeland, expressed in its romantic proclamations. 

This particular structure of the historical consciousness of 
the nation of the Grand Duchy of Lithuania was an important 
factor for the maturing of its political vision. This Grand Duchy 
of Lithuania remained through a long period of uprisings and 
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defeats of the 19t* century. However, the Lithuanian revival 
movement, as the rise of Poland to a new political life at the 
beginning of the 20** century, led astray the vision of the Grand 
Duchy of Lithuania into the labyrinth of nationalism. 


The catastrophe of the 18 century that struck the Common- 
wealth was particularly fatal for the Grand Duchy of Lithuania. 
It did not happen at once, but the government of the Russian 
Empire began erasing from the maps of Europe, bit by bit, the 
name of not only the Grand Duchy of Lithuania but also that 
of the Kingdom of Poland. Since the Grand Duchy of Lithuania 
did not have equal rights and was not an equal partner in the 
union with the Kingdom of Poland, and as it had a melting pot 
of civilisations with lands they had seized from the Russians, 
Ukrainians and Belarusians, it had more problems involving its 
historical-civilisational identity. Immediately after the annexa- 
tion, the government of Catherine the Great had very clear plans 
for how to exploit the Russian aspects of Lithuania’s history, 
swallowing this former neighbour into the middle of the Russian 
Empire as the fruit of Russian political creativity. 

The eternal weapon of the strong — divide et impera — was 
applied to Lithuania with no exception. Catherine the Great 
and locals working in the name of the newly conquered land 
at once presented themselves as the defenders of the poor from 
the Lithuanian and Polish nobles. An empire, in which serfdom 
had achieved a form that almost mirrored Eastern slavery, be- 
gan to play the role of defender of the poorest peasants in those 
lands where the spirit of freedom had been put out with its own 
weapons. Thus the double standards and different faces of the 
empire — one facing towards the West, while the other shown to 
the people of the Empire — were a Russian tradition. 

At the end of the 18t* century, the government of the Rus- 
sian Empire had no doubts about the existence of the Grand 
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Duchy of Lithuania: it was a state, a political-territorial creation, 
the highest layer of its inhabitants being the boyars who un- 
derstood themselves being citizens of that state, and sometimes 
even flared with the spirit of self-sacrificing patriotism. Civic 
pride, obywatelstwo Wielkiego Ksiestwa, at the beginning of the 
19th century, was recognised by the official Russian government 
as characteristic of Lithuanians. 

When the nobility of Lithuania and Samogitia went to St. Pe- 
tersburg to make an oath to Catherine the Great, the government 
of the empire considered the impact of one option or another on 
their image abroad. In a certain sense, the change of monarch 
was not depicted as the obvious outcome of the conquest but 
rather as a process of change executed by the ruler, a process 
which was made to look like a conscious decision on the part of 
the Lithuanian nobility. The Russian Tsar became the Grand 
Duchess of Lithuania. 

On the one hand, the Grand Duchy of Lithuania disappeared 
from the political map of Europe, but on the other hand, by be- 
coming an integral part of the Russian Empire, it survived as 
an idea of a state. The existence of the title of Lithuanian Grand 
Duke denoted a desire to rule the lands of the Grand Duchy 
of Lithuania, supported by the practices of the old regime. For 
the Russians, it was very important to stress that the Grand 
Duchy of Lithuania was not Poland, and that it was precisely the 
Poles that were the destroyers of the Grand Duchy’s separate 
status and its earlier Russian Orthodox origins. At the time, the 
Russian origins described in the history of the Grand Duchy of 
Lithuania, as written by Russian authors loyal to the govern- 
ment, were so exaggerated that all traces of Lithuanian political 
civilization went unnoticed. The Grand Duchy of Lithuania be- 
came an arena of constant partitions, where the only arguments 
that arose were whether the once strong land of Vytautas (Vitold) 
should belong to the Russians or the Poles. Thus, in the com- 
mon opinion of the 19*® century, the Grand Duchy of Lithuania 
went from being a subject of history to becoming an object of it. 
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For Russians, it was a severo zapadniy kray (north-western prov- 
ince), while for Polish nationalists, it was a part of Poland. 

In the Muscovite and St. Petersburg aristocratic elites, the fa- 
natical defence of the idea of the Grand Duchy of Lithuania had 
to serve one of the most important goals: to create an elite class 
that was more or less indifferent to the Commonwealth, and 
loyal to the Russians. This line of thought gradually moved from 
political declarations to academic offices and the salons of high 
society, and resulted in attempts at corrupting the Lithuanian 
aristocracy with titles and privileges. 

The government of the Russian Empire went to great lengths 
to win the war in history books as it was won during the battles 
by Suvorov. They did so successfully for more than one hundred 
years, but that was not all that happened. One thing was clear: 
while the Grand Duchy of Lithuania was merely an object of his- 
torical-political partitions for Russians and Poles, the citizens of 
the Grand Duchy experienced deep changes in their identity. 

Being an object of politics and not a main player in it made 
things ever more difficult for the citizens of the Grand Duchy of 
Lithuania. At the end of the 19** century, as the democratic and 
more populist elements made their way into public life, the old 
ethno-political consciousness of the Grand Duchy of Lithuania 
splintered into Lithuanian, Polish, and Belarusian groups, each 
founded and built upon nationalism. It was a process that the 
Russian government noticed, and to a certain degree thought 
they could succeed in controlling. In fact, they fared better in 
destroying the legacy of the Grand Duchy of Lithuania than gar- 
nering for the empire the long-awaited support from nobles and 
representatives of the Young Lithuanian movement, who repre- 
sented a pro-Russian leaning. 

Indeed, there were more contradictory elements in the con- 
sciousness of the Grand Duchy of Lithuania than there were 
unambiguous clarifications. Researchers have observed that 
in the sense of traditional feudal loyalty, the elite of Lithua- 
nian society were far from being disloyal to this stance of the 
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Russian government. For a long time after the partitions, the 
gentry (boyars, bajorai, or in Polish — sliachta) of the Grand 
Duchy of Lithuania held the same old views about a politi- 
cal nation that identified with the state, the republican insti- 
tutions of self-government, and with the very nobility of the 
boyars that were ruling through these institutions. This na- 
tion got along with the institution of the monarchy. And it was 
this nation that was becoming a prospectively fertile ground 
on which to show loyalty to the Russian emperor.? This was 
particularly apparent during the rule of Alexander I, when the 
Russian government quite openly respected the political tradi- 
tions of the Grand Duchy of Lithuania and supported the views 
of the conservative boyars. 

Though at the end of the 18'* century the delegation of the 
boyars of the Grand Duchy of Lithuania in St. Petersburg was 
essentially forced to play the role of one of the partners of the 
Commonwealth, demonstratively severing the ties of the union 
with Poland and giving an oath to Russia, the drama was in fact 
more complex. First of all, as mentioned above, this showed that 
the games played by Catherine the Great with the symbols of 
the Grand Duchy’s statehood would not go unnoticed by Lithua- 
nians. The fact that Lithuania was not Poland may have looked 
attractive in the eyes of Russians. The Grand Duchy was not 
the Kingdom. The Russian tsar, Polish king, and Grand Duke 
of Lithuania were the titles bestowed on new rulers until the 
war of 1812. On the eve of the war, as the army of Napoleon was 
approaching, there were even ideas being tossed around about 
the restoration of the Grand Duchy of Lithuania, spearheaded 
by supporters of Mychal Kleofas Oginski. The title of ruler of 
the Grand Duchy of Lithuania, though decorating the uniform 
of the country’s conqueror, still served as a reminder that there 
was such a state. 

However, after the collapse of the French campaign, and with 
the Congress of Vienna finally securing the new borders of Eu- 
rope, the Grand Duchy of Lithuania was doomed to the will and 
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experiments of the Russians. Although the gendarme of Europe 
was constantly reminded of Poland, the ancient lands of the 
Grand Duchy of Lithuania had been forgotten in the West. The 
Romanovs found less and less need for the use of the memories 
of the Grand Duchy of Lithuania. “Lithuania is in the past...” 
rang repeatedly in the sighs of the Grand Duchy’s grand poet 
Adam Mickiewicz. 


we * 


The gauntlet thrown down by the conquerors of the Grand Duchy 
of Lithuania forced it to take up arms more than once. After the 
clamour of weapons died down, the battle moved to the fields of 
memory and history. This was well-understood by famous pa- 
triots of the Grand Duchy of Lithuania such as Tadeusz Czacki, 
Teodor Narbutt and Simonas Daukantas as well as historians, 
thinkers and other important social figures. “Yes, Lithuania and 
Poland were erased from the maps of Europe, but we still have 
our civil law,” said Tadeusz Czacki in a work published in 1800 
about Lithuanian law. The existence of a political nation of the 
Grand Duchy of Lithuania in the minds of him and others was 
still considered to be a mark of the tradition of Lithuanian law, 
the Lithuanian Statute that was left in force in the lands of the 
old Grand Duchy of Lithuania. This is why “litwiny” (Lithua- 
nians) had to recognise its deepest layers. The spirit of the na- 
tion of Gediminas and Vytautas lay in the civil law of Lithuania. 
These ideas, which formed the lifeblood of the Grand Duchy of 
Lithuania after the catastrophic end of the 18 century, were 
expressed legally, while the slogans of the May 3 Constitution 
were hoisted behind the scenes, as was the case of the Vilnius 
Philomats. Long live the Lithuanian Statute! Long live the May 
3 Constitution! 

The signs of an ethnic-cultural union rising from the depths 
of the nation’s consciousness were already provoking contradic- 
tions in the understanding of Lithuanianness and the changes it 
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was undergoing, however, on the eve of the 1863 Uprising, these 
contradictions had not yet impeded their living side by side. For 
citizens of the Grand Duchy of Lithuania, the most important 
characteristics of Lithuanianness were still freedom, love and 
loyalty to the Lithuanian Statute. Before the 1863 Uprising at 
least, this was expressed by some authors who professed revo- 
lutionary proclamations. One of the heralds of the Lithuanian 
rebirth, poet and bishop Antanas Baranauskas, is the best ex- 
ample of the painful, and in the end unsuccessful, attempt to 
reconcile the old and new ideas of Lithuanian identity. Having 
passionately defended common Lithuanian and Polish emanci- 
pation efforts before the anti-Russian uprising of the 1863, he 
stayed true to this idea until the end of the 19** century and to 
the end of his life. To him, Lithuania’s separateness still did not 
mean anti-Polish sentiment, which was a characteristic attitude 
of many important figures of the Lithuanian revival. For Antan- 
as Baranauskas, the tradition of the Grand Duchy of Lithuania 
was unquestionable. 

Antanas Baranauskas defended his view in polemical writing 
with another herald of the Lithuanian revival, the AuSra news- 
paper, which was the first Lithuanian newspaper: 

Poles in Lithuania did not rule either five centuries or five days, 
because Lithuania was never a province of Poland, but simply 
a nation joined in union with Poland, preserving total self-rule. 
From here it emerges that the successes and responsibility for 
everything that was good or bad that was decided and carried 
out by Lithuania from 1386 until 1795 does not belong to the Poles 
but to Lithuanians themselves, as do their fate and misfortunes of 
accusers for themselves.? 


Today, a view such as that of Baranauskas would mean that 
the entire legacy of the Grand Duchy of Lithuania, including the 
May 3 Constitution, is both Polish and Lithuanian in terms of 
historical heritage, independent from considerations of whether 
it is good or bad. 
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What was fatal for the legacy of the Grand Duchy of Lithua- 
nia in the 19t* century, was the change of the understanding 
of a nation, which, to use the words of Czesltaw Mitosz, shifted 
from a political civilization to a philological product, with the 
symbols of freedom and law eliminated from Lithuanian identi- 
ty, leaving only language and the works of the people. For older 
Lithuanians — the citizens of the Grand Duchy of Lithuania and 
their descendants — language had not yet become the unifying 
sign of identity. But at the same time, there was no doubt that 
the history of the Grand Duchy of Lithuania was highly im- 
portant to the further life of the philological product. Thus this 
malleable metaphor of Czestaw Milosz must be treated with res- 
ervation. Young Lithuania awoke to a philological and historical 
product, however, the history of the Grand Duchy of Lithuania 
by the educated Jonas Basanavi¢ius and Jonas Slitpas was 
re-written very selectively, venerating the pagan times of the 
Gediminas dynasty and Grand Duke Vytautas of Lithuania, 
omitting however the many historical adventures of post-Union 
Lithuania. It is this attitude that bishop Antanas Baranauskas 
fought against. His hard stance turned him from a herald into 
a renegade and Polonophile in the eyes of many Lithuanians. 
The defence of the idea of the Grand Duchy of Lithuania was 
certainly not an easy activity. 

The most difficult trial weighed on the old strata of Lithua- 
nian citizens, the descendants of the boyars. For them, the 
Grand Duchy of Lithuania was the cradle of the historical 
consciousness and their own understanding of Lithuanian- 
ness. Not wanting to choose a one-stratum Polish or Lithua- 
nian nationalism, these non-Lithuanian-speaking Lithuanians 
experienced a real tragedy. The suffering so characteristic of 
the beginning of the 20° century emanates from an open let- 
ter from the Belarusian lands of the Grand Duchy of Lithuania 
printed in the newspaper Vilniaus Zinios in 1906 (published, 
it must be added, in two languages: a Lithuanian translation 
and the Polish original). The editorial office was very moved by 
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the letter, submitted by Mrs. S. Wojnilowicz, which professed 
concern for the fate of the Grand Duchy of Lithuania. First of 
all, the noticeable work of the dismantling of the Grand Duchy 
of Lithuania: 

With a heavy heart I took my quill in hand, in order to write 
a complaint from the depths of my aching soul, because of the 
wrong that is going on in our homeland of Lithuania. The poorly 
understood patriotism of Messrs makes Lithuania small, which 
is what our enemies and Poles delight in; enemies delight in the 
fact that a small little country, made up of three provinces, and 
incomplete ones at that, is not intimidating for them. The Poles 
are delighted at the number of unexpected gains...* 

This is a rather typical document expressing the Grand 
Duchy’s citizen-homeland mentality. It is possible to differenti- 
ate enemies and Poles in it even under the conditions imposed 
by the Russian censure. Poles are not enemies, but they are 
others, they are not us, they are not the same as Lithuanians in 
Lithuania. Konstancja Skirmuntt laid these views out more rad- 
ically, constantly defending the case of Lithuanians who don’t 
speak Lithuanian from Polish and Lithuanian nationalists. 

S. Wojnilowicz regrets that the basis of the idea of the Grand 
Duchy of Lithuania and the legacy of the Grand Duchy of Lithua- 
nia was being ripped away piece by piece: 

...In Vilnius it sounds almost that whoever speaks Polish in 
Lithuania is Polish. It’s understandable that our genius poets and 
scientific heroes are considered their own, because Lithuanians, 
those who speak Lithuanian, kindly offered them, and only be- 
cause they took over Polish from their ancestors as their mother 
tongue. This is harming all of 

Lithuania, which is something you Sirs must pay for, because 
you yourself created this division while we all suffer. Did Mickie- 
wicz, while writing “Lithuania, my Homeland”, think that he was 
a Pole? Did Kondratowicz, while writing “Lithuania, my land of 
birth, my holy land”, also feel that he was a Pole? 
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The emotional reasoning of the author is finished with even 
more painful accusations for the short-sightedness nationalism 
of Young Lithuania: 

Did too few Lithuanians who spoke Polish die in the gallows, 
from bullets, in SiberiaP Did they die for Poland? ... They died 
for Lithuania, because we are Lithuanians ... We can speak dif- 
ferent languages, but we should feel like we are children of the 
same mother. I would like to speak Lithuanian, but I am certain 
that those who speak no Polish, would suffer as much for their 
homeland. 

Similar testimonies from citizens of the Grand Duchy of 
Lithuania can be found in the Polish press, however, it is clear 
that these were not popular or welcomed views. They fought with 
the programmes of both Lithuanian and Polish nationalism. An 
idea was planted that all the hymns of the citizens for the re- 
spect of the Grand Duchy of Lithuania were nothing more than 
archaic superstitions. Thus, the sunset of the virtual Grand 
Duchy of Lithuania approached. 


As we already know, the political and social paths of Poland and 
Lithuania finally split during World War I. Scuffles in church- 
yards ended in fights on the battlefields near Hrodna, Suwalki, 
and even near Sirvintos. The partitioning of the Grand Duchy of 
Lithuania, begun at the end of the 18‘ century by our enemies 
(marked most importantly by the splitting of the Lower Nemu- 
nas), was now continued by our own hands by the partners of 
the former union. The contours of the old Lithuanian state still 
glimmered in the imagination of history. Patriots and citizens of 
the Grand Duchy of Lithuania, Lithuanian Poles (or to put it in 
another way -— the preservers of the multi-cultural identity of the 
old Lithuanian state) painfully lost and became disillusioned, re- 
tiring to the periphery of public life. Many people, similar to Sta- 
nislovas Narutavicius, the signatory of the Act of Independence 
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of Lithuanian, signed in 16 February, 1918, were disillusioned 
with the reality of the new state. Sentiments towards the Grand 
Duchy of Lithuania and its federalist dreams cost Gabrielius 
Narutavicius (Gabriel Narutowicz) — the first President of Poland 
and brother of the signatory of the Lithuanian declaration of 
independence — his life. 

Indeed, even after a century of Russian rule, Grand Duchy 
of Lithuania “on the eve of the First World War ... still had its pa- 
triots who called themselves ‘Lithuanians’.” In Poland, this was 
still remembered in the circles of Marshall Jozef Pitsudski. In 
Lithuania, the most consistent defender of the idea of the Grand 
Duchy of Lithuania was Professor Mykolas Rémeris who had 
chosen Lithuania. 

Historians as well as others, frequently talk about the last 
citizens of the Grand Duchy of Lithuania. However, time is mer- 
ciless in asking: is this all in the past? Or do we know who 
the last was, or who the last are? Perhaps, Czestaw Milosz? It 
is doubtful whether it is possible to answer this directly and 
unambiguously. Or maybe it is better to hope that the political 
vision of the Grand Duchy of Lithuania, lost in the catastrophes 
and crossroads of world wars in the 20'* century, did not disap- 
pear without a trace and the past did not die a second time as 
long as we live and remember it. 


1 Morawski, S. A Few Years of My Youth in Wilno [Vilnius] (1818-1825). 
Warszawa, 1924, p. 458. 


transformacija 1795-1831 metais. Vilnius, 2001, p. 15. 

3 Baranowski, A. ,Czy kosciol katolicki wynarodowial litwinow“. Przeglqd 
katolicki, 1883, nr. 38, p. 1 (605). 

4S. Wojnilowicz laiskas. Vilniaus Zinios, 1906 m. lapkri¢io mén., nr. 264. 
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Hebrew studies at Vilnius University 
and Lithuanian Ethnopolitical tendencies 
in the First part of the 19 century 


The purpose of this article is not a scientific one: Hebrew stud- 
ies as a pure science remains beyond our research work. At the 
same time this is not an attempt to display the life of the Viln- 
ius Jewish community of the time in an orderly and coherent 
fashion. Neither the size of the article nor the competence of the 
author would permit this. Separate research would have to be 
conducted. Our aim is to clarify the attitudes of the Lithuanian 
intelligentsia, centered around Vilnius University and around it, 
towards the cultural aspects of Jewish life in Lithuania and to 
show how closely related these were to the formation of the mod- 
ern Lithuanian nation. It is also important to emphasize the fact 
that this minimalist, as it were, understanding of the research 
task influences the modest means of my proof: for the most part 
my conclusions are hypothetical, stimulating further research 
and not aspiring to final clarity. 

My question has not been specially analyzed. The only book 
in Lithuanian historiography, shedding light on the history of 
Lithuanian Jews, was published before World War Two by Au- 
gustinas Janulaitis. The author concentrated more on the ju- 
ridical aspects of Jewish community development, paying little 
attention to its sociocultural aspects. Especially important for 
us is the diploma paper of Janulaitis’s student at Kaunas Uni- 
versity, Adam GirSovicius, “The Development of Jewish Schools 
and their Legal Status from 1772 to the reform in Lithuania 
4.04.1859” (1938).? GirSovicius’s research work is still relevant. 
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Unfortunately, however, it has not been published yet, and the 
privately owned manuscript is not widely known. On the other 
hand, the works on the history of Lithuanian Jews appearing 
abroad, as a rule, view the object of research in a rather isolated 
manner; i.e. there is no tracing of emancipatory ideas of the 
Jews in Lithuania, no connection with the Lithuanian intelli- 
gentsia’s searching for ways to end the antagonistic socio-ethnic 
fighting between isolated classes and communities, no ways to 
create democratic, civil and political principles for the Lithua- 
nian community in the first half of the nineteenth century. 

The article is based on periodicals of the time, the manu- 
script heritage of K. Kontrimas, J. K. Gintila and A. Muchlinski, 
which are stored in the archives and libraries of Lithuania. 

The beginning of the nineteenth century, its first three dec- 
ades, was a complicated period for the Grand Duchy of Lithua- 
nia annexed to the Russian Empire. During this period, ethno- 
political traditions dissolved. The absolutism of the Romanovs 
quickly destroyed the beginnings of community democratic 
processes and annihilated the achievements of the four year old 
Polish-Lithuanian Commonwealth’s (Rzeczpospolita) Sejm. Feu- 
dal social relations, which conditioned both the modernization 
of the Lithuanian nation and the situation of the Jews as well as 
that of the other ethnic and religious minorities, were preserved 
for another half a century. As the majority of the Lithuanian na- 
tion — the peasants, so the abundant societies of the Israelites 
were distanced and themselves were removed from political life 
and pushed into the periphery of limited possibilities of spread- 
ing their culture. 

In this archaic, conservative, ethno-cultural structure of 
Lithuania, an especially important part was played by the im- 
perial Vilnius University (1803-1831) which attracted almost all 
the intellectual potential of the country, drew in prominent Eu- 
ropean scholars to its activity and at the same time introduced 
local society to the cultural achievements of the West. All the 
newest methods of changing the social and even the political 
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structures of society were born in the University surroundings. 
Using the relative autonomy of this institution, professors and 
students matured their ideas, exceeding the limits of the legal 
political thinking and absolutism in the Russian Empire. 

Kazimieras Kontrimas (1772-1836), for many years the uni- 
versity secretary, a librarian and chronicler, was the catalyst for 
progressive ideas; his name was associated with the majority of 
important projects and cultural activities. He was the initiator 
and editor of several newspapers, an active organizer and re- 
former of the Vilnius Masonic lodge (the famous reform of “The 
proud Lithuanian” lodge, 1818). It was only with his knowledge 
that the illegal societies of the Filomats, Filarets, Szubrawcy and 
etc. were formed. On the other hand, not many personalities ap- 
peared in the Lithuania of that time who were and even now are 
being portrayed in such various colors. In the eyes of some peo- 
ple, K. Kontrimas was the “Benjamin Franklin of Vilnius”, oth- 
ers, like J. Senkovskis, saw in him a renegade. If the life behind 
the scenes had been revealed at the time, K. Kontrimas might 
have been called the “Speranski of Vilnius”. In a word, this was 
a figure of initiative, mystery and contradiction and, no doubt, 
importance in the intellectual life of the country. The shrewd 
critic of social and political movements, K. Kontrimas, can best 
be portrayed by the maxim taken from his notebook: “Equality 
is an enchanted rod on which people are caught, especially dur- 
ing the time of revolution. People are similar one to another, but 
they are not equal and if equality could be introduced, it would 
not unify the people, but would only bring out their competitive- 
ness.” Another view is also especially important in interpreting 
the projects of K. Kontrimas and his attitude to the situation 
of Lithuanian Jews: “The Motherland is all the country, all the 
nation, which speaks the same language and follows the same 
laws of government protecting everybody equally, where all in- 
habitants live connected by ties of brotherhood...” 

The situation of Lithuanian society, which was divided into 
isolated classes and religious and ethnic communities, was very 
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far from K. Kontrimas’s ideals. This is especially true when speak- 
ing about the situation of the Jews, which was special against 
the background of local, ethno-political and cultural structures, 
and in the context of their (the Ashkenazi’s) situation in Eastern 
Europe in general. The Litvaks (Lithuanian Jews began to be 
called by this name at the time) were distinguished from the 
fellow-Jews in Germany and the Polish Commonwealth by the 
extremely large concentration of their communities in the cities 
and towns. In Vilnius, it was much bigger than anywhere else (it 
was much more difficult for the Jews to settle in Warsaw during 
the 18t and 198 century). The formula “a state within a state” 
or “a nation within a nation” was especially clearly expressed 
here. On the other hand, the Jews of ethnographic Lithuania, i.e. 
Vilnius and Kaunas provinces, differed from other Litvaks living 
in the orthodox lands of the former Grand Duchy of Lithuania. 
Hassidic ideas spread in the southeast territory of the 18" c., 
whereas up to 1815, Vilnius and all the western communities of 
Lithuanian Jews were veritable fortresses of orthodox Judaism, 
withstanding in the main attacks of Haskalla ideas from Berlin 
and Hassidic fanaticism.* This was conditioned partly by the sit- 
uation and the standard of living of the nations and the religious 
communities where the Jews lived. On the other hand, from the 
middle of the 18" c., the cultural traditions arose from the reli- 
gious and philosophical teaching of Vilnius. Here Gaon played 
an important role. In addition, there are grounds to claim that 
the differentiation according to wealth among the Vilnius and 
Kaunas Jews was smaller than that between the Jews living in 
Warszaw and Polish communities, which was conditioned by the 
faster development of industry. It was also different among the 
Ukrainian Jews who constantly remembered Cossack outbursts 
of anti-Semitism. Finally, we can observe the same situation 
among Lithuanian, Byelorussian and Ukrainian Jews: both the 
economic and cultural state of the people was much better in 
West Lithuania, so people were more tolerant and peaceful with 
respect to the Jews in their socio-psychological attitudes. 
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The views of K. Kontrimas towards the Jews were similar to 
the views of the Four Year Sejm reformers. He clearly saw that 
the situation and the anti-Semitism of the separate layers of 
society was primarily harming the State and the nation where 
the Jews lived, while conditions for maximal fanaticism were 
created within the Jewish community itself. Like many other 
supporters of capitalism in Lithuania, he thought that the cause 
of the isolation of the Jews and their alienation from the people 
they lived with was not in the Hebrew community itself but was 
conditioned by the intolerance of the ruling classes towards the 
Jews, and especially by insufficient attention to the education 
of the Jews. This did not occur by chance. While development of 
industry had already dictated convictions naturally towards de- 
mocratization and integration of the society in Poland, Lithuania 
saw no such material self-interest. There remained only cultural 
and educational means — which were rather Utopian - for the 
attainment of greater community integration through Enlight- 
enment. Hence, K. Kontrimas’s aspirations were to orient the 
intelligentsia towards such activity through Hebrew Studies at 
the University. It is not by chance that the initiative to educate 
the Jews and find ways of better communication between the 
local inhabitants and the Jewish communities did not originate 
as in Poland with the Jews themselves but with the local edu- 
cated people.° That which in Germany was accomplished by the 
followers of Moses from Dessau (Moses Mendelssohn), who tried 
to translate Jewish literature and even the Talmud into German 
and to introduce the Jews to European rationalism as well as to 
natural science, was projected in Lithuania by the people in the 
surroundings of K. Kontrimas at the University and the Masonic 
lodges. 

From ancient times, Universitas et Academia Vilnensis taught 
classical languages, prepared text books of Latin and Greek 
language, but not much is known about the situation of Hebrew 
Studies in the main educational institution of Lithuania. The 
teaching of Hebrew language at the University is mentioned in 
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historiography since it is difficult to imagine the higher learning 
of Catholic priests without knowledge of it. However, it remains 
unknown how this was accomplished and for how long. It seems 
that up to 1807, Hebrew studies were neglected.® K. Kontrimas 
and others in the Filomat organization at Vilnius University 
took care of this subject. The organization of Hebrew Studies 
was not the main goal of K. Kontrimas; it was merely part of a 
bigger project. Further, obviously, the formation of a Depart- 
ment of Hebrew Studies and an Institute of Oriental studies at 
Vilnius University were intended. S. Zukowski started to pre- 
pare specialists of Hebrew language. It is presently difficult to 
evaluate the lectures of this teacher. The material remaining in 
the Lithuanian archives, concerning the textbook of the Hebrew 
language by Pozarski,’ published by the Ministry of Education 
of Russia, permits us to speak about S. Zukowski’s qualifica- 
tions only in part. Perhaps we can only judge him by his great 
popularity at the University. Two of his more outstanding stu- 
dents are mentioned in literature: M. Borowski and the future 
administrator of the Samogitian diocese — J. K. Gintila,? who 
will be discussed separately later. 

At about 1820, K. Kontrimas started a wider campaign dealing 
with teaching Hebrew and other languages. He had presented a 
memorandum to Duke A. Czartoryski, a trustee of Vilnius Uni- 
versity, where he pointed out the reasons for his activity: “Since 
the Hebrew language has already been introduced in the Univer- 
sity, it would be useful to have a Department of Arabic languages 
which could possibly be the beginning of (in the near future) an 
institute which would serve all of Europe and could be the center 
of Oriental Studies and Eastern languages. In some years, the 
Turkish, Persian, Tatar, Armenian and Manchurian (languages) 
could be introduced in this institute.” 

In the memorandum, K. Kontrimas argues the necessity of 
his project in social and political motives. According to him, 
these things are necessary for the Russian Empire so that it 
could govern its believers of other faiths, i.e. Jews and Muslims 
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and, secondly, this is required by the far-reaching Russian dip- 
lomatic plans in the East. In addition, we can add that not all his 
motives were mentioned in this official paper. One thing is clear: 
he was concerned primarily not with Hebrew and Oriental stud- 
ies but the practical possibilities of applying them. One more 
fact often mentioned in Lithuanian historiography is that at the 
same time Kontrimas presented the University with a 15 para- 
graph memorandum on the establishment of a lecture center on 
the Lithuanian language. He brought up the point that this had 
already been done at Kénigsberg University (by the way, a chair 
of Hebrew Studies was functioning there as well) and stressed 
the importance of historical scholarship. But again, just as in 
matters of Oriental studies, it was not the scientific-research 
aspect that was dominant in the memorandum. The social and 
cultural aspect was emphasized first of all: “all the students of 
the Senior Theological Seminary from the Samogitian diocese 
as well as some candidates from the teachers’ seminary should 
practice Lithuanian language and style. Those intending to get 
jobs in districts where the Lithuanian language is used widely 
would benefit by these studies as well as those investigating the 
northern countries, the history of their medieval period which 
has not been studied by scholars and which is waiting for us, 
the children of these barbarians, who once flooded the south 
and west regions of Europe to reveal it.”!° 

The idea suggested by K. Kontrimas about the establishment 
of a lecture centre of the Lithuanian language and the plan ofa 
Hebrew Department is a highly eloquent example of coincidence. 
The rise of these two languages, which had been left beyond the 
limits of civil life, to the status of university subjects of study 
demonstrated the beginning of democratic processes. One has 
to remember the linguistic situation in Lithuania in the first 
half of the 19** c. After all, in the entire territory of the former 
state — the Grand Duchy of Lithuania — the Polish language as 
means of communication between noblemen dominated in the 
upper layers of society. Gradually its function in political life 
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changed: after the uprising in 1831 against Russian domina- 
tion, an intensive Russification of administrative life began. The 
people, mostly peasants, spoke in different dialects of Lithua- 
nian language in Vilnius and Kaunas provinces, in the eastern 
region they spoke Slavic languages and dialects formed by the 
influence of Polish and Bialorussian. A specific Litvak Yiddish 
language predominated in the cities and towns. The urban Lu- 
therans used the German language. In Trakai, the Karaite lan- 
guage was also spoken. The Lithuanian Tatars expressed them- 
selves in their own way. The backward conservative and natural 
economy enabled the separate ethnocultural communities to 
live in such a way that only a small part of them was bilingual 
or trilingual. It was only the intellectual and merchant class 
from the Jewish community who learned some Polish or Rus- 
sian. The Jews, settled in towns or village inns, communicated 
with their clients in the limited sphere of material relationship 
which narrowed the possibilities to learn languages and to in- 
tegrate. Therefore, K. Kontrimas’s projects at Vilnius University 
reveal a certain understanding of Lithuanian ethnopolitical ten- 
dencies and the wish to influence these tendencies. The years 
demonstrated how slim the chances for such an activity were. 
As has been mentioned above, one of the most outstanding 
students of J. F. Zukowski was the priest Jonas Chrizostomus 
Gintila (1788-1857), a man who is portrayed and characterized 
differently both by his contemporaries and by later research- 
ers. J. K. Gintila may well be called the father of Lithuanian 
Hebrew Studies. It so happened that as a Hebraist, J. K. Gintila 
surpassed his teacher, G. Zukowski, but remained unknown to 
the world of scholarship, and, on the other hand, making a ca- 
reer in the priesthood earlier than his other contemporaries, he 
was awarded tsarist orders and titles and, therefore, became the 
butt of his colleagues’ restrained mockery. At times he was even 
hated. At the end of the century, he became the administrator of 
the Samogitian diocese and facing great opposition in Lithuania 
and the Vatican, he was a not consecrated bishop. The reason 
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for this is usually thought to be the obedience of J. K. Gintila 
to the czarist government, although the degree of his renegade 
activity has not been characterized by any serious research up 
to our time. Therefore, while reading the newspapers of the 19t® 
century as well as the reminiscences of his contemporaries, we 
come to suspect that J. K. Gintila was not popular among Lithua- 
nians and especially the priests not only because he cooperated 
with the Russian government but also because of his Hebrew 
studies. His fanatical interest in the Talmud and religious argu- 
ments with Jewish intellectuals appeared rather suspicious to 
the superstitious and poorly educated public. 

Thus, personality of J. K. Gintila today remains mysterious 
and controversial: his historic portrait is far from being recon- 
structed and is often evaluated with bias. Having been born 
into a poor gentry family in Western Lithuania (Samogitia), like 
many young people of the time who sought education, J. K. Gin- 
tila reached Vilnius in 1807. His scholarly development is more 
or less clear. From 1808 to 1812, he studied at the Senior Semi- 
nary in the Theological Faculty at Vilnius University. Not satis- 
fied with his studies, he went to lectures at the faculty of Physics 
and Mathematics. In 1813-1815, we find his name in the lists 
of the Liberal Arts and Literatures students. His consecration 
to the priesthood was no obstacle for him. He was especially 
influenced by the lectures of professor E. Grodek, an expert in 
Classical literature and Greek language, but mainly he was in- 
terested in Hebrew studies and exegetic problems. 

His teacher of Hebrew was S. Zukowski; he learned the fun- 
damentals of exegetics from Professor L. Borowski, who up till 
1820 expressed himself intensely in Hebrew as well. Later, he 
took up Slavic philology and Polish literature. Having become an 
adjunct at the University, from 1817 to 1822, J. K. Gintila worked 
as a senior teacher of exegetics and as Professor L. Borowski’s 
deputy at the Theological Faculty. At the same time (1821), he 
defended a thesis on “Christian Morality.”!! There is a predomi- 
nant opinion in Lithuanian historiography that J. K. Gintila was 
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a very poor teacher who could perform his duties only owing to 
intrigues. This opinion was formed by his student, the later rival 
for the infula of the Samogitian bishop, the famous educator of 
the people and a Catholic leader of Lithuanian revival, Motiejus 
Valancéius (Maciej Wolonczewski).!? This opinion is difficult to 
check now. The opponents usually are tendentious in describing 
each other. 

In the primary sources of the archives of Vilnius University, 
nothing can be found that would substantiate it. According to 
M. Valan¢éius, J. K. Gintila was also a poor scholar of Hebrew. 
However, he could hardly judge the works of J. K. Gintila, which 
were not published, as he took no special interest in Hebrew. 
The memoirs of A. Muchlinski, a student at Vilnius University 
and Professor of Oriental Studies at Petersburg University, are 
much more valuable. According to him, J. K. Gintila was an 
industrious and erudite man. From the end of the third decade 
of the 19** c., while living in St. Peterburg and working as the 
assessor of the Roman Catholic college, he dedicated himself to 
Hebrew studies, and if he had lived in Germany or England, he 
would have been famous as a prominent scholar of the highest 
level. “U. K. Gintila used to spend all his days with book and pen 
in his room, and left the room only to find new riches,” remembers 
professor Muchlinski. His flat looked like a museum: the shelves 
and tables were bent from the weight of books, the walls were 
covered with maps, pictures and portraits. He would work with- 
out resting. Even in his old age, just before his death, he would 
sit down at the writing table at 5 o’clock in the morning and rise 
from it late at night. All his income was invested in enlarging his 
library. With this aim, he would travel to Germany and Austria. 
He would buy the rarest and most expensive books in Leipzig, 
Vienna, Berlin and Petersburg. In this fashion, he purchased at 
least half of the Graff second-hand book-shop, famous at the 
time in St. Petersburg. There were some 30,000 books in his 
library. Besides classical authors and Church scriptures, many 
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This is how A. Muchlinski portrayed J. K. Gintila. We could 
best qualify J. K. Gintila as a Hebrew scholar by his works, his 
manuscript heritage, which is rarely mentioned and has not 
been seriously examined. (At present, his texts are partly or 
should be found in the library of Kaunas Seminary). How does 
A. Muchlinski characterize heritage of J. K. GintilaP According 
to him, J. K. Gintila left many texts, notes and studies. J. K. Gin- 
tila’s correspondents and like-minded friends abroad used his 
material and investigations. However, it is unusually sad that 
his writings were not published. Among the most meaningful 
works, A. Muchlinski mentions two volumes of excerpts from 
the Talmud and some notes about the coming of the Messiah 
and the Christian religion written in Hebrew, a treatise on the 
real conning of the Messiah, a big Hebrew-Polish dictionary, and 
other works. 

Before World War Two, the librarian of Kaunas Seminary 
K. Sendzikas looked through and registered the remaining 
books and manuscripts from J. K. Gintila’s library and pub- 
lished the results of his work.'* In addition to the manuscripts 
already mentioned, some dictionaries prepared by J. K. Gintila 
are important. It appears that he prepared several dictionaries 
for publication: Hebrew-Yiddish-Polish; Hebrew-Chaldean-Bab- 
ylonian-German-Polish, a small Polish-Hebrew dictionary, etc. 
For our study, two works of J. K. Gintila are important: “Nauka 
po polsku dla mlodziezy wyznania starozakonnego” (“A manual 
for young Jewish people to study the Old Testament in Polish”) 
published in Vilnius in 1817, and 37 years later in Alsédziai, 
the manuscript prepared for publication in the Hebrew alphabet, 
“Sepher hatinuch oder christliche Lehr reimische Katolische 
Kirch... von Bellarmin ibersetzt mit Anhang in litauische Sprache 
von Priester Johann Christostom Gintilla. Alsad 1854, 135 p.” 
(‘A Christian Manual written in Lithuanian and Jewish”).!° 

A specialist and expert in the History of the Lithuanian Jews 
will see the missionary direction of his work at once, his efforts 
to convert the Jews to the Catholic faith. It is clear that at that 
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time, this was equivalent to the maximum assimilation of the 
Jews. However, was the case of J. K. Gintila so simple? After 
all, the occupants of Lithuania — the government of the Russian 
empire — had the same aims. From the point of view of the Jews, 
both the Russian Orthodox Church and the Catholic Church 
tried to assimilate the Jews and therefore were totally unaccept- 
able to the Jewish community. However, in speaking of Lithua- 
nian ethno-political tendencies, these circumstances are very 
important. Lithuania at that time suffered greatly from oppres- 
sion: the Catholic Church itself was persecuted and discrimi- 
nated against. Therefore, it is not clear at whom J. K. Gintila 
was directing his missionary activities. Defending Catholicism 
at that time meant fighting against the Russian government; it 
meant stressing the difference between Lithuania as a Catholic 
country and the Orthodox Russian Empire. Secondly, how to 
explain the fact that in 1817 the Catholic Primer for Jews was 
written in Polish, while in 1854, the same missionary work was 
produced in Lithuanian (in the Samogitian dialect)? 

It was mentioned already that the ruling classes of the Grand 
Duchy of Lithuania — the gentry and in part the Catholic priests — 
adopted the Polish language. Polish was an official language of 
the Lithuanian State, until 1793 which was with Poland. But in 
the middle of the 19*" c., even the Polish language was removed 
from the throne of the state language: Russian was introduced 
into official and political life. Hence, the language situation be- 
came quite complicated in Lithuania; at the very least it was 
a three storey structure of three languages. Russian and then 
Polish were at the top of the hierarchy. The Samogitian dialect 
of Lithuanian, used mostly by the common people, Bialorussian, 
different dialects in the Eastern periphery of Vilnius province 
and Jewish, spoken by at least a tenth of the country were at 
the very bottom of the structure. It should be mentioned that 
Lithuanian Muslims (mostly Tatars) and Karaites spoke their 
own languages. In the larger cities, German was used in offi- 
cial life. It was understood by the educated people and Russian 
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bureaucrats, among whom there were many Germans from the 
Baltic provinces. This was the tradition inherited from the old 
Lithuanian state which gradually disappeared in the first half 
of the 19** c, The new bourgeois democratic tendencies were 
forming, inevitably leading towards ethnic and class integration, 
without which a modern nation cannot possibly develop. There- 
fore, the integration* of social groups in Lithuania, under condi- 
tions of Russian occupation, was clearly in conflict to the pros- 
pects of the future Lithuanian State. If the Lithuanian Jews are 
integrated on the basis of the Russian language and Orthodox 
religion, it means that a new ethno-political structure is being 
formed — “gente Judaicus, natione Ruthenus” (that was Russian 
imperial interest); it means that the tradition of the Lithuanian 
State and the concept of citizen will be totally eroded. We can 
say that in large part this did occur. 

However, the situation in Lithuania was even more complicat- 
ed: if we were to say that the Jews were being integrated on the 
basis of the Polish language, which was indicated by J. K. Ginti- 
lain his book for Jewish young people written in Polish, then the 
circumstances for another ethno-political structure to appear 
were created. This could be expressed by the formula “gente 
Judaicus, natione Polonus”. This tendency was also expressed in 
the Lithuania of the time though the Russian government strove 
to suppress its manifestations. This tendency was obvious among 
the common Lithuanian people. During the first period of Rus- 
sian occupation (what a paradox!), it was not Russification but 
Polonization that achieved the greatest effect on the integration 
of Lithuanian society. The Lithuanians were especially threat- 
ened with losing their separate ethno-political status, i.e. state 
identity, and with becoming “gente Lituanus, natione Polonus”, 
i.e. with preserving only their regional and ethnographic differ- 
ences from Poland’s. However, Lithuanian texts by J. K. Gintila 
in the Hebrew alphabet reached neither the Jewish community 
in Lithuanian cities nor the J. Zavadski printers in Vilnius, who 
were being negotiated with for publication. The social effect of 
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this work was zero. But the idea of publication itself is very im- 
portant to explain the development of Lithuanian culture. Even 
so, the absolute majority or the Jews learned neither Lithuanian 
nor Russian nor Polish up to the First World War. They stayed in 
their traditional Yiddish world of Lita. 

If we were to stop at this point, several questions would remain 
unanswered. If we are to believe the encyclopedia’s assertions, !© 
why did Gintila, the high Church dignitary, who was so con- 
cerned about the conversion of the Jews to the Catholic faith and 
dedicated all his years to the studies in Hebraistics for mission- 
ary aims, become the most controversial historiographic figure? 
Why were the priests, bishop M. Valancius and others from the 
ranks of the Cathotic wing of Lithuanian national movement, so 
sceptical about J. K. Gintila’s works? Finally, was it necessary 
to study the Bible and Hebrew philology so deeply if he wanted 
to write the Catechism for the Jews in Lithuanian language and 
Hebrew letters? He could certainly have managed to do this with 
the knowledge received at Theological seminary. 

One answer to these related questions might lie in the fact that 
due to the enormous estrangement between the Jews and other 
groups of 19'* C, Lithuanian society, even the adoption of the new 
faith by a member of the Jewish community or even his baptism 
did not guarantee that the neophyte would be left in peace. 

However, there were other reasons for the negative attitude of 
the Catholic priests towards J. K. Gintila. They are to be found in 
London and in the activity of the Bible Society, founded in Russia 
in 1812. The missionary work of this society bypassed the plans 
of the Vatican, and in Russia, it was banished soon after its rec- 
ognition. The censure of the Bible Society, enforced by Pope Leo 
XII in 1824, Pope Gregory XVI in 1834 and Pope Pius IX, was suf- 
ficient reason for Catholic society to condemn J. K. Gintila. 

In addition, new ideas about the integration of all faiths based 
on the Bible were cautiously being raised among some of the 
Vilnius university professors. This stimulated Hebraistic stud- 
ies and discussions with the rabbis, which J. K. Gintila enjoyed 
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very much. However, in the absence of deeper studies, it is now 
difficult to guess how K. Kontrimas and his supporters imagined 
this integration. It is impossible to discern on what confession 
or ritual ecumenical convictions of Vilnius citizens were based. 
They did not necessarily have to be based on the authority of 
the Roman Catholic Church. And even if they were, it cannot 
be unequivocally claimed that J. K. Gintila’s mission towards 
the Jewish community was to be maximally assimilationist. At 
this point, we have to stress once more that these speculations 
and suppositions are highly hypothetical. We do not pretend to 
answer such complicated questions in a simple fashion. 


Work of Professor A. Muchlinski (1803-1877) needs to be men- 
tioned separately. First of all, it is worthwhile to remember his 
qualifications since the presentation of J. K. Gintila as Hebraist 
requires a critical characterization of the author of the mem- 
oirs. A. Muchlinski was born in Vilnius, most likely in a family 
of Lithuanian Tatars. At the beginning, he studied at Vilnius 
University and his interest in Oriental studies was connected 
with K. Kontrimas’s plans. It is known that K. Kontrimas con- 
cerned himself with the preparation of specialists of the Eastern 
languages. Thanks to him and the efforts of the Masonic Lodge, 
(“The Proud Lithuanian”) J. Senkowski, later a well-known ori- 
entalist, was sent to Egypt. However, A. Muchlinski received no 
support from the Vilnius intelligentsia for himself for the simple 
reason that after the 1831 rebellion against Russian domination 
and the subsequent closing of Vilnius University, he was forced 
to look for educational opportunities at Petersburg University. 
From there, A. Muchlinski was sent to Turkey and Egypt in 1932. 
He brought back some especially valuable manuscripts for the 
University of Petersburg, among them the writings of the Arab 
geographer Achmed al-Katib. Later, A. Muchlinski worked as a 
professor in the Department of Turkish languages at Petersburg 
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University. From 1846 till he retired, A. Muchlinski worked at 
the central library in Warsaw.!” 

Among the major works of A. Muchlinski, there are no special 
works of Hebraistics which would allow us to evaluate him asa 
specialist of this field. Here we have to seek the help of indirect 
sources of information. From 1847 up to 1859, in the process of 
the reform of Jewish state schools A. Muchlinski was appointed 
by the Minister of Education in Russia as an expert — so called 
visitator of the Jewish schools in the Western province, i.e. the 
former Grand Duchy of Lithuania.!® The fact that A. Muchlinski 
was recommended by Petersburg University would mean that 
he was selected from others because of his knowledge of Hebrew 
philology and history of Jewish society. This is also verified by 
A. Muchlinski’s report to the Ministry.!? 

An official secular course of education for the Jews in Rus- 
sia obviously had the intention to Russify them. This aggres- 
sive striving for assimilation was not expressed with respect to 
the Jews only but it oppressed all the inhabitants of Lithuania 
(especially after the suppression of the 1863 rebellion). There- 
fore, the attempt to form a network of public Jewish schools in 
Lithuania was condemned to failure, and aroused the opposi- 
tion of the Jewish community. A. GirSovicius, who analysed 
the circumstances of this reform of Jewish education, has men- 
tioned that secretly the Russian government had foreseen the 
decreasing of the program of the Jewish religion to a minimum 
and tried to take the Talmud, the basis of the spiritual life of 
the Jewish people, out of the teaching program.?° “The aim of 
education of the Jews is to bring them closer to Christians and 
to destroy the harmful prejudices which are supported by the 
Talmud,” it said in the first point of the Tsar’s edict on 13 Feb- 
ruary 1844. This meant that the government was striving to 
assimilate the Jews totally. This was the reason, no doubt, why 
reform did not succeed and from 1859 the Russian administra- 
tion stopped intruding into the matters of Jewish confessional 
training.?! 
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What attitudes of A. Muchlinski are revealed in his reports? 
First of all, it must be said that he saw the hopelessness of the 
means used by the Tsarist government. Secondly, A. Muchlin- 
ski, like all citizens of Vilnius, thought about the possibilities 
for the ethno-political integration of Lithuanian society, i.e. he 
saw the problem of the Jews through the eyes of citizenship. 
Integration for him meant the manifestation of civil conscious- 
ness in the society as a whole and among the Jews separately. 
The national separation of the Jews and their special religious 
development for him, just as for J. K. Gintila, were not to be 
questioned. Therefore, even in his official reports to the Ministry 
of Education, A. Muchlinski tried to demonstrate that secular 
education of the Jews could not be accomplished at the expense 
of their religious training. He suggested that the teaching of the 
Talmud be expanded, but like the German Haskallah (or latter 
Musar — the Lithuanian version) ideologists in the 18" century, 
he stressed the importance of the teachings of Maimonides and 
his rationalism. In addition, it was pointed out indirectly that 
the perspectives for Jewish education depended on the legal sit- 
uation of the Jews within the Russian state and on the possibili- 
ties for educated Jews to attain careers in politics and adminis- 
tration in the society as a whole.?? All these principles revealed 
in the reports can be connected with the democratic traditions 
of Vilnius University and with the tasks which were raised by 
the successors of K. Kontrimas’s Oriental program. 

Ending the analysis of Lithuanian ethno-political trends and 
tendencies in the 19" C., it is worthwhile to emphasize the situ- 
ation at the turn of the century, when the Democratic wing of 
Lithuanian society, the members of the national movement who 
had fought for the plan of Lithuanian autonomy in 1905 and 
during the elections to the Russian Duma, found common inter- 
est with the Jews and successfully co-ordinated their electoral 
programs that were directed against the conservative wing of 
the gentry. For the best of their common motherland Lithuania. 
The possibilities for such political understanding were already 
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present in the thinking of Lithuanian intellectuals in the first 
part of the 19t® century. 
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The double Fate 
of the Lithuanian gentry 


Lovers of metaphors may wonder what is meant by double fate. 
Most historians would write vividly of one destiny or state that 
there are many destinies. It is a question of one or many. I would 
agree with those who think that there are no identical people, 
and their destinies are not the same. People who are used to 
the textbook version of the Polonization of the Lithuanian gen- 
try may get the impression from the title of this paper that the 
double fate is connected especially with the question of the na- 
tional identity of the upper class of society. It would not be a 
big mistake to think that the destiny of the Lithuanian elite was 
similar to that of the Poles. In that case, the idea of a different 
destiny for the Lithuanian gentry would appear well founded: 
part of the Lithuanian gentry took part in the Lithuanian na- 
tional movement and the life of the restored Lithuanian state 
The national identity of the Lithuanian gentry is and will remain 
one of the most challenging questions in Lithuanian historical 
scholarship. 

Here, however, we are dealing with a different kind of dou- 
ble fate. It is the historiographic destiny of the Lithuanian gen- 
try, described in works of historians in the last century, and 
their destiny, connected with some unexpected tendencies in 
the Lithuanian gentry’s life, recently raised from the past. What 
is unexpected about the historical problems of the Lithuanian 
gentry? What is the difference between historiographic destiny 
and real destiny? How can the difference be traced? The answer 
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is this: It is well known that, since the time of Ausra (Dawn), 
the Lithuanian gentry have been considered to be foreign to the 
Lithuanian nation. The roots of modern Lithuanians have mostly 
been connected with the countryside. The ideological grounds of 
young Lithuanian nationalism (“We are the nation of peasants”) 
were also acceptable to theorists of class struggle in the Sovi- 
et period. With the help of textbooks, this opinion has become 
the universal view. The historic consciousness of several gen- 
erations of Lithuanians has been based on this historiographic 
view. Only after our singing revolution and the restoration of 
in-dependence were societies of the Lithuanian gentry, as well 
as the Society of the gentry of Zemaitija, established, and a new 
interest in family trees arose. How can this be explained? Can 
this tendency be seen as a desperate attempt to compensate for 
the poverty of our society or an imitation of the descendants of 
the Russian gentry? Or, perhaps, this can be interpreted as a 
rightful, authentic, spontaneous reaction to something hidden 
by history that has become free, together with some other gen- 
eral characteristics of Lithuanian society. Such unexpected cir- 
cumstances allow us to trace the double fate of the Lithuanian 
gentry (historiographic and real). 


Historiographic Fate 


Nowadays, nobody would be surprised by the statement that his- 
torians do not always tell the truth. Like their readers, historians 
are children of their epoch. A historian who tackles problems 
that are not interesting to his contemporaries would not be un- 
derstood by members of his society. Of course, there are excep- 
tions — some works were better understood by later generations 
than by contemporaries. Those who do their best to satisfy their 
readers’ curiosity usually do not serve the muses; they serve the 
readers. In this way, a history that has more in common with 
the present than with the past may be created — one may choose 
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among the more primitive examples of Soviet historiography. 
However, some deviations in historiographic destiny are con- 
nected with more complex reasons. It is not always possible to 
explain them. Over several centuries of historical science there 
were all kinds of deviations: falsification of historical sources, as 
well as unjust accusations of falsification. For instance, for sev- 
eral decades, Teodoras Narbutas — the author of the nine volume 
History — was considered to be a falsifier of Lithuanian annals 
until later investigators proved that the Lithuanian chronicle of 
Bychow really existed. On the other hand, even a historian who 
does not falsify facts deliberately may misinterpret past events 
for some other reason. The historiographic destiny of the Lithua- 
nian gentry seems to be determined by such circumstances. 

Reading the works of prewar Lithuanian historians, one can 
see that the focus of researchers was not the upper stratum of 
society, the Lithuanian gentry. Konstantinas Avizonis’s Lietu- 
vos bajorai Vazy laikais (Lithuanian Gentry in the Vaza Period) 
and Augustinas Janulaitis’s Lietuvos bajorai ir ju seimeliai XIX 
amziuje (Lithuanian Gentry and Their Seym in the XIX Century)! 
published before World War II, are notable exceptions. However, 
there is no denying the absence of the investigation of the gen- 
try in Lithuanian historiography. There are a number of books 
on the history of the peasants, but none on the history of the 
gentry. 

For six decades after the publication of Janulaitis’s book, no 
one wrote about the fate of the Lithuanian gentry in modern 
times. One of the reasons was that this stratum of old citizens 
was considered to be foreign, totally Polonized and even socially 
dangerous. The concept of complete Polonization determined the 
Lithuanian gentry’s role of the dead. Lithuanian historians were 
inclined to search for something close (not foreign) in Lithuania’s 
past. Searching for Lithuanians in the history of Lithuania was the 
aim of the young historians of the 1930s, who gathered a round 
Lithuanian History, edited by A. Sapoka?. Therefore, everything 
that was considered not Lithuanian (or not only Lithuanian) was 
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not found interesting by local investigators. This especially con- 
cerned the processes and events of the nineteenth century that 
determined the character of the modern Lithuanian nation. To 
cut a long story short, historians did not write about the Lithua- 
nian gentry because they were considered to be foreign. 

However, this was not the only reason not to create a picture 
of the gentry in Lithuanian historiography. The relations be- 
tween the landlords and the country people were very important 
too. In the period of the national movement and later — between 
the World Wars - there was a strong feeling of the gentry’s injus- 
tices toward the people... 

Baisioji baudziavos skriauda per amzius slégé valstiecius ir 
kruvinu skausmu rusena Sirdyse kiekvieno lietuvio, kilusio is 
Siaudinés pastogés. Skriaudos nepamirSta ir gyvieji palikuonys. 
Lietuvos dvaras — sinonimas isnaudojimo, neteisybés, priverstin- 
io nutautéjimo. 

(The dreadful offense of serfdom oppressed the peasants and 
iS Stili burning painfully in the hearts of Lithuanians who came 
from the countryside. Their living descendants do not forget the 
offense. The Lithuanian estate is a synonym for exploitation, in- 
justice and compulsory denationalization.)* 

These words were not written by some Soviet author but by 
Vanda Daugirdaité-Sruogiené, who published her article “Lie- 
tuvos bajoru palikuonys” (The Descendants of the Lithuanian 
Gentry) in Séja, a magazine out of Chicago. 

However, in making this statement, the Lithuanian diaspora 
historian was trying to draw conclusions that were quite un- 
like those made by Soviet writers. In Soviet Marxist historiogra- 
phy, the peasants’ hatred for the lord’s manor had to fit into the 
methodological categories of absolute class conflict (as this was 
necessary for the ends of Marxist — or, more accurately, pseudo- 
Marxist demagogy, which could be summarized, if we simplify 
grossly, in the following words: feudal lords abused the peas- 
ants, exploited the workers and used the fruits of their labor, 
and so are not worthy of being remembered). Since historical 
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scholarship is to some extent a tool to serve memory, this Marx- 
ist position helped remove the gentry from the list of topics for 
research. Vanda Daugirdaité-Sruogiené herself has called at- 
tention to another side of the same problem. She noted that, 
when discussing the social conflicts between the lord and the 
peasant, ...it is often forgotten that a system of social injustice 
ruled not only in Lithuania but also in most of Europe for many 
centuries... Many people should remember that there were not 
nearly as many harsh injunctions in Lithuania in this terrible 
system of serfdom as in Germany, where the “ius primae noctis” 
was supported by law.* 

Daugirdaité-Sruogiené has tried to show that social distanc- 
ing in the past is not an obstacle to present-day Germans to 
feel respect for traditions of their feudal knights and “exploiters,” 
while the German people today include the descendants of both 
plebeians and nobles. To be convinced of this, we simply have 
to consider how much research German historians and those 
of other Western European countries devote to research on the 
culture of the nobility and to the writing of works on the every- 
day life of their historic elites. 

Most Lithuanian historians, especially in Soviet times, chose 
a different path. The past was, so to speak, “degentrified.” When 
they wrote about Lithuanian intellectuals, they had to find 
“representatives of the people.” If they did have to deal with the 
noble origins of one or another activist, often they passed over 
this fact in silence or referred to it as unimportant. Thus, for 
example, in writing the biography of Dionizas PoSka, his no- 
ble origins (he was the owner of a medium-sized estate with 
its peasants) are completely overshadowed by the descriptions 
he created in his works of the rising peasant (Samogitian and 
Lithuanian serfs). Dionizas PoSka’s heroes, as a literary critic 
might say, almost totally upstage the respected and influential 
personality of the nobleman of Samogitia. All of this was al- 
ready evident in nineteenth-century Russian cultural politics 
for the so-called Northwestern territories. For it was important 
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for Russian imperial policy to show that the “Lithuanian people” 
had been, and were, a placid peasant community, for whom the 
rebelliousness and ambitions of “Polonized gentry nobles” to re- 
establish the old Lithuanian state were quite foreign. To put it 
another way, attempts were made to convince the Russian (and 
European) society of those times that Lithuanians were a people 
without a nobility of their own, without their own political elite, 
and so without their own traditions of political life. Thus the 
nineteenth-century Russian strategy of a “degentrified” Lithua- 
nia was reflected in the pages of Lithuanian historiography. All 
members of the upper class of Lithuania became “Poles” in this 
literature. 

Another trend of Lithuanian historiography was less no- 
ticeable; it appeared before the Second World War, but gained 
strength only in the postwar diaspora. Its first representatives 
can be considered to have been the brothers Vaclovas and Myko- 
las BirziSka, along with Vanda Daugirdaité-Sruogiené, who has 
already been mentioned. The latter had already begun research 
on nineteenth-century nobles’ estates in Samogitia for her Mas- 
ter’s thesis at Vytautas Magnus University. However, this short 
work, published in the 1930s, was written in a very cautious 
manner and did not touch upon the wider circumstances of the 
fate of the gentry. 

In his memoirs, Mykolas BirziSka, who was a leftist —- although 
of gentry origin — offered a very realistic assessment of the mis- 
sion of the Lithuanian gentry in the period of national revival. 
For him, the gentry as a class was a relic of the past. Making a 
show of oneself as a noble seemed to him a hollow pastime. At- 
tempts to maintain older traditions of a ruling class for the new 
Lithuanian nation seemed unreal and might even complicate 
Lithuanian identity. Professor Birziska contemptuously recalled 
the story of the founder of the Lithuanian nobles’ association, 
which operated between the two world wars. Jonas Gediminas 
Berzanskis, who called himself a prince and who came from a 
small village in Pluogas in the parish of ViekSniai: 
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Now if he had devoted those twelve years that he gave to find- 
ing documents to prove his princely status to collecting histori- 
cal material about his own region in those very same archives, 
how much he could have contributed to Lithuanian historical 
research!® 

Wrote Birziska in his book Lietuviy tautos kelias 1 naujaji 
gyvenima (The Lithuanian People’s Road to a New Life). Jonas 
Berzanskis, who was a well-known contributor to the Lithua- 
nian national renaissance periodicals Ausra and Varpas was 
not considered to be psychologically abnormal, but from a social 
point of view his attitude seemed bizarre. 

However, Mykolas BirziSka’s sceptical attitude referred only 
to attempts by the gentry to maintain itself as a conscious 
(self-conscious) class in recent times. He treated the role of the 
gentry in Lithuania’s past with respect, disagreeing with those 
who defended the theory of total Polonization of the gentry. He 
wrote, 

For a long time now, it has been correctly repeated that 
Lithuanianism... survived only under a thatched roof. But it is 
incorrect to draw from this statement the conclusion - as is of- 
ten done - that only rural Lithuanianism was maintained. It is 
true that this formed the older, strongest and oldest foundation 
for a new Lithuanian culture, but it must be added that the sur- 
vival of Lithuanianism was also supported by the gentry, which 
also lived under thatched roofs, and whose influence was felt 
both in the countryside and in Lithuanian culture.® 

The ideas of this professor, who found himself in exile, went 
along with the argument offered by Mykolas Riomeris in 1915: 
that it is wrong to think that the Lithuanian gentry was Polo- 
nized in its entirety. Class boundaries and ethnic boundaries 
were not the same in Lithuania. According to Riomeris, this 
simplified interpretation of Lithuanian ethno social structures 
was the product of political demagogy that could provoke a 
Lithuanian modernizing pathology. Riomeris demonstrated that 
Polonization affected not only the upper ranks of the Lithuanian 
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society but also the peasant class, especially in the southeast 
part of the country. 

In the last decade, the beginning of which practically coincid- 
ed with the new surge of Lithuanian national renaissance, this 
historiographical tendency was revived by a group of Lithuanian 
historians of the younger generation grouped around the publi- 
cation, Historical Research in the Lithuanian Renaissance. So far, 
nine volumes of this series have appeared. 

The basic thesis of this school refers to the fate of the gen- 
try as upholders of the old political traditions of the Grand 
Duchy of Lithuania. It denies the statement, which up to 
then dominated Lithuanian historiography, that the Lithua- 
nian people began modernization with an incomplete social 
structure: that is, without a noble class. In opposition to this 
established opinion, efforts were made to demonstrate that 
only the Lithuanian noble class itself reached modern times 
in an incomplete state.’ A large part of this social class was 
Polonized, and this class’s social activism was almost totally 
absorbed into that of the Polish people. In general, interest in 
the history of the gentry has grown sharply so that it is likely 
that historical attitudes to the fate of the gentry may be con- 
siderably modified. 


It is possible to reconsider the situation of the Lithuanian gen- 
try at the close of the 19 century because of the existence of 
a broad range of historical sources. Even the use of old and 
well-known statistical facts can give impetus to the development 
of new interpretations, allowing us to explain the real relations 
among class, native language and national identity in Lithua- 
nian society. 

In order to evaluate the gentry statistically, we can once more 
use the first general census of inhabitants of the Russian em- 
pire of 1897 (earlier statistics did not include such information). 
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However, it must be kept in mind that, in the 1897 census, na- 
tionality was established according to only one criterion — native 
language. 

Thus, in 1897 about 2.7 million people lived in the in the 
territory of present-day Lithuania that belonged to Russia (in 
contemporary Lithuanian historiography it is customary to 
equate the Lithuanian territory of the 19° century with those 
districts whose centers now belong to the Republic of Lithua- 
nia). Of these, 87.3 percent lived in the rural areas and villages, 
while 12.7 percent lived in towns. Class structure was as fol- 
lows: peasants formed 73.4 percent, townsfolk, 20 percent, and 
nobles, 5.2 percent, with the percentages for other classes not 
being indicated. The native language of 58.3 percent of people 
living in present Lithuanian territory (except the Klaipéda re- 
gion) was Lithuanian. In the census for Samogitia, Lithuanian 
and Samogitian were indicated separately, 13.3 percent were 
Jewish and 10.3 percent, Poles, 14.6 percent spoke one of the 
Eastern Slavic languages. 

The class structure of towns and bigger cities was as fol- 
lows: 56.9 percent were townsfolk, 29.2 percent were peasants, 
8.2 percent nobles, 2.4 percent were administrators, 1.1 percent 
were merchants and 2.2 percent representatives of other class- 
es. From the point of view of native language, the demographic 
structure of towns was as follows: 42.1 percent of Lithuanian 
townsfolk said that their native language was Yiddish, 24 per- 
cent, Polish, 21.5 percent, one of the eastern Slavic languages 
and 7.8 percent said it was Lithuanian. It is not possible from 
these statistical facts to determine what languages dominated 
public town life, but it is known that it was Polish and Rus- 
sian. Lithuanian, like Yiddish, was most often a means of com- 
munication among those people for whom this was their native 
language.® 

Now let us analyze relations between language and class. The 
inhabitants whose native language was Lithuanian (or Samogi- 
tian) — and only these are considered Lithuanians in historical 
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works — belonged to the following classes: 93.3 percent were 
peasants, 3.9 percent were townsfolk and 2.5 percent were no- 
bles. However, in the Kaunas administrative district this break- 
down was a little different among those whose native language 
was the Samogitian dialect: 86.6 percent peasants, 6.3 percent 
townsfolk and up to 6.7 percent nobles (and this after all upris- 
ings and their repression!) 

These figures seem to confirm the claim for the peasant ba- 
sis of the Lithuanian nation. But, on the other hand, we should 
look more closely at those figures which we have not paid much 
attention to up to now. The native language of almost one-third — 
27.7 percent — of the nobles by birth, living on what is present- 
day Lithuanian territory, was Lithuanian. There were even more 
such nobles in the Kaunas administrative district - 36.6 percent. 
Of course, the native language of the majority of Lithuanian no- 
bles (59.4 percent) was Polish.? 

Even in the Vilnius administrative district, the number of no- 
bles who considered Polish their native language was less than 
in the whole Lithuanian territory —- on the average, just 51.6 
percent. The native language of 32.5 percent of the nobles in 
the Vilnius administrative district was Bielorussian, while 10 
percent was Russian and 4 percent (!) Lithuanian. In all, nobles 
in the Vilnius district comprised 4.4 percent of all inhabitants 
(In the Kaunas district they comprised 6.4 percent and in the 
Suwalki district, only 0.6 percent). 

On the other hand, among the people who lived in the terri- 
tory of present-day Lithuania and whose native language was 
Polish, it was not the nobles, but the peasants, who dominated: 
the latter comprised 40.9 percent, while nobles formed 30.2 per- 
cent and townsfolk, 26.4 percent.!° 

During the period of national renaissance, as well as later, 
the integration of the gentry into modern Lithuanian national 
social structures took place very painfully. Land reform acts 
of the 1920s carried out by the governments of Independent 
Lithuania were the most important and radical means used 
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to alter the economic basis of the noble class. During the in- 
terwar period, between ethnic nationalism and the Bolshevik 
threat, the heirs of the gentry felt very uneasy in Lithuania. The 
conflict with Poland over Vilnius heightened Lithuanian suspi- 
cions. In regard to “Polish-speaking Lithuanian gentry,” Vanda 
Daugirdaité-Sruogiené has noted that: 

During the period of independence, most former nobles who 
took part in the work of establishing our state hid their noble 
origins. Some of them were afraid that the persecution of those 
of noble origin might begin among us as it had in Bolshevik 
Russia, while others simply were trying to avoid the derision of 
their fellow citizens.!! 

The most amazing example of this was the wife of the famous 
poet Henrikas Radauskas. It was only before her death that she 
admitted to V. Daugirdaité-Sruogiené that her mother had been 
a real princess, Czartoriska, and showed her their family coat 
of arms, the Vytis (an armed knight on horseback, the state 
emblem of Lithuania). 

At the present time, observing how the descendants of Lithua- 
nian nobles are creating organizations, it has to be admitted 
that the historiographical fate of the nobility deviated too much 
from its real fate. Thus there is a need to expand interdisci- 
plinary research in these fields, and these might be of help in 
current life. For there is a real danger that the interest felt by 
the descendants of the nobility in family histories will turn into 
comical examples of pomposity and amateurism. 
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Political goals of Lithuanians, 1863-1918 


Introduction 


Lithuania can be compared with other nations which achieved 
statehood in the Middle Ages only to lose their independence 
early in the modern era. Unlike most of these nations, Lithua- 
nia almost lost its ruling class, the nobility, as well. It has been 
justly noted that the long period of time between the era when 
the Grand Duchy of Lithuania flourished and national rebirth in 
the 19 century has led to idealization and mythification of the 
distant past. Meanwhile, the more recent period of union with 
Poland has been passed over in silence, ignored, or evaluated 
very harshly.! 

The modern new Lithuanian nation supposedly rested on a 
new social base consisting of emancipated peasants and the 
democratic intelligentsia. While substantially true, this very 
general thesis conceals the true complexity of the ethno-polit- 
ical, ethno-social and ethno-cultural structure of Lithuania of 
that period. Recently, historians have begun to question asser- 
tions about the complete Polonization of the Lithuanian nobles. 
It is to be remembered that many descendants of the Lithua- 
nian gentry entered into the Lithuanian national movement at 
the end of the 19** and beginning of the 20 century. On the 
other hand, Lithuanian historiography (and much Polish and 
Russian historiography) equates nationality with language or 
ethnography, ignoring the ethno-political past of Lithuania, the 
relationship between the traditions of common statehood with 
the Polish kingdom and the visions of the future on the part 
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of modern Lithuanian nationalists. Forgotten is the tenacious 
tradition of patriotism in the Grand Duchy of Lithuania which 
sought political union with Poland in the 19*® century, volun- 
tarily joining the Polish nation. This part of Lithuanian history 
melts into the pages of Polish history. 

The purpose of this article is to raise alternatives to estab- 
lished conceptions of the history of the Lithuanian movement 
during the 19" century. This interpretation is admittedly rath- 
er controversial and in part hypothetical, focusing on formal, 
juridical-state aspects of the Lithuanian movement which in 
many ways influenced the development of political thought and 
the advocacy of an independent Lithuanian state. 


Lithuania and the Lithuanians in the 19** century 


The Lithuania of the 19 century was not merely a land of dream, 
myth and history as was later depicted by the poet Oscar Mitosz. 
The Grand Duchy of Lithuania annexed by Russia at the end of 
the 18 century was much more than an ephemeral conglom- 
eration of exotic groups. It was a state with well-defined borders 
and forms of political civilization which were cultivated by the 
nobles of Lithuania even after the Russian occupation. 

In present-day terms, the concept “Lithuania” has two mean- 
ings: on the one hand, it means the Lithuanian state and the 
territory and ethnopolitical community governed by it, and, 
on the other, the area inhabited by Lithuanians in the ethno- 
graphic sense. Of course, the borders of ethnographic Lithuania 
have never quite coincided with the territory of the Lithuanian 
state. If at the beginning of the 19'* century, immediately after 
its incorporation into Russia, “Lithuania” clearly meant a former 
state, an ethnopolitical category, then by the end of the century, 
Lithuania more and more often meant the territory inhabited by 
Lithuanians, or the “Lithuania proper” (Lithuania propria). But 
at this same time, the term “Lithuania” was still used to refer 
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to the entire territory defined by the Grand Duchy’s borders in 
1772 (sometimes the term “historical Lithuania” was used in- 
stead in order to emphasize its difference from ethnographic 
Lithuania). Both of these concepts existed at the same time, re- 
flecting real socio-political divisions. For the Lithuanian nobil- 
ity, Lithuania meant the Grand Duchy dismembered by Russia, 
while for the growing democratic intelligentsia, Lithuania meant 
an ethnographic reality. 

The question of what Lithuania was, and what it should be in 
the future was kept firmly in the background by the long period 
of Russian rule and complicated ethno-social situation inher- 
ited from the times of union with Poland. This was by no means 
an exclusively Lithuanian problem. The mature Polish national 
movement experienced similar difficulties. As late as 1915, the 
Polish geographer W. Nalkowski argued as follows: “Today, Po- 
land exists only as an ethnographic concept; it is like a shoal 
remaining after a political dam has been washed away, a shoal 
which waves try to deepen.” Roman Dmowski, the leader of the 
“National Democracy” movement, admitted that “we are unable 
to define exactly the territory of the future Polish state, because 
even in our aspirations it has not become clear. But probably no 
one doubts that Poland, neither within its historical borders nor 
strictly ethnographic ones, is not viable as a state.”° The historic 
union of Poland and Lithuania lay at the centre of political dis- 
cussion for both Poles and Lithuanians. 

Alongside the concept of “Lithuania”, a second ethno-political 
concept was also prominent in the political discourse of the 19t® 
century, that of “Samogitia” (Zemaitija), denoting the western 
part of the Grand Duchy of Lithuania by the Baltic sea, the 
Duchy of Samogitia. In 1840, when the Russian government 
began to increase the severity of its administration in Lithua- 
nia, it forbade the use of the terms “Lithuania” and “Samogitia” 
in official communications. The Russian effort to efface the old 
names from official maps and from society’s memory showed 
that Lithuania (and Samogitia) continued to be conceived as a 
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former state and an ethnographic category. The Russian admin- 
istration henceforth used the term “Northwestern Territory” in 
place of “Lithuania” in all official communications. Although, as 
Tadeusz Kosciuszko once put it, a nation is not a name,* this 
move of the Russian government was a great blow to Lithuanian 
society at the time. Nevertheless, the Governor General of Viln- 
ius, Eduard Baranov, reported in 1865, “Samogitia remained as 
an old historical geographical term and was ruled by the diocese 
of TelSiai. To this day, the law acknowledges the name of the 
diocese of TelSiai or Samogitia. This simple name often reminds 
Lithuanians of a time of freedom and is therefore contrary and 
harmful to [Russia’s] state unity because it may serve the propa- 
ganda purposes of national and political liberation.” 

As already mentioned, the term “Lithuanian” referred both 
to the 19t® century descendants of the Grand Duchy’s citizen- 
nobles, who had often entirely forgotten the Lithuanian lan- 
guage, and to representatives of the ethnolinguistic Lithua- 
nian community, the peasantry and the educated class (the 
term “Samogitian” was sometimes used synonymously). At the 
end of the 19** century, the former group tended to express its 
Lithuanian ethnicity with the Latin formula gente Lithuanus 
natione Polonus, while the latter group, which until then had 
been composed of social outsiders seeking democratic social 
reforms and equality, often regarded the nobility with contempt 
and mistrust. 

With the democratization of the political movement, and the 
domination of the arena of social struggle by the plebeian ele- 
ment, the Lithuanian nobility had to choose whether it would 
identify with the Lithuanians or the Poles. The archaic Lithua- 
nian-Polish construct of the nobility’s national identity was not 
likely to be accepted by modernized Lithuanians. Lithuanian 
nationalism, similar to that of other nations, demanded very 
clear and universally comprehensible signs of nationality. Lan- 
guage usually became the sign. Of course, Lithuanian nobles 
in the 19** century almost never used the Lithuanian language 
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as a means of communication among themselves; at the same 
time, however, they did not consider language to be the only 
indicator of national identity. Some made utopian attempts to 
harmonize the past with the future, the nobles’ interests with 
those of the peasants, Polish political pretensions with the de- 
sires of a youthful Lithuanian nationalism. Nevertheless, the 
upper sectors of Lithuanian society gradually lost their class 
identity and had to choose new directions of existence leading 
either to modern Lithuanian or Polish ethno-social communi- 
ties; this class, which had been relatively monolithic, split. From 
it emerged part of Lithuania’s Poles and Lithuanians who “did 
not speak Lithuanian.” 


The Uprising of 1863 and the Lithuanian 
Political Program 


The Lithuanian political program in the uprising of 1863 was not 
recorded in any document. It can only be reconstructed in the 
most general terms, using indirect evidence, for example, proto- 
cols from interrogations of Lithuanian rebels and the periodicals 
of the time. 

The uprising in Lithuania was part of a movement involv- 
ing both partners of the former Polish-Lithuanian Union. At the 
time, this armed anti-Russian movement was usually referred 
to as the “Polish rebellion” or the “Polish war”; but the term “Pole” 
meant, first of all, a citizen of the Polish-Lithuanian Common- 
wealth. Therefore, this appellation applied as well to that sec- 
tor of Lithuanian society which fought for the restoration of its 
old statehood. The Russian authorities, seeking to break up the 
anti-Russian forces in the western areas of empire, attempted 
to depict the whole affair as a Polish revolt against Russia, for- 
eign to Lithuanians. They attempted to prove that there was no 
impulse toward political liberation in Lithuania itself, no sign of 
independent local thinking about statehood. However, I. Bibikov, 
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the governor-general of Vilnius, described a far different reality 
in a letter he wrote to the Tsar before the uprising: “for the sake 
of truth, one must admit that nobles in the Samogitian region, 
and people of Samogitian descent in general, appeared as much 
if not more opposed to the government than the Poles, and one 
cannot in the least maintain that this feeling is borrowed from the 
latter, and not inborn to them.” 

On the other hand, Lithuanians at this time made no proc- 
lamations of independent statehood. Perhaps only the famous 
Russian democrat Alexander Herzen, in his London-based pe- 
riodical, Kolokol, alluded to such ideas: “Let Lithuania, Byelo- 
russia and the Ukraine be with whomever they choose, or with 
no one; if we could only know their will, unfalsified and true.”’ 
In texts of that time, the frequently discussed question “with 
whom” — with Poland or with Russia — showed that Lithuanian 
society and its political thinking had matured to the point that 
it could conceive of itself as a separate ethnopolitical commu- 
nity, but that it had not developed to the point that it could 
conceive of itself as an independent state. Indeed, during the 
rebellion, the archaic tradition of union with Poland was revived 
and expanded; in place of the former Commonwealth, the rebels 
planned to create a triple federation of Poland, Lithuania and 
“Russia”, a territory consisting of lands of Eastern Byelorussia 
and part of the Ukraine.® The editor of a newspaper published 
by Lithuanian insurgents, Zinia apie lenky vainq su Maskoliais 
[News About the Polish War with the Muscovites], Mikalojus 
Akelaitis (Akieliewicz) wrote that in this triple state, Lithuania 
should be composed of four of the northwestern provinces of the 
Russian empire: those of Vilnius, Kaunas, Minsk and Gardinas. 
The rebels were using the Grand Duchy of Lithuania as their 
justification for sovereignty, promising democratic government 
and guarantees for all linguistic and cultural groups to develop 
their own ideals of spiritual life. 

During the uprising, the old traditions of statehood dominat- 
ed. One of the greatest democratic leaders, the Catholic priest 
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Antanas Mackevi¢ius, wrote in a letter from his prison cell: “My 
thirst to do good for the people gave me the strength and the 
possibility to arouse the people, and with no other purpose than 
to try to rouse it so that it would become aware and would de- 
clare whether it is with Russia or with Poland that it wishes to be 
joined. This right [to national self-determination] already exists in 
Europe, and it could not be expressed in any other ways than by 
means of an uprising ... because Lithuania lacks many conditions 
for an independent revolution and at the same time any means of 
achieving something lasting for the future. I wanted to aid Poland, 
and to demand help from it for a revolution in Lithuania, and by 
this means to win for the people a temporary recognition of citi- 
zen’s rights ... and sooner or later they would have had their say 
concerning their destiny.” In other words, the ideological lead- 
ers of the Lithuanians believed that in order for Lithuania to 
develop its own political life further, it must first free itself from 
Russia’s grip, restoring itself in one form or another with its 
1772 borders. Only then would it deal with the problems involv- 
ing its partner — the Polish kingdom. 

As for the shape of Lithuania’ political future, the historical 
literature distinguishes four different conceptions. One group, 
the White party led by J. Geysztor, envisioned Lithuania as the 
province of Poland; a second group saw it as an equal member 
of federation; a third, for example, K. Kalinowski, strove for a 
separate Lithuanian state; and the fourth group, for example, 
bishop Motiejus Valancius (Wolonczewski), emphasized a free 
ethnocultural status in general and was indifferent with regard 
to different states.!° Although this classification of political aims 
outlines attitudes which did not by any means enjoy equal popu- 
larity, none of these social groups or forces sought to join Lithu- 
ania’s future to that of Russia. In this very difficult geopolitical 
situation, the alternatives for Lithuanians were either to regain 
partial sovereignty shared with other members of a federation 
within the makeup of Poland, or to remain within the Russian 
empire and cease being Lithuania. 
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The Nobility’s Federalist Ideas at the Turn 
of the Century 


The nature of the federalist idea in Lithuanian history at the 
end of the 19** century is best expressed in the words of one 
of the democratic leaders of the nobility, A. H. Kirkor: “Does 
Lithuania, in order for it to be with Poland, have to cease being 
Lithuania? NO! I am Lithuanian, and that feeling within me will 
never be destroyed... Ihave a heart and feel sympathy for Poland 
to the degree that its destiny is linked to ours.”!! This emotional 
confession, written in Polish on the eve of the 1863 rebellion, 
reveals, one could say, the typical attitude of the Lithuanian 
nobility. Attempts have been made to compare these relations to 
the historical-political situation of other nations: with the Scot- 
tish position toward the monarchy of Great Britain, with Czech 
or Hungarian attitudes toward the Hapsburgs, and etc. But, just 
as the character of the Polish-Lithuanian Union until 1795 was 
a singular phenomenon,” so also were the relics of that union 
under conditions of a century-long Russian occupation. 

The suppression of the 1863 uprising was a great blow to 
Lithuanian society, especially the nobility. Massacres, emigra- 
tion to the West and exile to the East, the confiscation of many 
estates and the levying of heavy taxes on all landlords, a decree 
forbidding the intelligentsia (except clergy and physicians) to 
work in their own country, and the campaign of cultural Rus- 
sification: all of this changed the shape of political sentiments. 
With the entrance of the peasantry (which, after the reforms of 
1861, gained the rights of citizenship) into the arena of political 
life, and the growing assertiveness of the new Lithuanian in- 
telligentsia, the nobility gradually began to lose its dominant 
position. It became merely one among several Lithuanian po- 
litical forces. In the political program of the nobility, however, 
conservative attitudes were barely concealed by modern slogans. 
Faced with the rising varieties of Lithuanian and Polish nation- 
alism, the better part of the gente Lithuanus natione Polonus 
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were becoming only natione Polonus, consigning the problem of 
their roots to history and family albums. 

At the beginning of the 20‘ century, a group known as the 
krajowcy (the countrymen), which became especially active af- 
ter the revolution of 1905, arose among representatives of a cer- 
tain part of the nobility of Lithuania. The ideological basis of 
this group was the old tradition of the Grand Duchy’s statehood 
which had sustained the rebels of 1863. The model of the en- 
visioned Lithuanian state was basically identical to that which 
was outlined in the rebels’ program. Seeing the Russian empire 
as the main arena of its political aspirations, this group, like its 
predecessors, was oriented towards the union with Poland, dif- 
fering from the mid-nineteenth century as almost none of the 
krajowcy raised the idea of an armed uprising. After 1905, there 
was increasing discussion of the gradual restoration of Lithua- 
nia’s statehood — but parallel with democratic reform in Russia, 
rather than on its ruins as had been often imagined in the past. 
As Lithuanian and Polish nationalism developed, the supporters 
of aristocratic federalism drew closer to socialist and social dem- 
ocratic ideas. Conservatism blended with socialist utopias, giv- 
ing rise to a variety of ideological hybrids and anachronisms. The 
beliefs of the krajowcy, however, were more in line with modern 
nationalism. As such, they emphasized the primacy of historical- 
political statehood over ethnographic concerns and the right to 
national self-determination. The krajowcy esteemed historical 
arguments above all else. In 1915, Michal Rémer urged Poles to 
“recognize Lithuania as an individual whole,” explaining that “for 
us, there is only one path: the recognition and public proclamation 
of the Grand Duchy of Lithuania as the formation of a historical 
state.”!5 In this way, it would be possible to sway those Lithua- 
nians who were set against the Poles and, therefore, against re- 
establishing traditional ties of federation with Poland. 

B. Limanowski’s model was a characteristic amalgam of kra- 
jowci-style aristocratic federalism and socialist ideas, connect- 
ing the old problem of relations with Poland with that raised 
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by a territorial state based on historical Lithuania. In such a 
state, ethnic Lithuanians would have constituted a minor- 
ity. Limanowski proposed dividing the state into three cantons. 
From the Latvian territories, which had once belonged to the 
Polish-Lithuanian Commonwealth (Inflanty), Limanowski hoped 
to create a third Inflanty canton alongside the cantons of Viln- 
ius and Kaunas. The second would have been dominated by the 
populace speaking Byelorussian dialects, the third by Lithua- 
nians, and the first by Latvians. Limanowski’s futuristic visions 
were not based only on historical and political arguments. He 
had in mind the common ethnic background of Latvians and 
Lithuanians, and was convinced that “both, Lithuanians and 
Latvians, seeking to preserve their national identity, must first of 
all come closer to one another and join amongst themselves. Their 
ally is the Polish nation.”!* Although these plans were utopian, 
different elements of them would later arise in political or diplo- 
matic discussions. 


Towards Independent Statehood 


The idea of an independent state came to maturity in the Lithua- 
nian national movement in the final decades of the 19** century, 
but these plans could not be brought into the open due to vari- 
ous political circumstances. Most particularly, the Lithuanians 
were not strong enough to rid themselves of Russian domination 
on their own. Plans for the restoration of an independent state 
intertwined with the traditional problem of Polish-Lithuanian re- 
lations and the projection of those relations into the future. It is 
essential to distinguish here between the problem of Lithuanian 
statehood in general and the question of the creation of an inde- 
pendent state. The first problem was liberation from Russia and 
the restoration of the erstwhile state; the second, which arose 
while Lithuania was still a part of the Russian Empire, was a 
choice to be made by the modern Lithuanian nation regarding 
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union with Poland. Plans for the creation of an independent 
Lithuanian state meant the distinction of Lithuanian political 
interests from those of the Polish liberation movement. Whereas 
the latter reflected the desire for historical union, the former 
reflected a desire to live a political life independent from that of 
Poland. 

The formation of a program for independence began with the 
emergence of a new democratic intelligentsia (mostly of peasant 
origin) in the political arena. “The idea of Lithuanian indepen- 
dence was too great a matter, and it could be born and was born 
only out of struggle, only from a life or death conflict between an 
ever more parasitical old ruling class and a new generation, revo- 
lutionary in a national sense.”'> Because that old class of nobles 
in Lithuania inclined towards a common state with Poland, this 
internal argument about the guiding principles of the political 
future within Lithuanian society is, in the historical literature, 
frequently turned into a simple Polish-Lithuanian conflict. Pol- 
ish nationalism struggled in its own way with the conservative 
political tradition and rejected the possibility of restoring the old 
united state in a confederate or federal form. 

It was not hard for the new generation in the Lithuanian 
movement to understand that Lithuania was not Poland, but 
problems did arise in the argument with the “old ruling class” 
over whether to enter into federation with Poland or not. 

The need for independence and a historical path separate 
from that of Poland was acutely felt by Lithuanian émigré activ- 
ists, especially in the United States. Perhaps the best example 
is Dr. Jonas Sliapas, who already in the 1800’s had begun agi- 
tating to reduce Polish influence in Lithuania with the help of 
the Russian administration, an activity for which he was widely 
criticized in Lithuanian society. In 1887, in a pamphlet pub- 
lished in New York entitled Litwini i polacy (Lithuanians and 
Poles), he was one of the first to raise the idea of independence 
from the Poles. Later, periodical publications of various politi- 
cal orientations, both in and outside Lithuania, considered the 
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possibility of accomplishing these tasks and created elitist prin- 
ciples of action which, at the turn of the century, entered into 
programs of Lithuanian political parties. 

One of the first parties to develop a well thought out politi- 
cal program for Lithuanian independence was the Lithuanian 
Democratic Party created by activists grouped around the jour- 
nal Varpas, published illegally until 1905. The party’s political 
program, with respect to the statehood, was formulated by one 
of its leaders, Povilas ViSinskis as early as 1901.'° In his essay 
Credo, ViSinskis expressed the goal of creating an independent 
Lithuanian state more clearly than ever before: “Our ideal is 
a free, sovereign Lithuania, which has rid itself of despots both 
foreign and homebred and trampled darkness underfoot, and 
like other free nations, concerns itself with bettering its economic 
state and marches forward...”'’ Though impassioned in its style, 
ViSinskis’s essay articulated very precisely the idea of indepen- 
dence as well as the democratic nature of the projected Lithu- 
anian state. 

The Lithuanian Democratic Party, whose founding congress 
took place on 17 October, 1902, inscribed the goal of indepen- 
dence in its draft program. The first lines of this draft program 
stated, “A free Lithuania, independent of other nations - such 
is the ultimate goal of our Lithuanian Democratic Party.”!® 
Visinskis filled in the details of his conception of a national de- 
mocracy: more concretely, “...our political goal is an independent 
Lithuania in its approximate ethnographic borders, ruled by its 
own inhabitants with an Assembly (Seimas) in Vilnius. Those 
serving in the government, the legislature, the judiciary, etc., 
must be elected by means of the general, equal, secret and direct 
vote of all adult inhabitants of Lithuania irrespective of whether 
they are Lithuanians, Jews, Poles, Catholics, Lutherans, men or 
women... Jews, Germans, Latvians, Russians, Poles, Tartars and 
others whom fate has brought to Lithuania — all are inhabitants 
of Lithuania, and they must be guaranteed with rights equal to 
those of Lithuanians...”!9 
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The party program ignored Russian law and openly stated 
the goal of statehood. After constitutional reforms and the dec- 
laration of democratic citizen’s rights of Tsar Nikolai II in 1905, 
the development of Lithuanian political goals continued. It was 
necessary not only to restore an independent state but also to 
realistically evaluate means of attaining that goal. A prelimi- 
nary step in the quest for independence was to secure political 
autonomy. Lithuanian leaders understood that conditions were 
not yet ripe for separation from Russia. The demand for auton- 
omy, on the other hand, could openly fit into the framework of 
constitutional struggle. 

Ideas which up until then had been only in the minds of sep- 
arate individuals, and aims for Lithuania’s future written in the 
programs of the various parties, all coalesced at the Great As- 
sembly of Vilnius, a gathering of representatives of Lithuanian 
society in the fall of 1905. The decisions of the assembly marked 
the maturation of the idea of an independent Lithuania that 
culminated in the Declaration of Independence of 16 February, 
1918. 

The Great Assembly of Vilnius posed a concrete goal in the 
conditions of the 1905 revolution: political autonomy within 
the framework of Russia. It was understood that this was only 
a transitional stage on the way to accomplishing the ultimate 
goal of independence. Competing and even half-formed parties 
(the Lithuanian Democratic Party, the Lithuanian Social Demo- 
cratic Party, the National Lithuanian Democratic Party, and etc.) 
joined to sign the documents and thereby gave witness to the 
maturity of the Lithuanians’ political culture.?° The Vilnius as- 
sembly brought together about two thousand representatives of 
society from every area of Lithuania. The sheer number of par- 
ticipants would seem to ensure that the sentiments expressed 
at the meeting reflected the convictions of the large majority of 
Lithuanians. Although a few representatives of the “old class of 
citizens” did take part (for example, S. Narutavicius and D. Ma- 
linauskis), most of the nobility deliberately stayed away. There 
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was little doubt that the political claims of the nobility would find 
little support among the majority of Lithuanians. The time when 
a small percentage of the privileged nation’s inhabitants could 
determine the fate of the entire nation was coming to a close. 
The Lithuanians’ goal for independence gained new intensity 
after the beginning of the First World War, that is, when the 
Germans occupied Lithuania. The changed political and geopo- 
litical situation made it possible to move from words to deeds in 
modelling the political future. It was one thing to found the state 
on the basis of an ethnographic principle, but quite another to 
determine the ethnographic borders of Lithuania. Particularly 
in the south-eastern area, these were very difficult to define be- 
cause of that area’s ethnic and religious makeup. Lithuanian 
politicians like Petras Klimas had to act like Roman Dmowski in 
Poland: they understood that Lithuania as a state could not be 
formed according to either strictly historical borders or strictly 
ethnographic ones. They were, therefore, inclined to renounce 
the historical territories of Lithuania, making up four Russian 
administrative units (the provinces of Vilnius, Kaunas, Suvalkai 
and Gardinas), in which, according to the 1897 census, ethnic 
Lithuanians would have made up one third of the inhabitants, 
and to reduce this territory to a “healthy third.”?! Following from 
political discussions and research, and also from the situation 
at the German-Russian war front, the southeastern border de- 
fining Lithuanian territorial-political aspirations (a line running 
along Medila, Narutis and Berezina) gradually took shape. 


Compromises and Anachronisms 


In attempting to identify the differences among Lithuanian po- 
litical goals, distinguishing archaic and modern principles of 
political thought, conservative and forward-looking forces in 
Lithuanian society, and various other groupings and move- 
ments, it is essential to emphasize that all these things changed 
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rapidly over the course of years, combined amongst themselves, 
and underwent redefinition in discussions at various levels, 
in movement programs, and draft constitutions. Tactical and 
strategic circumstances often compelled Lithuanian groups to 
disguise their aims. Ideas, dreams and proposals spreading 
along the surface of mass consciousness looked rather differ- 
ent in the salons of the intelligentsia and the backroom politi- 
cal dealings of Vilnius. 

Because the formation of a Lithuanian identity distinct from 
Poles or other Slavs was not yet completed, it was quite hazard- 
ous to inquire too deeply into the vast heritage of the Grand 
Duchy of Lithuania. Moreover, to young Lithuanian nation- 
alists, the attempt to bring that heritage back to life seemed 
counterproductive. The creation of complex ethno-political 
structures (for example, projects for a multi-layered federation, 
a confederation, or a cantonal Lithuanian state in the territory 
of the former Grand Duchy) threatened to renew tendencies 
toward Polonization; the old argument of Lithuanian state- 
hood, however useful, also carried with it the understandable 
danger that the illustrious past could consume any plans for 
the future. This was the source of the sentiments described by 
Czesltaw Mitosz in a dialogue with Tomas Venclova: “In 1918- 
1939, the Lithuanians saw no appeal in all that was close to me 
in Vilnius: the krajowcy, dreams of federalism, and Masonic lib- 
erals who had once joined Pilsudski. It seemed that they were 
more inclined to deal with the anima naturaliter endeciana, for 
in that case at least there was a clearly visible enemy.”?? This 
is especially apt as a description of the sentiments dominating 
Lithuanian newspapers at the time. On the other hand, in po- 
litical consultations, it was sometimes attempted to reconcile 
the plans of the conservative wing of Lithuanian social demo- 
crats for realizing statehood, and those of the national demo- 
cratic, or shall we say, the nationalist wing. 

The first attempts of this kind are recorded at the time of 
the 1905 revolution, connected with the activity of the so-called 
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Vilnius autonomists and with Masonic lodges working un- 
der the leadership of the lawyer T. Wroblewski.?° In the winter 
and summer of that year, “Lithuanian and Polish irredentists” 
sought a compromise. The most prominent krajowcy activists — 
L. Abramowicz, V. Abramowicz, J. Klodt, L. Krywicki, W. Wrob- 
lewski, and T. Wroblewski-met with Lithuanian activists, among 
them representatives of the Lithuanian Social Democratic Party 
and the National Lithuanian Democratic Party — F. Bortevicieneé, 
J. Vileisis, P. ViSinskis, and also, indirectly, A. Smetona. Those 
forces came together for a brief moment and then once again 
went their separate ways.?* 

Although social conflicts among Lithuanians intensified inter- 
ethnic Lithuanian-Polish conflicts, the search for compromises 
among Lithuania’s Poles, non-Lithuanian-speaking Lithuanians 
and representatives of the nationalist wing of Lithuanians nev- 
ertheless continued through the period 1908-1914. It gained a 
clearer form during the First World War. In March-April 1915, 
an attempt was made to create a Vilnius section of the Lithua- 
nian-Polish Information Bureau. At the end of the same year, a 
joint General Committee to Aid War Victims was created at Frei- 
bourg. Indeed, the feverish search for compromises continued 
until even December 1918. 

At the same time, one did not have to wait long to see that 
a Compromise - in the form of a projected confederation with 
Poland - was anachronistic and unrealistic in the context of 
the great geopolitical changes taking place in Eastern and Cen- 
tral Europe. The only elements unifying the different regions 
and national minorities of Lithuania would have been either 
the Polish-speaking descendants of the old nobility or the social 
democratic principle of internationalism. Neither of these prin- 
ciples was acceptable to the majority of the Lithuanian people. 
The conservative “old class”, the nobility still sustained by the 
hopes of romantic social ideas, could not construct a future on 
its illusions. Social democratic principles (partly transformed 
into Bolshevism) were not at the time so compromised as they 
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would yet become, but contempt for the old common existence 
with Russia created distrust towards these political projects 
which in one way or another implied closer ties with the empire. 
Here the national instinct of Lithuanians added to the rejec- 
tion of the option of Russian socialism and guided politicians 
in search of ways leading to independence from “despots both 
foreign and homebred.” 
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Associational Culture and Civil Society in 
Lithuania under Tsarist Rule 


Questions about the culture of civil society and free associations 
figure especially prominently in the public sphere of post-Soviet 
societies today. However, though there have been a few rather 
superficial studies in political sociology and some investigations 
of public opinion, these issues have yet to elicit systematic schol- 
arly interest. This is true of Lithuanian historiography, as well: 
the emergence of civil society and the development of a network 
of free associations is, if not wholly forgotten, then discussed 
from a limited, one-sided perspective. 

The situation in this area of historical research is rather spe- 
cial. On the one hand, social and cultural phenomena evolv- 
ing in the 19t® and early 20° centuries were never forgotten. 
Various civic alliances and societies commanded the interest of 
Lithuanian historians as well as that of their Russian and Polish 
counterparts. From the Freemasons and student organizations 
at the Vilnius (Wilno) Imperial University during the first third 
of the 19t* century to the Lithuanian cultural and academic 
societies at the beginning of the 20° century, all such phenom- 
ena have received quite a bit of attention in historiographical 
publications. 

The level of research on Lithuanian associational culture 
prior to 1914 is quite high; the period of Lithuania’s national 
revival belongs in the group of topics most popular among his- 
torians. Paradoxically, associations and various less formal - 
partly illegal - groups of civic activism were, until very recently, 
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characterized only as forms of the national movement. These or- 
ganizations have yet to be sufficiently explored in terms of civil 
society, as Lithuanian historians have never considered them 
the main point of social development. 

On the other hand, all of these organizations were described 
and interpreted in the context of anti-tsarism, liberation, and 
the national movement. They were deemed interesting not for 
exemplifying the genesis of a culture of free associations and 
civil society, but for their significance in the project of national 
re-birth. In other words, they were treated as means for a cause, 
not as ends in themselves. In some respect this characterization 
also suits the book on cultural organizations of mid-19* centu- 
ry Lithuania written by the author of this chapter.! Even so, one 
can rightly say that research on the history of organizational life 
does have its own hundred-year history. These tendencies can 
also be noted in the most recent studies.? 

The conceptual and methodological starting positions re- 
flect that research on Lithuanian history has amassed a huge 
amount of facts and sources; however, this gives the impres- 
sion they haven’t been read in a contemporary idiom. The dif- 
ficulties attending the formation and survival of civil society 
in the post-Soviet climate today heighten the importance of, 
and interest in, the emergence and survival of such a society 
in times past. 

The purpose of this article is to review the most important 
features of the evolution of civil society and the culture of free 
associations during the period of Russian rule. Following the 
traditional division of that epoch into four phases - first, to 
the 1830 anti-Russian insurrection in Lithuania and Poland; 
second, the period from 1831 to 1863; third, the persecution of 
Lithuanian publications and culture, from 1864 to 1905; and 
fourth, the boom period of Lithuanian associational culture, 
from 1914 to 1915 -, we will seek to throw light on the specific 
developmental path of society in a Russian-occupied land. 
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The first signs of modern social and associational life in Lithua- 
nia appeared at the time the Grand Duchy of Lithuania col- 
lapsed along with its partner in union, the Kingdom of Poland. 
Lithuania became part of the Russian Empire and gradually 
had to share the fate of those nations destined to languish in 
the largest “prison of nations”. Lithuanian noble and intellec- 
tual elites were pushed away from direct political life or were 
included in the Russians’ official project, namely the integra- 
tion of an occupied country. For this reason, social and cultural 
life in the beginning of the 19‘ century became more active. In 
some respects it played a role in national compensation. Vilnius 
University, the largest establishment of higher education in the 
Russian Empire, gradually became a centre for liberal voluntary 
associations. In the epoch of the partitions of the Polish-Lithua- 
nian Commonwealth (Commonwealth of the Two Nations), the 
civil sector of Lithuania was undoubtedly better developed than 
that of Russia. 


At the same time, tsarist Russia gradually transformed into a 
state of very controversial civil society, which, according to the 
British political philosopher John Grey, can exist under many 
different types of government.* Russian and Western historians 
alike continue to discuss the scope for the transition of indi- 
viduals from subjects to citizens of Russia. In other words, a 
question still remains regarding the development of civil society 
and associational culture under an autocratic regime. The usual 
claim is that Russia did not escape totalitarianism either before 
or after 1917 because it has never had a civil society. The state 
monopolized every activity, and no autonomous society existed 
outside of its all-pervasive scope. In fact, most social historians 
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have joined the chorus of historians of the Russian state and 
institutions in finding either a fragmented society incapable of 
self-organization or a polarized class struggle that contributed 
to the revolution in its most extreme form.* Russian civil society 
was just beginning: itprimitive, shapeless, and amorphous. 

Some recent publications by historians of civil society in 
Russia show a slightly different interpretation. But how could a 
civil society and public sphere, as well as thousands of associa- 
tions, exist under an autocratic government? American histo- 
rian Joseph Bradley views the idea of free associations in Russia 
before 1917 as follows: 


In freely constituted and publicly validated associations, edu- 
cated Russians acted as if they were in civil society... Under 
autocracy, voluntary associations not only gave civil society 
meaning, they made an essential contribution to the process 
by which Russian subject were becoming citizen.® 


But if even Bradley’s insight is correct, what were the condi- 
tions of social and civil development in the different parts of 
this Empire? What was the difference between the associational 
culture of Russian society and those of the Baltic gubernii or the 
Polish Kingdom? There are many signs of differences between 
the previous Commonwealth partners, Poland and Lithuania. 
These differences increased under Russian rule. 

What does recent historical and sociological knowledge tell 
us about all of that? It seems the picture of Russian society 
painted by Joseph Bradley is a bit too optimistic. What was 
good for Russian intellectual life was not necessarily good for a 
country like Lithuania. Russian authorities used very different 
standards. For Lithuania it started from the ignorance of ethnic 
and national needs and ended in a brutal policy of Russifica- 
tion. From 1864 to 1905 the prohibition of Lithuanian publica- 
tions, education in the Lithuanian language and other atrocities 
proved this point in a very direct way. 
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The problem in this investigation is that the long century of 
Russian domination in Lithuania was extremely contrastive. 
Throughout the 19‘ century until World War I the development 
of society in general and the earliest growth of civil society in 
particular fell into several highly distinct periods, comparable to 
processes peculiar to Russia as a whole. 

To continue this comparative effort, we must compare the 
development of associations in Russian and the other Baltic 
(Latvian and Estonian) societies. Many shocking differences in 
the development of the public sphere exist, but again, with very 
comparable results. For decades, Lithuanian society was much 
more concerned about conspiracies than about positive and so- 
called “organic” work. That is why short periods of flourishing 
associational life ended with conspiracy and uprising. Only in 
the last decades of the century were “organic” (legal, positive, 
cultural and economic) reasons fully accepted by main-stream 
Lithuanian society. Somehow it affected even the neighbouring 
countries. As stated by Latvian historian Andrejs Plakans, the 
national activists - when urging the Latvians to transform their 
numerical preponderance into a dominant cultural and eco- 
nomic presence — had to avoid the appearance of attacking the 
autocratic political system, especially after the insurrections in 
Lithuania and Poland in 1863.° 


IV. 


First, it should be repeatedly stressed that although 19**-cen- 
tury Lithuania was long a part of autocratic Russia, that is not 
to say it was very loyal to Russia. Historically linked with the 
Polish Kingdom, Lithuania shared the destiny of non-conformist 
people, but the conclusion of that process for the Lithuanian 
people was even more dramatic than it had been for the Poles. 
The anti-Russian uprising at the end of the 18 century, partici- 
pation in the Napoleonic war against Russia in 1812, uprisings 
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in 1830-1831 and 1863, the national revolution of 1905: these 
events influenced Russian polities in the country. Yet, despite 
the fact that Russian autocracy was very suspicious of the au- 
tonomous civil society and liberal national moods in the newly 
annexed country, Lithuanians managed in the late 18 century 
and the first half of the 19** century to create a wide public 
sphere and an associational life based on the model of the West- 
ern European enlightenment. 

It must not be forgotten that the tenacious tradition of the in- 
dependent Grand Duchy of Lithuania had a strong influence on 
society in the 19t* century. Lithuanian nobles and gentry can- 
not be compared with their Estonian and Latvian (and Baltic 
German) compatriots. They were not the “foreigners”, but rath- 
er mostly descendants of the native political elite. It is a well- 
known fact that the upper classes of Lithuanian society were 
in some respect culturally Polonized, alienated from the people. 
This makes for the true complexity of the ethno-political, ethno- 
social and ethno-cultural structure of mid-century Lithuania. 
But it is a proven fact that many descendants of the Lithuanian 
gentry, especially from the Western part of the country, i-e., 
Samogitia, entered into the national and cultural movement of 
Lithuanian people of this period. 

Historians have determined that after partitions of Polish- 
Lithuanian Commonwealth, the Lithuanian elite really were 
forced to turn from political involvement to other spheres of pub- 
lic life: charity, education, arts and science. This shift ignited 
and fuelled the start of associational life in Lithuania. The po- 
litical and social elite, mostly the noblemen, became more and 
more engaged in associational life and really dominated it. The 
beginnings of civil society in Lithuania support the recent trend 
of Western historiography that problematizes the traditional 
concept of civil society and associational culture as an exclusive 
product of the middle class. Historians and social theorists have 
long assumed a link between the institutions of civil society and 
the middle class. In a venerable sociological narrative, market 
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capitalism and the bourgeoisie are the preconditions of civil so- 
ciety and public sphere. Recently, this concept has been made 
more flexible. Even Habermas developed his previous arguments 
further, recognizing the potential role of educated gentry and 
noblemen in creating civil society.’ Lithuanian noblemen were a 
good example of that trend: numerous representatives of the no- 
ble estate filled classes at Vilnius University. After the year 1831 
they also accounted for a substantial number at the universities 
in St. Petersburg and Moscow. Socio-economical stagnation of 
Lithuania influenced that lower part of the noble estate to take a 
place in the middle class of Lithuania’s societal structure. 


V. 


There are some historians who argue that Lithuanian Masonic 
organizations were among the first associations to be active in the 
public sphere. The golden age of this network was 1813-1822. 
Masonic organizations promoted education as well as economic 
and social progress. At the same time it is a complicated task 
to recognize various conspiring and semi-conspiring organiza- 
tions as civic associations. The whole interpretation of history of 
Lithuania’s public sphere depends on the answer to this ques- 
tion. It was at once civic and secret — not public. 

The first period lasted from the end of 18" century until the 
regime of Nicholas I had established itself and the Insurrection 
of 1830-1831 had been crushed. In Lithuania, this was a period 
of moderate cultural autonomy and of highly active intellectual 
and social life; at the centre of all this and directing the trends 
was the University of Vilnius, then the largest and academically 
most capable of all the Empire’s universities, and certainly the 
singular most important institution in the development of the 
surrounding society. The university professors and students, 
as well as members of the liberal aristocracy and even some 
civil servants, joined societies devoted to philanthropic, public 
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health-oriented, publishing, educational, and cultural activities. 
It may safely be asserted that the cultural level of Lithuania’s 
voluntary associations surpassed that of the Empire’s and even 
that of its two capitals. 

One of the first modern voluntary and professional associa- 
tions was the Imperial Vilnius Medical Society, the first of its 
kind in Lithuania and Poland. It was founded in 1805 by Profes- 
sor Joseph Frank of Vilnius University. The German scientist 
was very loyal to the Russian authorities. Medical Society itself 
avoided any relations with illegal activities. It pointed to rise of 
Medical science in Lithuania. The Society took its proper place 
among similar societies in Europe, and a number of famous 
scientists from Russia and abroad were listed among its corre- 
sponding members. It was likely these circumstances that per- 
mitted Vilnius Medical Society to escape all Russian repressions 
and thus survive until 1939; it was the only such association to 
be spared. In the mid- to late 19t century, the medical society 
continued its activity albeit under the significantly more restric- 
tive supervision of the Russian administration, which was very 
suspicious of any activity that could have possibly had any links 
with the social problems and national traditions. The society 
continued to play a remarkable role in Lithuanian public life 
even during this stricter period. It is clear that the Russian au- 
tocracy was forced to cooperate with this well-organized society, 
as it simply had no other means of managing the country’s most 
painful problems of public health. 

Another traditional field in the activities of voluntary asso- 
ciations was charity. The Vilnius Philanthropy Society (1807) 
was established by the same Vilnius University professor, Jo- 
seph Frank. This society attracted many Lithuanian aristocrats 
to join in its philanthropic activities; it organized concerts and 
raised money for charity. In 1817 it initiated an elementary school 
in Vilnius for poor children; the school was the first in Lithuania 
to use Lancaster’s educational methods. In 1853 one of the So- 
ciety’s members, Edward Romer, initiated the establishment of 
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a music school of the Society. Formally accused of supporting 
anti-Russian rebels, the association was closed by Russian au- 
thorities in 1864. 

The most active Vilnius professors entered Masonic lodges, 
especially the famous The Assiduous Lithuanian.. Some intel- 
lectuals, dissatisfied with the local masons’ divorce from social 
reality as well as their mysticism and elaborate symbolism, set 
up the Society of the Szubrawcy (Reprobates) in 1817. This so- 
ciety published the popular satirical magazine “Wiadomosci 
brukowe” in which pages of social criticism fought against ob- 
scurantism. Members of the society in general ridiculed the ar- 
rogance of clergy, taking issue with their vanity, self-seeking 
tendencies and their oppression of the serfs. The activities of the 
society were marked by strong rationalism, typical of the en- 
lighteners of the 18'* century. Understandably, the Szubrawcy 
clashed with the ideas of romanticism so rapidly gaining ground. 
Society members were even accused of cosmopolitanism and a 
lack of patriotism.® 

Many of the Szubrawcy were also involved in the Vilnius Ty- 
pographical Society, set up in that same year, 1817. The aim 
of this society was to raise the necessary funds for publish- 
ing books. The most popular periodical of that time, Dziennik 
Wilenski, was published by the Society. 

In the first quarter of the 19** century, social changes and 
the intellectual climate of Lithuania were significantly influ- 
enced by free associations created by university students in 
Vilnius. The role of academic organizations connected with the 
University was very important for the emergence of civil society 
in Lithuania. 

The first student societies were set up in 1804. Typically, 
their activities centred around self-education and studies. The 
most important such society was the secret organization called 
Towarzystwo Filomatow (“Society of Philomaths”); famed Polish- 
Lithuanian poet Adam Mickiewicz was among the six found- 
ers of the Society. Seeking to influence as many young people 
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as possible, the Philomaths established and headed a number 
of independent legal and semi-legal organizations: Union of the 
Friends, Promienisci (“Union of the Radiant”), Zgromadzenie Fi- 
laretéw (“The Society of Philarets”) — which existed until 1822, 
when they all were shut down by the Russian administration.? 
Vilnius youth and student organizations headed by the Philo- 
maths united more than 400 members. 

These societies were accused of participating in a Caranon- 
ari-style anti-Russian conspiracy. Leaders were incriminated 
for anti-government actions and jailed. The popularity of this 
society was so great among students and the younger genera- 
tion of Vilnius inhabitants that it later became the legendary 
example for new generations of Lithuanians. 


Vi. 


The first three decades of the 19** century were distinguished by 
the remarkable growth of the associational structure and cul- 
ture, and the Russian regime did create some legal conditions 
for a sort of cultural (and social) autonomy. But in 1831 the fa- 
mous revolt against the Russian domination erupted in Poland 
and Lithuania. As retribution for this insurrection, the Russian 
government closed the university in Vilnius and, a short while 
later, all other institutions of higher learning. The entire insti- 
tutional structure pertaining to culture and the association net- 
work was destroyed; the intellectual milieu was scattered. Only 
a few cultural and scholar societies, such as the Medical Society, 
were spared. 

The period from 1831 to 1863 was one of repression, restric- 
tion, and fledgling hopes for a liberal thaw. The crushing of the 
insurrection struck a strong blow to the country’s societal orga- 
nizations. Until 1855 these losses were counterbalanced by the 
editorial rooms of the periodical press and the rather conserva- 
tive salons. 
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When Nicholas I was replaced by Alexander IJ in the middle 
of this period, social and cultural life revived somewhat. The 
Agricultural Society, the Vilnius Archaeological Commission, 
and the Museum of Antiques, all aiming to be more than simply 
learned societies, were founded. 

The establishment of’ the Komisja Archeologyczna Wilenska 
(“Vilnius Archaeological Commission”) became one of the most 
important and illustrative events in the history of free associa- 
tions of the 19** century. The short but extremely active period 
of the commission lasted ten years, from 1855 to 1865. It should 
be noted that the commission really was a volunteer scientific 
society with more than 200 local members and a number of for- 
eign constituents. Unofficially it was called the Vilnius Society 
of Science.!° 

Initiated by Eustachy Tiszkiewicz, a rich nobleman from a 
famous Lithuanian family, the commission started out with a 
specific interest in history and antiques, but from the very be- 
ginning it also strived to become the general scientific society 
of Vilnius. Three years later, members of the commission were 
openly calling themselves the Scientific Society of Vilnius, but 
officially these plans never materialized into reality. 

The founders initially aimed at collecting books, manu- 
scripts, and all documents related to the history of Lithuania. 
The continuation of that plan resulted in the first public Mu- 
seum of the Antiquities in Lithuania, opened in the historic 
building of the former Vilnius University. Following the exam- 
ple set by some Scandinavian learned societies (this especially 
by Tyszkiewicz as president of the Archaeological Commission), 
the development of the newly founded institution was related 
to the ambitious plans to restore the university in the capital 
city of Lithuania. Lithuanian historians have evidenced how 
close the members came to achieving their goal. The collec- 
tion included coins, weapons, paintings, and works of decora- 
tive arts. The Department of Fine Arts of the Commission was 
founded to protect and display the exhibits of the museum; it 
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also published a scientific journal dedicated to the presenta- 
tion and examination of all questions of archaeology, history, 
statistics and culture of Lithuania!!. 

Unfortunately, the story of this institution, too, ends with the 
onset of the new anti-Russian revolt of 1863: Tsarist authori- 
ties dissolved the Archaeological Commission, confiscated the 
museum collections, purged any exhibits “saturated with the 
important attitude” and handed the rest over to the newly estab- 
lished state library. 

The Agricultural Society became extremely important and 
very close to the positive dream of the Russian authorities. In- 
deed, it was one of the most influential economic associations 
of that time, with its members mostly involved in the planning 
and implementation of the Peasant Reform and the Abolishment 
of Serfdom. It must be said that Alexander II and his reformist 
government recognized Lithuanian landlords from the Society 
as the most progressive potential partners for abolishing serf- 
dom in the Russian Empire. 

The Agricultural Society also played an impressive role in 
education and in the progress of rural economy. In some re- 
spects this organization could be compared to the Vol’noe 
Ekonomicheskoe Obshchestvo (Free Economic Society) in St. Pe- 
tersburg, while also sharing similarities with the Agricultural 
Society of the Polish Kingdom. On the other hand, many of its 
members were of the traditionally independence-seeking type. 
During the uprising of 1863-1864 many members of the Agricul- 
tural Society took part in the leading structure of the “Whites”, 
the right wing of the revolutionary underground. 

The development of free association culture traditionally de- 
pends on the existence of an educated urban society and up- 
per social classes. But as shown earlier, Lithuanian urban de- 
velopment was extremely weak and the society had to be built 
on and around rural fundaments. It is for this reason that the 
Lithuanian gentry was so crucial in the emergence of the free 
associations. 
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The self-organizational network of the Lithuanian peasant 
community was in some respects unique. The masses were awak- 
ened by a network of temperance societies or fraternities, which 
had been initiated by the hierarchy of the Catholic Church and 
which embraced nearly 90 percent of the peasantry in the final 
years leading up to the abolition of serfdom. It is quite complicat- 
ed to put that type of movement in the context of civil society. On 
the one side, it was still an old-style religious fraternity based on 
the authority of the Catholic Church. There were many of these 
fraternities in Lithuania even before the 19*® century. But this 
time the principle of sobriety provoked a new trend in the Lithu- 
anian social sphere. The prohibition movement was supplement- 
ed by peoples’ desire for a brighter life, education, health, etc. In 
the period between 1858 and 1864 the movement challenged an 
upsurge of printed material in the Lithuanian language.!? Nu- 
merous propaganda pamphlets were published in Lithuanian. 
The spiritus movens of action bishop Motiejus Valancius (Maciej 
Wotonczewski) and his followers created the plan for the first 
Lithuanian-language newspaper aimed at the peasant popula- 
tion. The idea of the newspaper was presented to the Russian 
authorities, but unsuccessfully. The increasing momentum of 
this movement and the growing intellectual and cultural role of 
the Catholic Church became a thorn to the Russians. Bothered 
by their influence, Vilnius General-governor M. Murav’ev banned 
temperance societies in the Spring of 1864. 


Vil. 


The fledgling societal activation burst into another anti-Russian 
insurrection in 1863, the suppression of which proved cata- 
strophic to Lithuania. Again, only the Vilnius Medical Society 
survived the repressions. Voluntary civic activities were driven 
underground or usurped by the Russian bureaucratic apparatus. 
Lithuanian culture was doomed to the darkest part of its history: 
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the Lithuanian language, in the form of the publicly written and 
spoken word and even its use in schools, was banned. Aggres- 
sive Russification and the local reaction to it pushed Lithuania’s 
development far off the path on which the Latvian and Estonian 
nations had embarked. The conditions for the development of 
Russian associational culture were also substantially different. 
Thus toward the end of the 19** century, Lithuania was a most- 
backward and benighted backwater, with the most constricted 
of societal relations. Even more significant is that this repression 
occurred at a time when Russian society itself was taking power, 
becoming increasingly developed. The only way for the idea of 
liberal and civic society in Lithuania to survive was to take un- 
derground action. Illegal periodicals, elementary schools, theatre 
circles, etc. somehow helped the spirit survive, but these were 
not sufficient means for developing higher cultural standards. 

Today, in delving into the development of associational cul- 
ture prior to 1914, we must pay primary attention to the begin- 
ning of the 20'" century. Before 1904 there were practically no 
legal possibilities in Lithuania for the emergence of social action 
cells. Periodicals were printed exclusively abroad and clandes- 
tinely transported to Lithuania, whereas social networks were 
conspiratorial and openly politicized. Such limitations put a 
mark on the whole further development of associational culture. 
Only with the lifting of the ban on Lithuanian-language!’ ac- 
tivities and with the onset of some civic freedoms in 1905 did 
a truly vital rebirth of civic societal and social life begin. The 
leaders of Lithuanian society clearly understood what chasms 
of backwardness had to be bridged. During the years between 
1905 and 1914 a multitude of associations, societies, and coop- 
eratives sprang up not only in the cities and towns, but also in 
the countryside, thereby showing the enormous social energy 
that had accumulated during the long decades of the persecu- 
tion of Lithuanian culture. 

First, mention must be made of the Lithuanian Scientific So- 
ciety Lithuanian name, established in 1907, which gradually 
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became the main actor of Lithuanian cultural life: a new type 
of association based on democratic ideas and needs of revival. 
Financial resources were collected from its members and also 
came from successful representatives of the new-born Lithua- 
nian bourgeoisie. The Society established the scientific journal 
Lietuviu tauta, and organized annual conferences on Lithua- 
nian heritage and history, folklore and ethnography. The library 
and archive also played a very important role in this general 
rebirth. 

The Lithuanian Scientific Society mobilized the main activists 
of intellectual and cultural movement and created preconditions 
for the revival of the flourishing academic life of Lithuania. 

At the same time, Lithuania’s associational culture was frag- 
mented and contradictory. Relations of competition and, to a 
lesser extent, cooperation influenced the country’s Lithuanian, 
Polish, Jewish, Belarus and even official Russian culture. At 
this time, the national idea had challenged the archaic socio- 
cultural tradition of the Grand Duchy of Lithuania. The heritage 
of heterogenic, multilingual, multi-religious culture became the 
root of conflict. A once-common civic network was now divided 
among Lithuanian, Polish, Jewish and Byelorussian organiza- 
tions. These associations sometimes competed for influence in 
Lithuanian life, but mostly understood the common past and 
future of the country. 

A colourful illustration of these tendencies can be found in 
the artistic circles of Vilnius, which had by then become a bit 
cosmopolitan. This art scene was marked not only by conflicts 
and ethnic tension but also by tolerance and attempts at col- 
laboration. In 1908 an effort was made to bring together artists 
of varying nationalities, including local Russian, Polish, Jew- 
ish, and Lithuanian artists. Countless exhibitions, an intensive 
cultural life, multiethnic art, close links with European art cen- 
tres: all of these reflected the newly flourishing arts in Vilnius 
prior to 1914.14 
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Separate from that common market of arts, Lithuanian artists 
created their own organization, unveiling the important artistic 
potential of the revived people. Inspired by the idea of national re- 
birth, young Lithuanian artists who had studied at the art acad- 
emies of St. Petersburg, Krakow, Munich, and Paris formed the 
Lithuanian Art Society Lithuanian name? (1906), which became 
a real centre of Lithuanian national art until the First World War. 
With its main aim being to create a new professional circle of 
Lithuanian artists and artworks as the part of the national idea, 
the society organized the first Lithuanian national art exhibitions. 
The members of this association tended to develop and apply the 
unique character from their heritage of Lithuanian folk art. 

Other sectors of Lithuanian culture were not any less covered 
by the free association network. Musical and choral societies 
and theatre companies were less developed than those of the 
Estonians and the Latvians, but even so, the Kankles society 
in Vilnius and the music and theatre societies in other towns 
played a remarkable role in developing not only the national 
arts, but also a common imagination and free association cul- 
ture of Lithuania. 

An important part of the public life of Lithuanians took stu- 
dent organizations outside their native country. Because there 
were no higher education institutions in their home country, 
Lithuanian students were most concentrated in Moscow and 
St. Petersburg, less often in Warsaw. Lithuanian student asso- 
ciations also figured in Paris, Krakow, and Freiburg. After their 
return to Lithuania, these young people made strides to adopt 
Western civic habits in their own country. 

Lithuanians of that time were referred to as migrant people. 
By the year 1914 more than 600,000 Lithuanians had left for 
Great Britain, the United States and Canada. In some respects, 
historians could claim that the new civil society of the Lithua- 
nians was born outside of their native country. Immigrants and 
re-emigrants brought home the civil habits of the more devel- 
oped societies. 
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Vill. 


In conclusion, we need to point out the different development 
processes of civil societies and voluntary association culture in 
different places in the Russian Empire, the biggest “prison of 
nations” of that time. Lithuanian history exposes one of the sad 
stories of national oppression. Having once developed the foun- 
dation for associational life, later, in the second half of the 19% 
century, Lithuanians were forced to act in a real cultural un- 
derground, unpleasant conditions for liberal associations and 
learned societies. But even in these bad conditions, they main- 
tained the ability to survived. Prior to 1914, cultural, artistic, ed- 
ucational, scholarly, economic and other societies of Lithuania 
attained such a level of maturity that, together with the political 
parties, they were able to take advantage of geopolitical circum- 
stances and secure not only the reestablishment of Lithuanian 
statehood at the end of the First World War, but also the emer- 
gence of conditions conducive to liberal democracy. 
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The Union’s Shadow, or Federalism in the 
Lithuanian Political Imagination of the late 
19" and early 20" centuries 


Introduction: A Forgotten Thought 


The course of the Lithuanian National Rebirth in the 19*® cen- 
tury was strongly influenced not only by popular ethnocultur- 
al needs but also by a remembrance of the Lithuanian Grand 
Duchy’s statehood and by visions both of liberation from Czarist 
Imperial rule and of regaining sovereignty. At the same time this 
involved the even more complex issue of the Lithuanian Grand 
Duchy’s relations with its long-standing and mighty partner 
(perhaps even patron), the Kingdom of Poland. The energy of 
liberal Lithuanian nationalism burst forth in strongly expressed 
attitudes both toward tormentors in the East and toward centu- 
ries-old allies in the West. The Polish and Lithuanian tradition 
of anti-Czarist liberation, sprinkled with the blood of rebels, was 
what in the latter half of the 19t* century undoubtedly forged 
Polish ideas of liberty and merged them with Lithuanian aspira- 
tions. But in the approach to the 20" century this tradition of 
common struggles noticeably weakened and was upheld largely 
by the gentry-related segment of Lithuanian society ever more 
torn by a historical dilemma already formulated in mid-19* cen- 
tury by Adomas Honorijus Kirkoras: in order to be with Poland, 
must Lithuania necessarily cease being Lithuanian? 

The political rebirth of Central East European nations shows 
many instances of how after throwing off the shackles of former 
masters the new actors on the international scene fell prey to 
problems of coexistence amongst themselves. There simply were 
and are no ethnically substantially homogeneous countries in 
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Europe. With centers of power changing, some minorities be- 
came titular nations, while the representatives of former masters 
in those nations took on the role of minorities plagued by an 
arrogant memory. The new titular communities traumatized by 
age-old oppression eventually started to treat their own minori- 
ties in the way that, in the former prisons of nations, they once 
had been treated themselves. These tendencies and their worst 
consequences in the sphere of theories and political forecasts had 
been recognized by 19t* century thinkers and social leaders. 
One of the most important features of the common Spring of 
Nations was the steadily voiced concern of politically engaged 
leaders about how to balance the aspirations towards liberty 
evinced by newly emancipated or nationally ever more conscious 
peoples with their national egoisms. In the middle of the 19** cen- 
tury it was already obvious that liberation from the Habsburg or 
Romanov empires could lead to strife among the newly formed 
nations. Up till even today we can see the outcomes of national 
conflicts in the Balkans and Central Europe. Hence it was natu- 
ral for political thinkers of that epoch to place great hopes in 
the development of federalist ideas. To their mind, it was feder- 
alism alone that could harmonize the conflicts threatening to 
break out following the demise of archaic empires. For neither 
the Ottoman nor the Austrian nor the Russian empires were es- 
sentially nationalist. The concept of cultural autonomy that had 
taken shape in Austrian politics even today is capable of elicit- 
ing wonder and of giving positive examples of political behavior. 
Today it is evident that the imperial great states had raised bar- 
riers against some of the worst effluents of nationalism. When 
these barriers gave way, new dangers arose. Various versions of 
federalism eventually not only became a tempting hope that it 
might be possible to avoid wars between the great nations not 
only (in accordance with a customary assumption of histori- 
ography) as a means of spreading one’s international prestige 
(pan-Germanism or pan-Slavism) but also as a means for the 
movements of peoples slowly awakening to the Spring of Nations 
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to assert themselves. Thus it is plausible to see the flowering of 
federalist ideas as a sign that this or that nation was maturing 
politically and crossing the threshold from political syncretism 
and an archaic mindset to a fuller modernity. 

On the political horizon of the Lithuanian Rebirth taking 
place in the late 19'* and early 20‘ century, were there any 
signs of federalism? Were these federalist images, such as they 
were, just some handy means dictated by historical conditions? 
Or did they rise up as a final goal envisaged for the political 
future? What place in this political landscape was occupied 
by relations (possibly federalist ties) with Poland? Finally, did 
Lithuanian federalist images differ from Polish ones? These and 
other questions are still waiting for historians and researchers 
of political ideas to answer them. Here we would like to try out 
certain possibilities of interpretation. To put a sharp point on 
this, it is worth emphasizing that what is needed first of all is, 
at the very least, some serious reflection (at least one weighty 
polemical paper) on the way the traditions of the archaic Grand 
Duchy of Lithuania gave rise to federalist phenomena. This is 
the burden of the present essay. 

This author has to acknowledge that he was on the verge of 
finding a possible answer several decades ago, having written 
a paper on the political aspirations of Lithuanians from 1863 
to 1914, first published in the Lithuanian diaspora journal Met- 
menys and subsequently in the English-language Journal of 
Baltic Studies and in the Polish-language journal Znak.! Lat- 
er the most important conceptual insights were presented in a 
book written jointly with Antanas Kulakauskas: its title trans- 
lated into English would be Under the Czars. Lithuania in the 
19% century.” In this book we attempted to lay out that variety 
of conceptions and aspirations which in the texts of the 19th 
century Lithuanian National Rebirth and in later historiography 
were literally hidden from view by the term unjja (union), used 
ever more metaphorically. That is, the impression arises that 
federalism could not have become a separate topic of research 
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in our historiography simply because if someone at the turn of 
the century thought about federative ties with Poland he would 
automatically have been put down as holding unionist views. 
And such views could have been advanced only by a Polonized 
Lithuanian, thus someone who was no longer a Lithuanian, but 
a Pole. To someone thinking like this, certain Lithuanian per- 
sonalities of those times —- Antanas Baranauskas and Mykolas 
R6meris — must either have been no federalists, or have ceased 
to be Lithuanian. In order to prevent similar-minded people 
from being crossed off the list of Lithuanians, Piotr Lossowski 
dared to articulate a very bold theory about two roads taken by 
the Lithuanian rebirth movement at the beginning of the 20 
century?: the first (and more important one) was represented by 
Jonas BasanaviCius; the second (which lost out and was forgot- 
ten) was exemplified by Antanas Baranauskas. The latter road 
was left open to those sundry Lithuanians who were of unionist 
persuasion. 

Nowadays, with historiography having gotten richer, contexts 
of research having changed, and current reality pointedly sug- 
gesting new theories and temptations, it must be acknowledged 
that when reading the numerous essays by Polish historians 
devoted to Polish federalism‘ the feeling crops up about our lack 
of intellectual determination to make a further step and assert 
that there was a very specific, even if possibly marginal, current 
of Lithuanian federalism, not investigated up to now. It is like 
a privilege> extended by Polish colleagues and confirmed by an 
unwritten tradition of Lithuanian thought. 

The movement of the tradition of the Lithuanian Grand 
Duchy’s statehood over the thresholds of the Rebirth as well 
as the challenges of ethnonationalism of the last decades have 
been frequently discussed from a variety of viewpoints, with 
new tools of historical investigation amply tested. But one can 
only guess why the term federalists did not gain currency in 
the turn-of-the-century Lithuanian movement nor why it was 
not used by Soviet and post-Soviet Lithuanian historiography, 
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although in Polish historiography it was the federalists who 
made up the most colorful contingent of past heroes. On the 
other hand, it’s perhaps not worthwhile giving in to a peculiar 
nominalist temptation and thus to believe that what is most im- 
portant to a historian is how he names a certain phenomenon 
of the past. Perhaps it’s not the name that hides difficulties of 
comprehension, and perhaps it’s enough to try to describe the 
past while sticking to the words that are usual and familiar? 
I will not pretend to have the unambiguously true answer. 

Recent years saw several attempts to throw light on connec- 
tions between the traditions of the Grand Duchy of Lithuania 
and the political programs of Lithuanian Rebirth. The most 
lucid interpretation was set out in 2009 by Rimantas Miknys 
in an article titled (in English translation) as “The Tradition 
of the Lithuanian Grand Duchy’s Statehood in the Program of 
the Lithuanian National Movement: Theoretical and Practical 
Aspects.”© But even in this essay supporters of the federalist 
idea did not receive rights of independent existence; i.e., con- 
ceptually the work remained within the trenches of traditional 
Lithuanian historiography. These trenches were deepened and 
strengthened, but their theoretical topography had not changed. 
Still, Miknys, as the most prominent scholar of the activities and 
works of Mykolas Rémeris, comes closest to the border beyond 
which historians should begin freeing their terminology from 
entanglement in the metaphors of Unionist views and opening 
up new, more diversified ways of solving the most complicated 
questions of modern Lithuanian history. 


From an Antiquated Union to a Modern Federation 


Let’s recapitulate: in the post-Insurrection period of Czarist re- 
pressions, bans, and persecutions, a Lithuanian with Unionist 
views was, in the eyes of the activists of the main current of 
the Lithuanian National Rebirth Movement, somewhere between 
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being a bad Lithuanian and no longer being a Lithuanian but a 
Pole. Exceptions were allowed for, and greater mercy was shown 
to, such heroes of history as Antanas Baranauskas:’ a man of 
Unionist views, but still a Lithuanian. (Or perhaps a federalist? 
Or even a krajovcas?) But in his case too there is a tendency to 
ignore or just superficially allude to his pro-Polish political views 
without delving into them in order to understand and articulate 
his cherished visions of Lithuanian relations with Poland. In or- 
der not to simplify things we will state that it isn’t at all easy to 
find direct proofs of these views, but this is also not to deny the 
presence of signs suggesting a certain tendentiousness of the 
Lithuanian cultural memory. 

It has already been remarked that Lithuanian historiogra- 
phy treats partisans of the political traditions of the Grand 
Duchy of Lithuania on the threshold of the 19t* century to 
the 20 either as inhabiting a space on the periphery of the 
Polish political nation, or as denizens of a genderless, nation- 
less environment — somewhat similarly to the tuteishi existing 
in a certain syncretic state. The only difference is that while 
the latter failed to reach the heights of individualized con- 
sciousness, the former (called krajovcai) exhibited exception- 
ally subtle, perhaps even the highest, forms of reflective self- 
identity and consciousness. Thus the term krajovcai (Krajowcy 
in Polish) adhered to that group of people who at the beginning 
of the 20'* century believed both that a political continuation 
of the Grand Duchy of Lithuania and the maintenance of tradi- 
tional relations with Poland were possible. But it is no thanks 
to Lithuanian historians that the krajovcai have been recog- 
nized as a Lithuanian societal group. Rather, they emerge as 
a special variety of Poles, as Lithuanian Poles. What a mental 
threshold was crossed by the Polish historian Dariusz Szpoper 
when he authored a biography of Konstancija Skirmuntaité! 
By titling his book Gente Lithuana, Natione Lithuana, he sym- 
bolically recognized the right of this descendant of the Pinsk 
aristocracy to be a Lithuanian.® 
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Eventually a certain specific version of a renascent Lithua- 
nia’s political imagination and its relations with Poland became 
dominant: it called for basing a new Lithuanian commonality 
in independence on its gradual separation from the historical 
heritage of the Lithuanian Grand Duchy and from the path 
of Poland’s political development. There’s no special reason to 
seriously doubt this fateful explication of our history’s turns. 
Throughout the 19t® century there took place a process of pain- 
ful crystallization of goals for the political future, although only 
the end of the First World War allowed the Gordian knot to be 
cut. Lithuanian political aspirations in the national movement 
are usually explained by the following common sense stages: a 
defense of the national culture soon growing into political activ- 
ity; then attempts at formulating the idea of an autonomy within 
the Russian empire, later maturing into plans for an independ- 
ent Lithuanian state. Thus the growth process of political con- 
sciousness is first of all contingent on relations with the Russian 
empire, the de facto sovereign power on Lithuanian territory. 

At the same time the understanding grows that the rights of 
a historical Lithuania to a separate political status can become 
part of a program only in the context of reviewing old union ties 
with Poland. In this way it became a tradition for historians to 
conceive of Lithuania as somehow tied to Russia, even though 
in reality such a structure never existed (other than a Lithua- 
nian Soviet Socialist Republic within the confines of the Soviet 
Union). Here the issue primarily concerns desiderata, the limits 
of political imagination, and more or less expressed program- 
matic ideas. 

An undeniable historical turn is represented both by the 
the Russian Emancipation Reform of 1861 (its significance for 
Lithuania was equated by Mykolas Rémeris with that of John 
the Baptist for the Christian Church) and by the crushing of 
the anti-Russian Revolt of 1863-1864 in Lithuanian and Polish 
lands. What visions of Lithuanian liberation and of future po- 
litical ties came to the fore in this period of epochal fracture? 
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The most radical account is still that of Bronius Genzelis in 
his book Svietéjai ir ju idéjos Lietuvoje (Heralds of Enlighten- 
ment and their Ideas in Lithuania). There this scholar of Lithua- 
nian political thought distinguishes four important visions, 
arising in 1863, for Lithuania’s political future. According to 
this model, already predominant in Lithuanian historiography, 
a White group headed by Joktbas GeiStoras saw Lithuania as 
a province within a reconstituted Poland. A second Red group 
(Antanas Mackevi¢ius) envisioned a Lithuania in equitable fed- 
eration with Poland. A third, also Red but comprising the most 
ardent Revolutionaries (Konstantinas Kalinauskas, Edvardas 
Joktbas DaukSa) dreamed of an independent Lithuanian state 
that would continue the traditions of the multinational Grand 
Duchy of Lithuania. In this classification a fourth attitude, that 
of Bishop Motiejus Valanciaus, was indifferent to the goals of 
the revolt and to Lithuania’s political perspective, as long as 
the interests of the Roman Catholic faith and Lithuanian ethnic 
culture were not violated.? Genzelis’s scheme is still fairly serv- 
iceable in current investigations of Lithuanian political history 
(and it isn’t contradicted by the the most recent work of Merkys 
and Miknys), but it does have some weak points. 

First of all, it is difficult to prove much about attitudes that 
Bishop Valancius and his circle might have harbored towards 
Lithuanian statehood and its possible relations with a future 
Poland — there just is no direct evidence or testimony about this 
at all. Although sound intuition and historical parallels allow 
for good guesses, these do not add up to decisive argumentation 
and clear programmatic guides. 

Moreover, Genzelis’s classification leaves practically no room 
for a possible mid-19t" century idea of a Lithuanian autonomy 
within the Russian Empire, an idea that could naturally have 
grown in the context of organic action (in opposition to armed 
resistance) and that indeed was nurtured by some leaders of 
the early 20** century Lithuanian movement. But the histo- 
ry of Lithuania in the 19t® century had, even before the 1863 
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Revolt, provided examples, difficult to forget, of endeavors to 
contemplate, and to restore the statehood of, the Grand Duchy 
of Lithuania within the confines of Russia. There were the at- 
tempts by Mykolas Kleopas Oginskis and other early 19‘ cen- 
tury loyalists to advance the Lithuanian cause by making use 
of the international circumstances at hand. This perspective, 
however, has not yet been properly analyzed. It can only be sur- 
mised that under the conditions of Lithuania’s Soviet occupa- 
tion it was not seem attractive to resurrect these phenomena 
of Lithuanian federalism as objects of scholarly study, if only 
because they might indirectly support Lithuania’s accession to 
the Soviet Union as well. 

In 1863 and for a period immediately thereafter Lithuanians 
not only lacked an organized, independent, and separate layer 
of political actors but also did not create any systematic pro- 
grams articulated in the language of contemporary scholarship 
or even popular rhetorical agitation; rather, they just produced 
isolated records and haphazard impressions, leaving historians 
to make reconstruct the past and make judgments based on let- 
ters, memoirs, and occasional remarks in essays devoted to oth- 
er purposes entirely. There are testament-like documents, the 
most remarkable of which is the treatise of the rebel leader, Rev. 
Antanas Mackevicius, written on death row. There the thought, 
expressed more clearly than anywhere else, shines forth that 
the logic of federalism (along with the fostering of political con- 
nections with Poland) is commanded not only by the traditions 
of the Lithuanian Grand Duchy’s statehood but also by the re- 
alization that Lithuania by herself lacks many of the conditions 
for a self-sufficient revolution and for the achievement of a self- 
sustaining future. Hence the necessity for a harmonization with 
Polish aspirations. Lithuania and its political stratum did not 
possess independent power, imagination, and conviction to act 
in total separation from its former Union partner. In other words, 
Mackevicius’s explanation suggests that envisioning a restora- 
tion of the federative tie resulted not just from an adoration of 
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the former Union tradition but also from an understanding, dic- 
tated by sober common sense, that Lithuanians by themselves 
were too weak to achieve the desired result. And again, this 
perspective of resuscitating the Polish-Lithuanian Union was 
looked upon not as a final goal but as a necessary prerequisite 
for democratically achieving something self-sustaining for the 
future. A legendary figure of the Revolt expresses, on his death- 
bed, his faith that by aiding the Polish insurrection the Lithua- 
nians could expect Polish help for Lithuania’s liberation and its 
struggle to have civic rights recognized at least temporarily for 
its own common people. Only then would the Lithuanian na- 
tion sooner or later be able to speak the word about its own 
destiny.!° 

The present level of historical knowledge does not allow us to 
determine more exactly to what extent political realism dictated 
federalist, autonomist, unionist, or other attitudes on the part of 
Lithuanians, and to what extent these federalist attitudes flowed 
in the same current of political ideas that was then rather broad 
in the West. We should not forget that the impulses toward a 
universal utopia of federalism arose not only from an experi- 
ence of big nation conflicts and of their self-aggrandizement, but 
also from an aspiration by oppressed nations to free themselves. 
How much was federalism (whether or not this term was used) 
just a way station on a rising nation’s path to freedom? How 
much, on the contrary, did it beckon as an ideal embodiment of 
the highest goal? Was it just a means, a realistic scenario out of 
cruel necessity; or was it the supreme objective? Answering this 
question would mean getting a clearer grip on the independent 
role of the federalist attitude in the formation of the Lithuanian 
political imagination. 

Historians are used to arguing that the political aspira- 
tions of the 1863 revolt in Poland and Lithuania integrated the 
restorative ideas of the Republic of Two Nations and the logic 
of modern federalism. Let us leave aside the question of how 
successful and politically functional this imaginative mixture 
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was.!! It’s more important to realize that it was breathtakingly 
attractive to young Lithuanian hotheads at the time they de- 
cided to take up arms. One of those inspired by Lithuanian 
federalism, Boleslaw Limanowski, wrote the following in his 
memoirs: What first of all mattered to us, Lithuanians, i.e., the 
young people descended from historical Lithuania, was that 
Lithuania tie its movements to those of Congress Poland, that it 
march leg-to-leg, shoulder-to-shoulder in step with Poland. We 
knew that Congress Poland alone was too weak to achieve in- 
dependence on its own strength, much less was a Lithuania left 
to its own devices capable of throwing off the shackles of the 
Czar’s despotism. Nevertheless, it was a mistake later on to look 
upon our efforts at bringing Lithuania closer to Congress Poland 
as being just an aspiration to create a centralized state for the 
exclusive benefit of the Polish nation. exclusively. In reality we 
were seeking to restore the Republic in its old boundaries, but we 
were also Republican federalists who not only aspired to guar- 
antee the rights of all nations about to enter the Republic but 
also, as Populists [ludowcy], supported the feelings of national 
selfhood than awakening in the Lithuanian-Belarus population. 
And when I say “we”, Ihave in mind the conscious and politically 
active youth.!? 

Limanowski’s language very pointedly reveals a rather com- 
mon viewpoint of those times, one foreign neither to GeiStoras’s 
Whites nor to Mackevicius’s or Kalinauskas’s Reds. And even if 
we do not know exactly how the whole idea of a revolt might have 
appeared to the veterans of the first generation of the Lithua- 
nian rebirth movement headed by Simonas Daukantas, we can 
unhesitatingly affirm that at least Mikalojus Akelaitis, who 
regarded Daukantas and Valan¢ius as his ideological patrons, 
would have embraced this idea. The message transmitted at the 
request of the Revolt’s leadership in the Lithuanian newspaper 
Zinia apie lenku vaina su maskoliais (News of the Poles’ war 
with the Russians)!°¥ was expanded upon in his other writings 
and correspondence with 19t century activists. 
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In his political activities after the Revolt as an émigré 
Akelaitis actively propagated the remembrance of the Union 
while emphatically identifying himself as a Lithuanian and 
claiming to represent Lithuanians. Thus on March 19, 1869 he 
wrote J. I. Kraszewski from Paris: “Three years ago, as you know, 
I invited my countrymen to get ready to celebrate the 300" an- 
niversary of the Union of Lublin. With tears of happiness I must 
confess to you that my plea did not fall on deaf ears... We are 
planning to organize an international congress here, but most im- 
portantly, we would like to turn into reality a Slavic conference to 
be held in Pest. Following the example of Lublin, it would bring 
together in unity the Czechs, Galicians, Hungarians, and Aus- 
trian Serbs. The principle of this unity would be legitimated by a 
joint international congress. I will let you know later the results of 
these efforts. Now I’m only asking you to lend your influence and 
connections to help realize this idea.”'* 

A skeptical historian will say that nothing impressive came 
out of this. But for the history of ideas and of the political imagi- 
nation what counts most is the fact of an idea being defended. 
Even if we suspect that Akelaitis is boasting a bit in claiming 
to be the first to call attention to the universal qualities of the 
Lublin Union so important for the future of Central and Eastern 
European nations (even today Polish politicians and political 
historians talk this way in European Union forums), we have to 
recognize that for him, an activist of the Lithuanian emigration, 
the Lublin Union shone like a guiding star. 

Akelaitis consciously and ardently defended the statehood of 
the Lithuanian Grand Duchy in union with Poland and con- 
nected that with Europe’s federalist perspectives. In a letter to 
Kraszewski four months later he reported: “On the 11‘ of this 
month we celebrated here the anniversary of the Lublin Union, as 
had been announced earlier... At 1 p.m. in the Batignolles School 
with many emigrants in attendance the awards were presented 
together with the medals created to mark the 300" anniversary of 
the Union... The event was presided over by the veteran Colonel 
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Kaminski. First the Act of Union was read, then Sivinski spoke 
on behalf of the Crown, finally I spoke in the name of the Lithua- 
nians... I described the Union of Lublin as a road sign in a broad 
avenue on which humanity must go forward to the future. One 
cannot turn away from it on pain of entering wrong ways, land- 
ing on winding paths, or worse, falling into murderers’ hands, as 
happened to us, when we were forced off that path.”!5 

The author of the letter ascribes a symbolic, even mystical 
significance to the Union, hails it as a good example for Eu- 
rope to follow, and undoubtedly sees Lithuania’s place in such 
a universal federation. At the very same time he was actively 
concerned about topics in Lithuanian history and spent much 
time thinking about dictionaries and establishing Lithuanian 
periodicals. The horizon of Union federalism coincided in his 
mind with his perspective on calling up a modern Lithuanian 
national awakening. 

A certain historiographical paradox is provided by a polemic 
started by Augustinas Janulaitis'® and continued by Juozas 
Kudirka!’ concerning Akelaitis’s alleged Pan-Slavic views dur- 
ing his later émigré period, i.e., when he became a contributor 
to Auszra. How could it happen that though not holding Lithua- 
nians to be Slavs Akelaitis nonetheless tied together images of 
Lithuania’s future with the ideas of Pan-Slavism? This might 
puzzle only those who fail to appreciate the theoretical attrac- 
tion that a federation of newly arising Central Eastern European 
nations might have had as just a way station toward a much 
more general federation. Being no mean philologist and histo- 
rian, Akelaitis doubtless knew that the Hungarians, too, were 
not Slavs: still, he envisioned an important place for them in 
that same broad federation. 

Nationally conscious and active Lithuanian leaders in the 
emigration (there were only a few of them, and in the second 
half of the 19t® c. only they had an opportunity to legally ex- 
press themselves in public), though often quarreling among 
themselves, were all more or less committed to federalist images. 
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Thus another veteran of the 1863 Revolt, the Auszra contributor 
Andrius 

ViSteliauskas-ViStelis in a letter to the same J. I. Kraszewski 
vowed: “Even though I’m not a separatist, I always stress that 
Lithuanians and Poles are distinct in nationality, although I love 
good Poles like brothers and am not ashamed to call Lithuanians 
a nation — not like Mr. Mikalojus Akelaitis (now Akieliewicz) from 
Maritjampolé, who in Polish fashion calls Lithuanians the common 
people... Iam Lithuanian in the full sense of that word and dearly 
wish that all nations merge into one while preserving their lan- 
guage and geographical autonomous separation, with one unt- 
versal language for common communication freely chosen by all. 
A dream?! Indeed it is, but still it has and leads to a goal, to one 
sheepfold with conscientious blockheads who would not shear 
too much wool from these sheep so that this wool wouldn’t lead 
to ravages called wars!”!® 

Not too much different were the views espoused by one of the 
leaders of the AuSra circle, Jonas Slitipas, who like Mikalojus 
Akelaitis was under the influence of Limanowski. The only dif- 
ference was that Akelaitis was drawn to Limanowski by their 
mutual revolutionary experience and ethnic heritage as well as 
Akelaitis’s activity in the Zelmuo Society (to which he in turn 
drew Limanowski) and his ancient conception of Lithuanian- 
ism, whereas Sliupas was attracted by Limanowski’s profound 
socialist thought. According to Rimantas Vébra, a student of 
the political thought of the Lithuanian Reawakening movement, 
Sliapas developed the thesis that in the 19t® c. the world’s na- 
tions were affected by two contrary processes: one sought the 
integration of all nations (their unity and centralization), the 
other left everything that’s important to separate “federations”.!? 
The federalism of Sliapas appears to be very situational and re- 
alistic. Eventually he regarded it as both the thoretical future of 
mankind and as a practical means of achieving the Lithuanians’ 
political goals. 
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The political imagination of the early phase (encompassing 
the last two decades of the 19** century) of the Lithuanian Re- 
birth movement was strongly marked by federalist ideas,?° but 
this aspect is still awaiting serious attention from historians. In 
the meantime the following assertion by Vébra, formulated in 
1970, still seems to stand: in spite of the widely declared maxim 
that Lithuania is for Lithuanians and dreams of reestablishing 
Lithuanian independence, a majority spoke of Lithuania’s be- 
longing “to a free state” on a federal basis.?! 

A universal federalism as a futurist vision was very attractive 
in the 19t* century and held in its thrall both the attention of 
the (re)emerging nations’ intellectual leaders and the strategic 
interests of the world’s superpowers. For the latter federalism 
was a new weapon in the game of dividing the world. Ideologi- 
cal fracturing gained in depth at the onset of the 20'® century, 
yet the humanist utopias of national self-determination for an 
independent life and of peaceful international co-existence did 
not disappear. On the contrary, before World War I they had 
become livelier than ever. And they were never so deeply sub- 
merged than in the trenches of the imperialist world war. 


Lithuanian federalism: before independence or after it? 


In the eyes of Mackevicius and many other revolutionary demo- 
crats (including the Russian émigré ideologue Nikolaj Gercen), 
an uprising together with the Poles meant, to begin with, the as- 
piration to fashion such conditions of political liberty for Lithua- 
nians that they would be able to determine their own future 
themselves. To be with somebody — Russia, Poland, or (later) 
Germany — or to remain separate and independent: that was 
then the overriding question. We can see here a certain contro- 
versy of political attitude. We must fight together with the Poles 
so as to separate ourselves from Russia and obtain the possibil- 
ity of a free choice: but fighting alongside the Poles means, as 
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it were, chosing beforehand a direction as between union and 
federation, doesn’t it? Isn’t that putting the carriage before the 
horse? A perspective without theoeretical clarity? Of course, not 
just the logic of theory, but reality itself dictated the conditions. 
The quest for greater frredom of choice counseled engaging in 
common actions with Poland, for expecting any concessions 
with respect to political liberty (or autonomy) from the Rus- 
sian Empire was completely out of the question. In Russia itself 
there existed practically no organized groups nor any individual 
democrats who could conceivably have entertained any such 
thoughts. There might have existed such stirrings in the minds 
of some radical Russian émigré personalities, but the voices of 
neither Gercen nor Bakunin were really heard in the Empire it- 
self. Much less so if they spoke about any prospects for captive 
Lithuania. 

Even in theoretical deliberations the linear logic of revolu- 
tion — Lithuania’s liberation — independent existence — free self- 
determination as to building something permanent for the fu- 
ture with whom? - did not take hold. But it’s obvious that in the 
Polish federalist imagination, enmeshed as it was in the Jagel- 
lonian political tradition, it was even harder for the following as- 
sumption to assert itself: that Lithuania first had to achieve its 
own freedom and only then resolve to accept (or reject) any fed- 
eralist version. True, Limanowski, in his list of duties required 
of Poland, as the liberation front’s stronger actor, did include 
providing support for the self-determination of the Lithuanian, 
Bielarus and even Latvian nations. However, in general, the im- 
agination of the Polish federalist and the whole Jagellonian po- 
litical tradition most often prescribed the following chronology 
for the political future: a common struggle against Russia; lib- 
eration and fixing of federal relations; finally, all the guarantees 
for self-rule. 

On the other hand, the federalist images prevalent amiong 
the krajovci in the Vilnius region were primarily built up from 
below: the reconstituted Grand Duchy of Lithuania had, from 
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the very beginning, to be a construction of autonomous territo- 
ries, and only then had to be federated or confederated with the 
Polish state. The Socialists and Social Democrats, fiery in pro- 
moting their ideas, were particularly drawn to imagine a popu- 
list anarchist federation. But the Lithuanians, when thinking 
about the various possible shapes a future universal federation 
of European nations might take,?? did not seem to consider the 
possibility that Lithuania itself would become a federated state. 
Limanowski’s socialist utopia foresaw an anarchistic network 
of self-governing communities at the base of such a federation. 
The available data suggest that even if Lithuanians engaged in 
reveries (or even negotiations) about Lithuania’s alliances with 
other free nations, the prospect of internal federalization was 
utterly inacceptable. 

We may state that the Lithuanian federalist imagination was 
constrained by two conditions. First, Lithuania had to become 
a political and international subject and then decide. Second, 
any possible Polish-Lithuanian federative constructions had to 
be seen in the broader context of a European federation of na- 
tions, so as to secure a certain balance. All this is rather di- 
rectly attested to by the 1902 documents of the Lithuanian So- 
cial Democrats: Recognizing every nation’s right to be concerned 
with, and make decisions about, its own welfare, the Lithuanian 
Social Democratic party will attempt politically to create a demo- 
cratic Lithuanian republic, federated with neighboring nations 
situated at the same level of social and political growth (my ital- 
ics — E. A.)?° 

Lithuania’s political leaders, at least those on the left side, 
apparently understood that a true federation required a certain 
symmetry and comparable weight on each side. Even in the 
most utopian reveries of the National Reawakening Lithuania 
could not command sufficient political weight to ensure that 
a bilateral construction with the Poles wouldn’t come out dan- 
gerously skewed. For this reason images of a broader multi-na- 
tional federation came to be preferred by Lithuanians to those 
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of just bilateral relations with the former union partner. This 
thought must be investigated further but seems to be supported 
by the earlier impressions that joseph pilsudski received from 
his meetings with Lithuanian Social Democrats. In a letter to 
the PPS leadership he was enraged that he had to talk further 
about a “federation” with who knows whom and who knows why 
and they couldn’t even say that they wanted a federation with 
Poland and not with somebody else...* 

The future Polish marshal was iritated by the circumspect 
position of the Lithuanian Social Democrats, one whose more 
inclusive conception of a universal federation of free nations 
combined with a dose of political realism did not allow Pilsudski 
just to wantonly waive the Lublin Union flag and the Lithua- 
nians to submit to the pressure of Polish domination, patron- 
age, and self-interest. On the other hand, it is difficult to say 
how deeply the question of similar political stature was reflected 
upon at the very beginning of the 20** century. However, the 
signs of Lithuanian political efforts accentuating, first, the clos- 
est goals (autonomy) and, second, those furthest down the road 
(an independent state within ethnographic boundaries), always 
testified to desirable federative ties to free neighboring nations, 
which almost always included Poland, but not Poland alone. Ob- 
viously, the tendency was to avoid commitment to an exclusively 
two-nation federation, erected on the map of the former Repub- 
lic of Two Nations. 

There are at least two plausible explanations as to why this 
happened. First, it was because the emancipation of the Lithua- 
nian nation itself, chafing as it had been under a multi-layered 
national oppression, collided with the Polish quest to fortify the 
positions of Polish identity in the eastern borderlands (kresy). 
And second, because a newly established or reconstituted state 
of Lithuania would evidently have been asymmetrically situated, 
possessing neither equal rights nor rqual power to guarantee 
the Lithuanians’ becoming a modern nation. 
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If we were to ask, how much importance the Lithuanian 
movement of those times attached to the federalist principle 
itself, we would have to say that common sense and political 
realism forced preoccupation with more mundane and simpler 
everyday tasks. Long and detailed treatises on federalist top- 
ics — there was no one, and no one had the time, to write such 
things. For some that could have been a distant and perhaps 
unreal possibility; for others, the formal similarity to historical 
reality as formed by the Lublin Union was enough to reject (or 
accept) federalism. Serious difficulties would await us if pur- 
suing Losowski’s thought about two paths of Lithuania’s Re- 
awakening, we would try to understand those who, like Bishop 
Baranauskas, were convinced that the most realistic way for 
Lithuanians to recreate their self-rule and advance their rights 
was to preserve their traditional ties with Poland. Perhaps there 
still are unread documents and texts that would allow us to 
grasp what in his old age the bishop of Seinai really thought 
about Lithuanias’s future perspectives, but the hope for that 
is very slim. What we have are just some indirect and cautious 
indications that he maintained, first, a very hostile attitude to- 
ward socialism and liberalism and, second, believed in tradition 
(including the political one). 

Even though more research is needed in this area, we can al- 
ready understand something on the path of this imagined second 
Lithuanian awakening. As a conservative thinker Baranauskas 
was convinced that the Union of Lublin was worth resuscitating. 
For it does not clash with the deep interests of the Lithuanian 
nation. Already in his famous answer to Basanavi¢ius’s editorial 
in the first issue of Ausra Baranauskas defended the idea of the 
Union and argued that blaming the Poles for the de-Lithuaniza- 
tion of the upper classes was totally unjustified: members of the 
Lithuanian gentry themselves eventually chose the ways they 
expressed themselves culturally and linguistically. According to 
the Bishop, Lithuania was never a province of the Kingdom of 
Poland, and the Poles never ruled it. Everything that turned 
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out to be bad or good came out of Lithuanian heads and hands, 
and there’s no reason to blame the Poles for things they didn’t 
do.25 We must emphasize that in defending the Union idea in 
the seriously conservative Polish press (his text was published 
in Przeglad katolicki), Baranauskas in a very principled manner 
demonstrated that Lithuania is a historical and political fact, 
not just “a Lithuanian people” (lud Litewski). Confronting the 
auSrininkai in this way, he no less than they stood up for the 
traditional sovereignty of the Lithuanian state and the histori- 
cal rights of the Lithuanian nation. 

It’s a different matter entirely how he conceived of the his- 
torical Lithuanian nation, the Lithuanians themselves, how he 
envisaged their future, and what system and relations of state 
he thought to be optimal. Even though later he refrained from 
openly expressing his political views and he did not live to see 
those times of revolutionary change with respect to which any 
actions of his might have disclosed his real attitudes, it’s highly 
probable that Lithuania’s federation with Poland, as an act of 
historical justice, was for him the most important part of the 
future horizon — both in seeking Lithuania’s liberation and in 
thinking what would come after it. 

On the level of the political ideas that decisively influenced 
the evolution of the Lithuanian National Reawakening, there’s 
little doubt that socialist and nationalist ideals seemed to be 
the most attractive, but overgrown with elements of a Christian 
or liberal worldview mixed into sometimes seemingly incongru- 
ous amalgamams. The differences between the socialist and na- 
tionalist worldviews were best reflected on issues of federalism. 
Socialist dreams unconditionally stimulated the imagination of 
a federalist future (including the United European Nations idea 
so close to the present-day European Union), while nationalism 
strengthened the faith in the possibilities afforded by separate, 
independent political existence. 
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Choices for Lithuanians: the Diagnoses 
of Mykolas Romeris 


Lithuanian historiography has long stood on a threshold; and 
if we had stepped over it as an unquestionable thing we would 
have started to speak about the second unsuccessful road of 
national rebirth that was taken by Antanas Baranauskas, Kon- 
stancija Skirmunt, and Mykolas Rémeris. But in this conclud- 
ing episode of a polemical essay we will not be closely tracing 
the footsteps of this noted political actor, thinker, constitution- 
alist, and praticing jurist as he was modeling Lithuanian state- 
hood. Rémeris was a unique witness to Lithuanian points of 
view and an expert, swo that looking at his texts we can begin 
to understand some of the publicly undeclared views that po- 
litical activists had about the perspectives of a federation and 
its possible partners as well as the doubts and phobias that 
accompanied it. 

In a famous book, already a classic of social thought, en- 
titled Lietuva. Studija apie lietuviy tautos atgimima (Lithuania, 
A Study of the Lithuanian Nation’s Rebirth),?° Rémeris showed 
the Polish intelligentsia and political elite that the new Lithua- 
nian nation, serious, independent, conscientious, and sturdy to 
boot, is a cultural, social, and political fact that has already 
happened. It may be said that in the eyes of literate, Polish- 
speaking society 

Rémeris thereby became a theoretical expert on modern 
Lithuanianism. At the same time he was a subject of independ- 
ent thought and political behavior who knew how to merge the 
political traditionalism characteristic of the liberal krajovci (a 
desire to recreate a modernized Grand Duchy of Lithuania while 
coexisting with a geographically close and historically affiliated 
natural partner, a newly reestablished Poland) with the federal- 
ist vision that was slowly conquering Europe’s imagination. 

A man of quiet rationality, Lithuanian patriotism, and a 
Polish spirit of self-respect, R6émeris was a man whom more 
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deeply-thinking Lithuanians trusted, while Polish liberals often 
saw in him someone who could without great tendentiousness 
explain to them the Lithuanians’ behavior and what the Lithua- 
nians hoped for. Thus, even after many years, we can search 
his diaries for answers to a host of unsolved puzzles concern- 
ing national choice. Not doubting in the least that it would be 
valuable for researchers of various persuasions once again and 
repeatedly to test their mettle by reading and reflecting on this 
source, we will take on a humbler task and return to a source 
often cited by historians, Rémeris’s 1915 treatise (memorandum) 
Litwa wobec wojny, which thanks to Wiktor Sukiennicki in 1970 
found its way from the Hoover Institution Archives to the jour- 
nal Zeszyty Historyczne,?’ published by the Polish émigré Insty- 
tut Literacki in Paris. 

Rémeris’s memorial is welcome to the researcher because of 
its penetrating practicality and its peacemaking position. The 
document came about as a confidential expert evaluation for 
the Polish Supreme National Committee (Naczelny Komitet Naro- 
dowy); its purpose was not only to offer a professional analyst’s 
objective analysis, but also to direct the attention of Polish ac- 
tivists working for Poland’s liberation to a political decision that 
a conscientious statesman, the memorial’s author, favored. 

The First World War was just the moment when the thoughts 
and motives, not always overtly declared, of Lithuanian activ- 
ists became clearer. A war involving the Great States, especially 
between those that toward the end of the 18'* had partitioned 
the Republic of Both Nations, was an important part of the fu- 
ture imagined by Poles and Lithuanians alike. Those thinking 
realistically, however, could not envision any solution for Polish 
and Lithuanian freedom other than one that involved some kind 
of breakdown in Russia, either a revolution, or a war, or both at 
one and the same time. Both the varpininkai and the even more 
left-wing activists of the Social Democratic wing began, from the 
1890s onward, to ponder and voice the thought that neither the 
Kaiser’s Germany nor the Czar’s Russia would grant Lithuania 
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freedom. The geopolitical circumstances giving birth to the pos- 
sibility of liberation were, of course, connected with the deterio- 
rating relations between two empires and a premonition of ap- 
proaching war. It was thought that just one Russian-oppressed 
nation alone would not be capable of winning the fight for its 
freedom so it had to look for allies in this struggle among its 
neighbors enduring ther same fate. 

Therefore one cannot but assent to Vébra’s thought that in 
seeking to achieve the objective of Lithuanian freedom it was 
supremely important to talk about the necessity a Lithuanian and 
Polish union — a union not with a feudal, but with a democratic 
Poland. So at that time (in the 1890s — E. A.) there arises the idea 
of opposing blocs.?® 

In the Lithuanian press there begin to appear articles — not 
too deep and more suited to the propagation of political ide- 
as than to the analysis of possible future scenarios — about 
the geopolitical perspectives that would determine Lithuanian 
choices. On the eve of the 20‘ century many Lithuanian ac- 
tivists from the political center and left did not yet see any op- 
portunity for solving problems of Lithuanian statehood using 
just one’s own resources and without outside help. A majority 
of them grasped the fact that almost everything would depend 
on the international situation and on the conflict between Rus- 
sia and Germany; they also hoped for the Germans’ success.?? 
The Lithuanian periodical press did not directly discuss the 
question of why the Germans were regarded as better than 
the Russians, but common sense would lean toward the inter- 
pretation that it was basically because in Lithuania Russians 
were the lords and oppressors, while those Lithuanians who 
lived in Germany had better opportunities for fostering their 
culture. 

One more circumstance needs to be attended to in seeking to 
understand the formation of Lithuanian political consciousness 
just prior to, and at the beginning of, World War I. Since the en- 
tire Lithuanian movement was burdened by a sense of weakness 
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and, moreover, it was (justifiably) believed that the outcome of 
the war would determine with whom the Lithuanians would 
have to negotiate their aspirations to liberty, it was dangerous 
very openly and unambiguously to discuss or declare one’s 
choices about which neighbors it would be better to align oneself 
with. This perceived-to-be-necessary caution might explain why, 
in the available sources, federalist ideas were not developed or 
spelled out in detail. From the point of view of contemporary 
public communications at that time, the declared aspirations 
to independence, bracketed by very murky visions of federalism, 
had to be as neutral as possible with respect to either a Russian 
or a German victory in the war. 

The confidential text of Rémeris is a different matter. It was 
based not only things that could be evident from the Lithuanian 
press and political documents but also on insights derivable 
from conversations in closed political conversations and draw- 
ing rooms. Rémeris was above all concerned conscientiously 
to characterize those Lithuanian political actors with whom a 
Polish leadership might evetually have to engage in a dialogue 
about possible federative relations, both when striving for free- 
dom and when it had already been secured. Most relevant to our 
topic are those parts of the document that touch on its descrip- 
tion of the way different Lithuanian political groupings looked at 
federative ties with the state of Poland. 

First, the greatest oponents here were what Rémeris called 
the clericals, having in mind the partisan Christian Democrats 
and their non-partisan allies. According to him, being tolerant 
of the real Poland, they particularly hate Polishness in their own 
land. Thus they would treat negatively everything that strength- 
ens Polishness locally. Now, as war is raging, there is much lean- 
ing toward Germanophilia (in spite of former contacts with the 
Russian government), so that Lithuanian clericals will oppose 
Lithuania’s joining with Poland.°° 

Nevertheless Rémeris calls attention to those attitudes of the 
Lithuanian Christian Democratic wing which depending on the 
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situation might still be favorable to the idea of an external fed- 
eration with Poland. But there is no way they would be in the 
least inclined to look at all favorably on the idea of an internal 
federation, that is, a Lithuanian state constructed out of au- 
tonomous territories. 

What Roémeris is here attempting is to convey to the leader- 
ship of the Polish Supreme National Committee (NKN) his sym- 
pathetic disposition toward the Lithuanian Democrats. He writes 
that in their attitudes with respect to Poland and Poles there 
is none of that special animosity nor is their a prejudicial prior 
commitment to Lithuanianize the Polish element in that country... 
From the Poles, as from the other nationalities living together... 
they require not just loyalty in a legal sense, but also a readiness 
to fulfill their duties to the country. That means being guided by 
its welfare and needs, and in deciding on goals and activities 
to listen to that country’s people and not to treat Lithuania as a 
“borderland” serving not Lithuania’s welfare but the welfare and 
interests of the “parent state.” 

In trying to get Polish leaders to look at Lithuanian aspira- 
tions through his eyes, Rémeris clearly hoped to influence the 
Poles’ political behavior. He describes the Lithuanian Demo- 
crats and their political inclinations (both with respect to their 
political texture and their significance for international rela- 
tions) in a way suggesting not only that he shares their beliefs 
himself but wishes them to be implemented in reality. The way 
he presents his views to the Polish leaders is probably the way 
he presented them to his Lithuanian friends and allies as well. 
These views concerned the internal arrangements of a Lithua- 
nia that observed democratic and civil rights, a Lithuania that, 
as the text of the memorial shows, he tried get the Polish lead- 
ers to become accustomed to. Speaking as a liberal Lithuanian 
democrat and defending what essentially are his own views, 
Rémeris is urging Poland to welcome a Lithuania of the fol- 
lowing sort and to talk with the creators of such a Lithuania 
about future federal ties: Lithuanians, including the democrats, 
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are more inclined to envisage Lithuania’s separation from Bie- 
larus while Lithuania (ethnographically conceived wirh Vilnius) 
coexists with Latvia... Recently this Lithuanian conception has 
become slightly more popular in Polish circles, recognizing that 
eventually in such a Lithuania Poles would constitute a very seri- 
ous minority, touching directly on their own ethnographic terri- 
tory around Vilnius...! 

Romeris’s text reveals the existence of diverse Lithuanian 
federalist perspectives comtemplated by political leaders and 
broader social strata in Lithuania. In summary, these orien- 
tations appeared as follows:... among the common people, in 
the general context of freedom, Germanophilia, understood as 
the fact that Russia had lost, was popular. It was also wide- 
spread among the Lithuanian clericalists. The Nationalists are 
of two persuiasions: some tend towards Muscovy-philia, while 
others, not believing in Russia, incline toward Germanophilia. 
The Socialists show some Germanophile tendencies, while the 
Democrats have dissociated themselves from Muscovy-philia 
and from Lithuanian hopes for a Russian victory the most, as 
well as from Germanophilia.°? 

R6meris was sure that there was no point in discussing fed- 
eralist ideas with clericalist and Nationalist representatives 
because these would under no circumstances agree with tying 
Lithuanian aspirations to the idea of Polish independence. He 
based this assumption of his on the good knowledge he had of 
the ideologies and social strata involved. The only person he 
thought it would pay to negotiate with was Antanas Smetona, 
whom he showered with compliments. He is a Nationalist, — said 
Roémeris, — and he fights against Polishness and against what he 
takes to be Polonization, but he has no prejudices against the 
Poles, unlike other Nationalists. What’s most important is this: 
If a realistic proposal of connecting Lithuanian interests with 
Polish independence were peresented to him [Smetona], perhaps 
he would let himself be convinced. I am not certain of this, but 
it’s likely he is the only person from the Nationalists with whom it 
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is worthwhile to talk. I don’t see any similar personalities in the 
clericalist camp.°*? 

Even a limited acquaintance with the political thought of 
Roémeris suggests that historians of ideas still have a lot left 
to do in terms of reading, and/or reading better (i.e., less su- 
perficially or selectively), some highly important texts. On the 
other hand, it is already clear that Rémeris’s knowledge and 
interpretation (which must be presumed to be dependable) of 
the political ideas entertained by Lithuanians at the turn of the 
20 century suggest that their attitudes displayed an uneasy 
combination of (1) faith in some kind of a federalist perspective 
and (2) fear of various dangers arising from the asymmetry that 
Lithuanians might become subject to in a two-nation federation 
with the Poles. 

As much as the historical continuity of the ancient Polish- 
Lithuanian statehood was tempting, to that same extent the 
possibility of Polonization and the probability of Lithuania’s 
taking on the role of strategic servant was causing anxiety. The 
political expectations that Lithuanians then had were undoubt- 
edly shaped by the geopolitical situation at the end of World 
War I and immediately thereafter. Although it was natural for 
Lithuanians to seek contacts with other liberation-aspiring na- 
tional movements, once the Spring of Nations had blossomed 
into freedom it proved difficult to resist the lure of nationalist 
egoism. Federalist visions and explorations of ways to reinstate 
traditional ties with the Poles were obscured by smoke rising up 
from armed conflict and even the bilateral cold war. After the 
onset of Poland’s and Lithuania’s catastrophe, Antanas Sme- 
tona at the end of 1940 met in Lisbon with representatives of 
the Polish government in exile and is reported to have uttered 
words to the effect that it had been a mistake to build a state on 
narrowly conceived ethnic foundations. Now couldn’t this have 
been a reference to possibilities neglected in the run-up to the 
February 16‘ of 1918? Today, as Lithuanians live together with 
Poles in a common European Union and recollect the good sides 
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of the Union of Lublin, the thought crops up: ideas and times 
sometimes painfully go past each other, but at other times they 
beautifully coincide. 
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our three nations like three children of the same parents. The Eagle is Poland, 
the Vytis is Lithuania, the Archangel is Belarus. Poland as it is now has the 
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Part I|: The Turns of Historiography 
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The Challenge of the Past: a survey 
of Lithuanian historiography 


WHAT DOES old Lithuania look like from the distance of time? 
Could someone characterize its past briefly? Let’s take one ex- 
ample of that kind of effort: 


Once upon a time, there was a country called the Grand Duchy 
of Lithuania. If it has disappeared from the maps long ago, it 
does not mean it did not continue for a few centuries its un- 
tagible existence similar to that of Languedoc, of Savay, or of 
Transilvania. On the eve of the First World War, it even still 
had its patriots who defined themselves as “Lithuanians”, not 
in the ethnic sense but as inhabitants of the Grand Duchy. 
However, as it was a mosaic of linguistic and ethnic groups 
of various religions and traditions, the former Grand Duchy 
was already the scene of conflicts between nationalities each 
aspiring the statehood of its own. 


This ultimate abstract of Lithuanian history belongs to fa- 
mous Polish writer of Lithuanian origin — the winner of the Noble 
prize — Czestaw Mitosz and his preface to the book by another 
descendant of Lithuanian gentry former professor at Stanford 
university Viktor Sukienicki “East - Central Europe during the 
I World War.” Such a point of view is not usual for current Lithua- 
nian historical mind: none of our historians could make such 
a comparison of Lithuania and Languedoc or Transilvania. But 
it looks pretty good in the whole European context — Lithuania 
can be compared with other nations which achieved statehood 
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in the Middle Ages only to lose their independence in the early 
modern era. Unlike most of these nations, Lithuania almost lost 
its ruling class, the nobility, as well. It has been justly noted that 
the long period of time between the era when the Grand Duchy 
of Lithuania flourished and national rebirth in the 19** cen- 
tury has led to idealization and mystification of the distant past. 
Meanwhile, the more recent period of union with Poland has 
been passed over in silence, ignored or evaluated very harshly. 
Lithuanian historical writings have traditionally stressed their 
didactic nature and their service to the nation. At times, this 
emphasis interfered with objectivity, although leading Lithua- 
nian historians have always registered their disapproval of ten- 
dentious presentations. Not public opinion, however. 

Otherwise, another trait of our historical mind is its reti- 
cence. I mean the relative self-isolation of Lithuanian historiog- 
raphy, which in general is orientated to historical curiosity itself, 
namely, a heritage of a medieval state stretching once from the 
Baltic to the Black sea and the important political role played 
by Lithuanian dukes in East-Central Europe during the 14-16» 
centuries. Because of the long period of Russian and Soviet re- 
pression, historiography of Lithuania until now was very prag- 
matic. Lithuania’s national anthem, created in the last decade of 
the 19t* century and strictly forbidden by Soviet authorities in 
the period of occupation, urges Lithuania’s sons to draw strength 
from the past. It would be said there is too much history in the 
current life of our society from one side and too much didactic 
pragmatism in our historiography from another. Lithuanian his- 
torians (I suppose not only them) until now are trying to teach 
people to be proud of the past but not to understand it. It makes 
sort of threshold for Lithuanians to understand the real history 
of the nation and the real place it took in the European history. 
Lithuanian historical consciences are still basically isolated and 
hardly understand what Lithuanian history looks like from out- 
side the Baltic region. That’s why the words of Milosz are so 
significant for me. They sound very unusual to the mainpart of 
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our public. At the same time, not only because it. The difficulties 
of understanding Lithuanian history exist much more in Euro- 
pean and American historiography, with little exception of that 
Russian, Polish or German. That is quite obvious that Lithuania 
for the most of the world sounds like a disease or a kind of drug. 
It is much worse with its history. I should like to show one very 
symptomatic example, the book Samogitia by Charles Pichel 
(Maltese Cross Press, 1975, 320 p.). It’s difficult to explain why 
he used the term Samogitia since he is writing in general a sur- 
vey of Lithuanian history. Maybe, the expert of unknown history 
Ch. Pichel (at the same time he was the chancellor of the Order 
of St. John of Jerusalem and author of the History of this order) 
tried to reach more spectacular show or intrigue the reader. In 
the eyes of the author, Samogitiaor Lithuania looks like a myste- 
rious African Katanga or a forgotten state of ancient American 
Indians. The editor wrote in the foreword of the Pichel’s book: 


This book is remarkable achievement in the work of history. 
Rather is the historian who is even acquainted with the word 
Samogitia, and yet, upon reading this fascinating revelation, 
he undoubtedly will be pleased to accept it as a real treas- 
ure vital to the fundamental points that helped shape and 
preserve Europe ethnically, spiritually, culturally and linguis- 
tically. ... These last pagans of Europe merit recognition for 
saving Europe from the conquering “Golden Hordes” of Gengis 
Khan. No nation can account for a greater number of Mongol 
Khans killed in battle than Samogitia. No nation, including 
the Mongols who were considered experts, had greater war- 
rior horsemen than Samogitia. No nation had won more bat- 
tles and captured more war booty from the Mongols than did 
Samogitia ... No nation has more successfully warded off in- 
vading alien armies from every conceivable direction for six 
centuries than Samogitia did. The invaders were the Teutonic 
Knights from the west, the Mongols of Gengis Khan from the 
south, the Poles from the south, the Russians from the east, 
and the Swedes from the north. 
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Because of the constancy in their pagan beliefs and their in- 
domitable to fight to the death for these most cherished be- 
liefs, the adversaries of the Samogitians, namely the Teutonic 
Knights, the Tsarist Russia and the old Jesuit Order, independ- 
ently resorted to what was called intellectual warfare utilizing 
“the power of the Pen” and “the power of the money.” In addi- 
tion to committing acts of rape, pillage, murder and kidnapping, 
these enemies were desirous of eradicating the Samogitian 
nation historically. By design, they obliterated every shred of 
evidence available to prove that Samogitia ever existed. They 
fabricated a substitute history that they believed would de- 
stroy the sovereignty of these people in hopes that they could 
conquer their lands according to what they called legality. 

After centuries of fighting, which culminated in a vast attri- 
tion of her [Samogitia] manpower, the war-weary Samogitians 
succumbed to the massive power of the Russian Slav. ... They 
steadfastly clung to the Roman Catholic religion as tenaciously 
as they did to their former pagan religion. For this, they were 
persecuted and brutally punished by their new landlords, the 
Russians. And help came to them from no quarter whatsoever. 
Finally, the mutilated and prostrate Samogitia was practically 
obscured from history, although she was newer reconciled to 
submission from any quarter — friend or foe. 


That if the point of Pichel work. He imagined that he would 
rescue, amend and restore the destroyed history. That becomes 
clear reading the book: 


In retaliation for Samogitia’s obstinacy in not yielding her sov- 
ereignty or paganism, contrary to the wishes of her Christian 
neighbours, a new type of war against her was devised by the 
Jesuits. It was their intention to destroy Samogitia on paper, 
rather than in combat, by obliterating any mention of Samogi- 
tia in written history or literature. (p. 304) 


Ch. Pichel finds in his story a lot of fantastic events and in- 
terpretations unknown even to the most romantic Lithuanian 
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author Theodor Narbutt, who published 9 volumes History of 
the Lithuanian Nation in the fourth decade of the 19** century. 
Samogitia shows the reader that almost everything in Lithua- 
nian historiography is falsification: 


The Crusaders established many myths about the Samogitian 
people with false propaganda, in which they claimed the latter 
to be horrible barbaric pagans, infidels and Saracens of the 
worst type. It is for this reason that historians falsely attribut- 
ed the invention of artillery to the Saracens or Mongols, when 
actually they failed to distinguish between the so called Sara- 
cens or infidels, as the Crusaders called the Samogitians... 


Instead of this so called falsification, Ch. Pichel claims to 
have found the truth. He tells the real story of Samogitian and 
Lithuanian people, mixing everything with insane fantasy. The 
last example of this story: 


Gengis Kahn’s eldest son, Jochi, lost his life in an arranged 
jousting duel with Samogitia’s greatest warrior king Ryngold. 
As victor in this historical duel on the steppes of Russia, Ryn- 
gold acquired the famous “Golden Sword” which was present- 
ed to Jochi by Gengis Kahn as symbol of his authority over the 
Mongol armies and as heir presumptive. This tradition was 
passed on with the “Golden Sword” by Ryngold’s descendants 
trough their royal House of the Sun until the disappearance of 
the sword in 1894 under strange circumstances. 


I am not really curious about this story of insane fantasy. Ig- 
norance and fantastic imaginations are closely linked between 
themselves. We have another example of that kind of imagination 
made by famous Lithuanian numismatist Aleksandras Rackus 
in his book Guthones (Goths) Kinsmen of the Lithuanian People, 
published in English in 1929 at Chicago. Or either more recent 
Lithuanian book of Ceslovas Gedgaudas Misy praeities beieskant 
(Looking for our Past), published in Mexico in 1978. Both the 
separa-historical publications deal with the very distant past 
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of Lithuanian or Baltic tribes, linking them with goths, hittite, 
etc. But not one of Lithuanian authors of this kind of romantic 
dreamers made so many fantasies in history of 14-19*® century 
as Ch. Pichel did. A lot of people accepted Pichel’s claims seri- 
ously, looking at him as at example of Western historical mind, 
mixing their ignorance and another one from the West. 

It must be said the post-soviet Lithuanian society, thirsty 
of self-satisfaction, immediately translated the book of Pichel 
and published it without any reserves or comments. It was not 
the point of a scholar circles, but at the same time shows us 
the type of Lithuanian historical conscience. Everybody in our 
country knows that Lithuanian is the eldest (not archaic, but 
eldest) Indo-European language, or the story of Grand duke of 
Lithuania Vytautas the Great. The only persons I met who have 
spoken more about uniqueness of their language and people 
were a few Albanian scholars. Maybe I am wrong, but as a joke 
I used to tell my Lithuanian students that only Albanian speaks 
about history more than Lithuanian does. 

Speaking seriously about Lithuanian historiography, it must 
be mentioned that first history of the Grand Duchy of Lithua- 
nia was published in Koenisberg in 1582 by Maciej Stryjkowski. 
The title Kronika polska, litewska, zmudska I wszystkiej Rusi 
(The Chronicle of Poland, Lithuania, Samogitia and all Russia) 
includes Poland, but there was no place for Kingdom of Poland 
in this book, in the same way, though, written in Polish. That is 
another question of the role of language in the history of GDL we 
will discuss later. The Chronicle was very popular in Lithuania 
until the 19*® century. Another matter, this book was available 
only for Polish reading public but not elsewhere in Europe. This 
function until the middle of the 17** century has belonged to an- 
other author Alexander Guagnini’s Sannatiae Europeae descrip- 
tio quae Regnum Poloniae, Lithuaniam, Samogitiam, Russiam, 
Masoviam, Pomeraniamet Moschoviae. This volume published in 
Krakow in 1578 consists of a few separate parts collected in one 
book. Fourth part is dedicated to historical-geographical review 
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of Lithuania. This part is nothing else than the translation of 
fragments of Stryjkowski’s Chronicle plus same geographical re- 
marks. The fact is that the GDL was not terra incognita for schol- 
ars of Europe at that time. Especially, in the second part of the 
17 century, when the two volume Historia Lituaniae by Jesuit 
Albert Kojalowicz-Wiiuk was published. First volume in Dancig 
in 1650, the second — in Antverpen, 1668. In fact, this opus 
was an adaptation of Stryjkowski’s Chronicle too. Because the 
excellent Latin Historia Lituaniae has been not only a manual 
of history at Academia et Universitatis Vilnensis and the other 
Jesuit schools but also a textbook of Latin. It is quite interest- 
ing that the Lithuanian translation of Vijukas-Kojalavicius was 
forbidden to be published even in the last decade of the Soviet 
occupation. 

I should like to show that at the time of 16-17" centuries, 
the possibilities of historical self-knowledge of the Lithuanian 
society and the possibilities of understanding the history of the 
country in scholarly Europe have been almost equal. At least in 
the end of the 18** century, the famous German philologist and 
historian-compiler August Schlézer used the work of Vijikas- 
Kojalavicius when making his Geschiche von Littauen, Kurlan 
und Liefland, Halle, 1785. 

Otherwise, since the end of the 17‘ century, nobody wrote 
a separate Lithuanian history in the country. Lithuanian his- 
torians of the last pre-partitioning decades did not consider 
Grand Duchy of Lithuania without the Kingdom of Poland. The 
more integration there was in the real political and social life of 
these two nations, the more integrated historiography became. 
The Polish-Lithuanian Commonwealth has common historians. 
First of all, the descendant of East-Lithuanian gentry Adam Na- 
ruszewicz — the author of the first attempted synthesis of Po- 
land’s history, written in the spirit of the Enlightenment. He - an 
eyewitness of failing Commonwealth — blamed the citizens of 
the country themselves for the partitions. No country fell to for- 
eign oppression, he opined, without having first weakened itself. 
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The monarchist Naruszewicz criticized the elective monarchy 
system, the privileges of the nobility, and the Polish-Lithuanian 
union, which had overextended the Polish-Lithuanian state and 
sapped its strength. Naruszewicz realized that history was more 
than a chronicle of wars and dynasties, and he mentioned the 
importance of constitutional, cultural, even socioeconomic fac- 
tors. He also spoke of the historian’s method in almost modern 
terms, but his was still largely the traditional presentation. 

Since the end of the eighteenth an throughout the nineteenth 
century — that is, at the time of the growth and flowering of 
history as a scholarly discipline — Lithuania did not exist on 
the political map of Europe. This circumstance had an obvious 
impact on Lithuanian culture and learning, including the study 
of history. The Russian authorities and official Russian histo- 
rians deliberately cultivated an image of Lithuanian history as 
indicative of Russian origin of the Lithuanian political civiliza- 
tion and Lithuania’s inability to exist as an independent (or even 
united with Poland) state. In Russian textbooks, the country 
was presented as a historical failure. No wonder that the defence 
of the national and cultural heritage became an almost obses- 
sive Lithuanian concern. It is quite paradoxical that after failure 
of the united Polish-Lithuanian state, the independent past of 
the Lithuanian nation was re-discovered. Lithuanian historians 
made strong efforts to improve the natural and historical rights 
of their nation to be individual, separate and unique. At the 
same time, they realized the inequality of Lithuania in the Re- 
public of the Two Nations (Rzeczpospolita Obojga Narodéw), the 
oppression of the cultural rights of the Lithuanian people and 
etc. Lithuanian historiography became the only way of compen- 
sating the nation without the independent state. 

During the brief period of a semi-autonomous Vilnius educa- 
tional district in the early nineteenth century, at the time Viln- 
ius University had become the largest university in the Russian 
empire, historical sciences flourished. At other times, enor- 
mous efforts were required to finance archival collections and 
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publications. But even then, there were no professional journals 
or associations, all that accompanied the contemporaneous de- 
velopment of historical scholarship throughout Europe. 

The Vilnius school of romantic historiography — basically im- 
portant for Polishand Lithuanian scholarship — flourished dur- 
ing the first quarter of the 19*® century. The historiography of the 
Enlightenment was challenged in the first half of the nineteenth 
century by Joachim Lelevel, the true father both of Polish and 
Lithuanian history as a discipline. Lelewel’s history, like that of 
Michelet, was “a hymn to a freedom.” Lelewel was a pioneer in 
such fields as bibliography, numismatics, diplomatic, and his- 
torical geography. He moved from ancient history into medieval 
and modern, from general intonational. His erudition amazed 
his contemporaries. Like every early romanticist, Lelewel pre- 
ferred the people (lud, liaudis) over rules as the object of histori- 
cal study, but unlike his many colleges, he was kind of criticist. 
Like many others, Lelewel believed in the didactic function of 
history but did not believe in idealization and mystification of 
the past. He realized the role of primary sources in the historian 
workshop. 

Another pioneer of historical romanticism and an opponent 
of Lelewel was Ignacy Onacewich. His romanticism was beyond 
limits. His university lectures have been excellent. He taught not 
only knowledge of history but also love of history. There were 
both, followers of Lelevel and Onacewicz, among the students. 
But the latter became more popular. His student and friend 
Simonas Daukantas wrote the first Lithuanian history inthe 
native Lithuanian. Some kind of following the Onacewicz’s tra- 
dition was a huge 9volume History of Lithuanian Nation by Theo- 
dor Narbutt published in Vilnius in theperiod between 1835 and 
1841. That is the largest synthesis of Lithuanian history until 
now. At the same time, a lot of smaller books even in Lithua- 
nian were published. It satisfied the needs of Lithuanian society. 
History became the form of passive resistance against the Rus- 
sian plans of discrediting all Lithuanian history but otherwise, 
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however, these needs of history as a kind of self-determination 
made Lithuanian historiography more and more isolated. 

From one hand, in this the way, Lithuania as a state and 
nation became dead to the rest of Europe, its history went to 
darkness. From another hand, the history, the past was the only 
thing left for the Lithuanian national consciences. The more 
dead became the old majesty of Lithuania, the more mythic and 
fantastic became the history compared to the reality. 

After Russian invasion, when independent statehood had 
been lost, Lithuanian history became the important object of 
Russian literature. Russian historians dealt with the past of 
Grand Duchy of Lithuania the same way Russian military forces 
and politicians dealt with the present. Almost everything in the 
history of the 13-14*® century Lithuania was shown like real 
Russian period of Lithuania. Orthodox Church, Russian as of- 
ficial language of the Grand Duchy, Russian warriors as a basis 
of Lithuanian military strength — that was the point of Russian 
historiography. In this way, the Lithuanian past has been cov- 
ered by the pages of the massive historiography of the conqueror. 
During the 19** century, even the publication of old archive doc- 
uments, selected according to interest of Russian officials, took 
place in Lithuania. 

At the last two decades of the century, Polish historiography, 
in general, showed the effort to defend Lithuanian past from 
the Russian attempt. Polish historiography of the 19** century 
made no doubt about the existence of independent and power- 
ful Grand Duchy of Lithuania. Famous Grand Dukes Gedimi- 
nas, Algirdas or Vytautas stood in the first row of Polish his- 
torical heroes. A huge part of descendants of Lithuanian nobles, 
whose ancestors they imagined to be the dynasty of Gediminas, 
at the threshold of the 20'® century identified themselves with 
the Polish nation. They felt Gente Lithuanus natione Polonus. 
That’s why in the eyes of Polish society, Lithuanian origin, eve- 
rything in the distant past was so heroic and majestic. We shall 
discuss this problem later. Now, firstof all, we mentioned these 
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circumstances to understand the character of Lithuanian his- 
toriography and the causes of self-isolation. The huge efforts of 
self-determination directed historical issues to inner life only. It 
was emphasized to resist the image Russians or Germans had 
created. This permanent resistance made not only reticence of 
Lithuanian historical consciousness but connected negatively to 
foreign researches on Lithuanian history. One could find many 
enemies of Lithuanian history but a fewfriends. That is why our 
scholars have looked so strongly for new themes on Lithuanian 
history. They above all needed to make an answer to Russian, 
Polish or German historians. 

At the end of the 19t® century, our scholar workshop was still 
in its childhood. There were no higher education institutions, 
even Lithuanian language was still illegal and the national cul- 
tural movement still under repression by the Russian adminis- 
tration. A few Lithuanian papers were published abroad. Obvi- 
ously, in such kind of situation, real scholarship was impossible 
Academic historiography of Lithuania was too feeble to measure 
swords with Russian or Polish historiography. It could be said 
the weakness sometimes would be the cause of isolation or self- 
magnifying, sometimes it created images of ostensibly messian- 
istic destination of the nation. 

But otherwise, the best Lithuanian historians of each time 
have utilized the issues of Russian-Polish historiographical 
conflict. Russian and Polish scholars have tried their academ- 
ic strength on each other, discussing which of them had more 
rights to Lithuania. Sometimes, Lithuanians took advantage of 
what was useful for them. They adopted Polish historiographical 
tradition of interpretation of uniqueness of independent Grand 
Duchy, proclaiming this state as a real victory of Lithuanian 
political civilization, but not period after Union of Lublin in 1569 
when Lithuania’s sovereign rights were restricted. Lithuaniana 
uthors were familiar with these Russian, much more Ukrainian 
publications, which were concerned with the rest of the inde- 
pendent statehood after the Union of Lublin with Poland. That 
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was the way of looking for the independent history. It took its 
costs. 

The new era of history began after the Russian revolution of 
1905-1907 when Lithuanian cultural and intellectual life was 
legalized. New scholarly societies were established and profes- 
sional Lithuanian journals started. However, real academic his- 
tory was created after restoration of the Lithuanian university 
in 1918. First in Vilnius, then after Poland occupied Vilnius dis- 
trict, in Kaunas (1922). 

Rebirth of Lithuania, in the wake of World War I, changed 
drastically the perspective from which historians viewed the 
national past. The Union of Lublin (1569) or the partitions of 
the Commonwealth ceased to be the end of Lithuanian history. 
Some Lithuanian historians recognized the continuity of na- 
tional statehood and, at the same time, the originality of the new 
independent Lithuanian Republic. In a short time, many studies 
contributed to the Christianization of the Lithuania, the rule of 
Grand Duke Vytautas Magnus, and the Jagiellonian dynasty 
of Polish Kings and Grand Dukes of Lithuania. Historiography 
of the Interwar could claim many achievements in numerous 
areas: medieval and modern history (Jonas Totoraitis, Antanas 
Alekna, especially, former professor of Moscow University and 
a long time professor of Kaunas university Lev Karsavin, who 
published 5 volume History of Western Civilizationin Lithuanian 
language); East-European, diplomatic and military (Adolfas 
Sapoka, Paulius Slezas, Juozas Stakauskas, Zenonas Ivinskis, 
Konstantinas Jablonskis); constitutional (Michal Rémer, Augus- 
tinas Janulaitis), economic (Albinas Rimka, Petras Leonas) and 
cultural (Mykolas BirziSka, Vaclovas Birziska, Vincas Macitinas, 
Jurgis BaltruSaitis junior). The list is obviously far from com- 
plete. Yet, for all the individual excellence and collective achieve- 
ments, there were no startlingly new departures in methodology. 
Only one academic one-volume synthesis of Lithuanian histo- 
ry (edited by Adolfas Sapoka) appeared in 1936, but no such 
synthesis was done in foreign languages or for the reader from 
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outside the country. Lithuania received international publicity 
from the conflict with Poland and because of the Vilnius ques- 
tion. A few publications in French, English and German were 
published on these topics. Nothing more. 

World War II started and the Soviet occupation began in 1940. 
Once again, the issue of the inability to preserve independence 
and the responsibility for the fall arose. Did these events compa- 
rable to the Union of Lublin, to the partitions of Polish-Lithua- 
nian Commonwealth, the uprisings of the 19** century, at least 
the re-emergence of the Lithuanian state in 1918 justify the new 
look at Lithuania’s past? Was Marxist dialectical determinism to 
become the basis of a new revisionist methodology? 

Meanwhile, the Sovietization of scholarship was introduced. 
I mean, Sovietization and not compulsory introduction of Marx- 
ism. It was not Marxist methodology to place emphasis on the 
history of Lithuanian-German relation on the Lithuanian ad- 
vantage in fighting against the invasion of the crusaders — Teu- 
tonic order. In wartime, Soviet authorities needed Lithuanian 
society to collaborate against Nazi German. 

The plurality of views during the Independence was clearly 
not going to be tolerated for long by the Soviet regime. The new 
soviet forerunners went on the offensive and denounced nation- 
al history as full of lies. Recasting and rewriting Lithuanian his- 
tory was central to the process of imposing and legitimizing the 
Soviet rule. With the Soviet Stalinist model declared as binding, 
Lithuanian historiography became the object of crude manipu- 
lations and dictates. The Soviet ideologists taught the so called 
proper approach to the nation’s past. They presented the thesis 
claiming there had been no historical science in Lithuania and 
therefore it had to be created. A novel periodization of Lithua- 
nian history determined by socioeconomic stages of evolution 
postulated a division into pre-feudal, feudal, capitalist, and so- 
cialist periods. Interwar Lithuania did not deserve to be called 
independent state because of its land awning, bourgeois char- 
acter and dependence on foreign capital. The only one worthy 
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research question was the class struggle of Lithuanian peas- 
ants and workers which has been supported by people of sister 
Russia and victorious Red Army. In other words, history was 
presented in terms of class struggle, oppression to the rules, 
magnates, and bourgeoisie, and social resistance lost much of 
its color and became depersonalized. 

The task of historians was to discover “progressive” trends 
and tendencies in the past that anticipated or spontaneously 
paved the way for Marxism. The purpose was to find legiti- 
mating antecedents of Soviet communist Lithuaniain the past. 
Those who “deviated” were denounced as guilty for personalism, 
psychologism, moralism, nationalism or bourgeois objectivism. 
Controversies — this indispensable condition of historical schol- 
arship — were resolved by invoking the authority of the Marxist- 
Leninistclassics. 

The Sovietization of Lithuanian history proceeded on a broad 
front. Professional journals and books carried ideological ad- 
monitions and pointed out politically correct views. University 
and high school textbooks were based on somewhat crudely 
conceived dialectical determinism of the Marxist-Leninist-Sta- 
linist type. Lithuanian history, above all, became the history of 
Lithuanian Communist party. 

Following the Soviet model, a Lithuanian Academy of Sci- 
ences was established together with the specialized Institute of 
History. The separate Institute of History of the Lithuanian Com- 
munist Party was founded too. It was to be the most powerful 
and wealthy institution for guiding Lithuanian scholarship for 
almost four years. Under the auspices of Academy of Sciences, 
a four-volume history of the Soviet Lithuania based on Marx- 
ist precepts was initiated. This work lasted almost two decades, 
and it was begun to be called the black history. This was not 
only because of its black cover but even because of its content. 
The Lithuanian intellectual milieu —- or what remained of it in 
the post-war country -— felt very critically about everything that 
was legally published in the country. Sometimes it was not 
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reasonable. I mean, the response and behaviour of historians 
during this soviet period. It has varied. There were the ardent 
sovietizers who were guilty for falsifications of history as well 
as demoralization, even corruption, of academic life. As a rule, 
they were members of Academy and directors of the Institute of 
History. Then, there were those, probably the minority, who paid 
lip service to thenew dogmas and concentrated on research and 
writing in “safer” areas, such as archaeology, economic, medi- 
eval and sometimes cultural history. However, even in politi- 
cally more sensitive fields, a minimal freedom of manoeuvre of- 
ten existed. An example maybe the interpretation of the work of 
Lelevel, whom the Communists sought to “marxify” and present 
as a precursor of their “progressive” trends without too much 
success. The same has happened with the two Lithuanian up- 
risings of the 19t® century. 

Research and educational scholarship were divorced from 
each other. The only one university of Lithuania in Vilnius was 
a rather good example of the inability to make research in the 
field of Lithuanian history. 

For the national intelligentsia, history — not official histori- 
ography — was still the source of resistance. The general atmos- 
phere of the big lie, however, was stifling, and the gap between 
the “official” history of Lithuania and “historical consciousness” 
remained large. Open public contemplation of national history 
became impossible. The works and publications of emigrant his- 
torians hardly reached the country. That was the best condition 
for the para-historical models of the uniqueness of Lithuanians 
to flourish. Once again, like in the period of the first Russian 
annexation in the 19** century, Lithuania urged its sons to draw 
strength from the past. 

A few famous Lithuanian historians emigrated and continued 
their scholar activity. They became familiar with new histori- 
cal sources in Germany and the Vatican which helped them to 
do some fundamental research on the history of the old Grand 
Duchy, Christianization of the country, relations with Teutonic 
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order and Germany. However, they lost the ability to get archives 
and other basic sources of modern history. Russian, Lithuanian 
and Polish archives were inaccessible. Otherwise, through the 
four Decades, Zenonas Ivinskis, Adolfas Sapoka, Povilas Puzi- 
nas, Vincas Trumpa. Mykolas BirziSka and Vaclovas Birziska 
worked to continue the tradition of independent Lithuania’s 
scholarship. 

At least, the different trends of domestic and foreign histori- 
cal views made the same paradoxical impact on the historical 
consciousness of the Lithuanian society. During the last two 
centuries, Lithuania oscillated between the freedom and lack of 
freedom. Almost the same way our social self-identification oscil- 
lated between the imagination of the mystical or messiahuistic 
calling of the Lithuanian nation and the pessimistic disappoint- 
ment of the condemned nation. The long-lasting Soviet efforts to 
paint in black much of the twentieth century up to 1945 have 
provoked a reaction characterized by almost uncritical glorifica- 
tion of interwar Lithuania and its leading figures. This quality 
has showed itself in some parts of Lithuanian historiography of 
the last five-six years. Voices have already been heard warning 
against moving from one extreme to the other. Similarly, there 
is tendency towards martyrology that could degenerate into na- 
tional masochism. The best example of that is a kind of joint- 
venture of Lithuanian scholars working in the country and in 
USA current working on publishing more than 10 volumes of 
Kanciy istorya (History of Suffering). I should try to take a notice 
of the subject. It is far away from that modern subject of a suf 
fering or pain a la Michael Foucault, but mostly the collection of 
documents from the archives of KGB and Communist Party of 
Lithuania. Maybe we shall be back to this publication at the end 
of our lectures, now, I just like to show this tendency of maso- 
chism of Lithuanian historical consciences. 

History should abandon its role as a substitute for politics 
and strengthen the intellect rather than fortify the heart. His- 
tory has to show that Lithuania, like other nations of the East- 
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Central Europe, was neither the chosen one nor the outcast of 
Europe. The urging of the national anthem of Lithuania to its 
sons so derive strength from the past shoud not make them 
blind. If the Russian or Soviet repression had created such kind 
of blindness, maybe the independence of the nation would have 
freed the minds of individuals from this blindness. Duty of his- 
torical scholarships is to help with this transition. 

The new topics of Lithuanian history need to be introduced. 
A safer prediction would concern the growth of psychohistory, 
microhistory, women history, or studies of mentalities as well 
as the exploration of other topics characteristic of many recent 
Western historical writings. The most important are multi-eth- 
nic and regional histories. The first would explore more fully the 
coexistence of heterogeneous nationalities of the Grand Duchy 
of Lithuania, the process of Polonization of the Lithuanian gen- 
try. Demands for studies that would examine the inter relation- 
ship of Lithuanians and other ethnic groups have never been 
made. Only this way would certain Lithuanian historiography, 
like Lithuania itself, return to Europe. 
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Jews in Lithuanian Historiography 


The present day press media leads us to believe that in our his- 
torical consciousness the problem of Jews has been completely 
covered by an opaque shadow of the Holocaust. The interest 
of historians in the investigation of the problem is precluded 
by moral, political and international motifs. Historians by any 
means cannot ignore these motifs. However, history is not a 
calm and indifferent scholarly field, as Phillipe Arie would put 
it, but is open to contemporary problems and worries. It is the 
task of history to voice them. The tragic fate of Lithuanian Jews, 
or Litvaks, and the fatal circumstances of World War II should 
definitely be among the most important tasks of contemporary 
Lithuanian historiography. On the other hand, from a scholarly 
perspective, the death of the greatest diaspora of the 

Jewish nation cannot turn history into a study of fatalism, i.e. 
the 700-year-long history of Lithuanian Jews cannot be viewed 
as an inevitable (or purposive) development towards death. The 
death of the Litvaks shouldn’t mean the death of their meaning- 
ful history. It is very important that Lithuanian historians un- 
dertake an investigation into the past of Lithuanian Jews. Such 
a study would save history from the tragic fate of the Litvaks. 

Historian has to allow himself a plunge into the contempla- 
tion on different possible outcomes of the fate of Lithuanian 
Jews and to ask how Lithuanian Jews could have been saved, 
or imagine what Lithuania would have been like without the 
Holocaust. In a similar manner, sometimes we speculate on 
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what would have Lithuania been like without the Soviet inva- 
sion in 1940. 

In the light of the above stated, it should not be surpris- 
ing that the present study chooses to exclude the existing in- 
vestigations of Lithuanian historians into the problem of the 
Jewish genocide. Why? Such a solution is not determined by 
any precautions of getting involved into unnecessary polemics, 
rather it is an attempt to demonstrate gaps in the historiog- 
raphy of Lithuanian Jews. So far, Lithuanian historians have 
been reluctant to study the history of the Litvaks. Therefore, 
the present paper will emphasize new beginnings in the field. 
Besides, a serious contribution is expected from the interna- 
tional conference on the Holocaust which is coming on Septem- 
ber in the University of Klaipéda, Lithuania. We assume that 
not only Lithuanian scholars but also scholarly society abroad 
looks forward to new investigations - of the Holocaust based 
on archival facts and quantitative methods. This paper aims 
to survey briefly the Lithuanian historiography of Lithuanian 
Jews, to demonstrate the most important thematic and polemic 
intersections, to speculate on the reasons for insufficient at- 
tention to the investigation of the problem of Lithuanian Jews, 
and to explore the relationship between traditional Lithuanian 
historical consciousness and a diminishing interest in the 
works of history. In other words, the approaching 200‘ an- 
niversary of the death of the Vilnius Gaon inspires us to talk 
not about the death of the diaspora but about the meaningful 
history before it. 


The Beginnings 


The first Lithuanian historians, from the authors of the early an- 
nals to Motiejus Strikovskis and Albertas Vijukas-Kojalavicius, 
did not give special prominence to Jews. One of the reasons 
for such a lack of attention may have been little population of 
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Jews and undistinguished role of them in the Grand Duchy 
of Lithuania until the end of the 16 century. According to 
various sources, the community of Jews increased from 10 000 
(divided into 15 kahals) to 50,000 in 1611. Until the end of the 
16 century, Jews did not reside in the district of Zemaitija 
(Samogitia), while Vilnius —- which later became the Jewish Je- 
rusalem — opened up for Jews only in the middle of the 17** cen- 
tury. In 1633, the King of Poland and Great Duke of Lithuania 
Zygimantas Vaza granted Jews the privilege of trading rights 
in Vilnius. 

The 19t* century marks the beginning of a certain interest 
by Lithuanian historians in the community of Lithuanian Jews, 
which coincided with the beginning of Lithuanian historiogra- 
phy. At that time, Lithuanian historians published their first 
studies on Jews. In 1807, Tadeusz Czacki, the author of the 
famous book on the Lithuanian Statutes, published his book 
Traktatas apie Zydus ir karaimus; (Treatise on Jews and Kara- 
imes), which had a great impact on later historians. Some of his 
arguments are still urgent and call for further consideration. 
Czacki holds that the first Jews settled in Lithuania as early as 
the 12** century. Such a belief is grounded in the existence of 
a document which certified that there had been a tomb in the 
Jewish cemetery in EisiSkés dating 1170. The historian believed 
that Jews arrived in Lithuania from the South, presumably from 
the Chazar kaganat. Some decades later, Jozef Jaroszewicz, an- 
other scholar from the Vilnius University, supported this state- 
ment. He considered that Jews settled in Lithuania before the 
reign of Grand Duke Gediminas. 

The later-day historian Augustinas Janulaitis tried to chal- 
lenge such assumptions. The inconsistency in views demon- 
strates the urgency of the problem. The views of Tadeusz Czacki 
and Jozef Jaroszewicz are most likely based on the study of the 
history of the Black Sea region where chazars played a promi- 
nent role. In the middle of the 8th century, kagan Bulan, who 
reigned the chazar state which was situated between the Black 
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and the Kaspian seas, converted to the religion of Moses under 
the influence of Jews who had fled Byzantium. Until the col- 
lapse of kaganat, the king had to be exclusively a representative 
of Judaism. After attacks by the troops of Kiev Russia in the 
11 century, the chazars were defeated in their last fortress in 
the Crimea. As a consequence, Jews scattered throughout the 
South of Russia. These facts may have led some historians to 
believe that most of the ancestors of Lithuanian Jews arrived 
from this region. 

In his book Zydai Lietuvoje (Kaunas, 1923) (Jews in Lithua- 
nia), Janulaitis is sceptical about the early origins of Lithua- 
nian Jews reported by Czacki; however, the arguments of 
Janulaitis’s book also lack sufficient support. Janulaitis states 
that the Eisiskés source is not reliable enough because the 
history of the 12‘ century Lithuania is enveloped in mist and 
any other sources do not support the inscription on the tomb 
in Eisiskés!. The situation of Lithuanian historiography has 
not changed prominently. New investigations of the early his- 
tory of Lithuania are slow and limp. Contemporary historians 
avoid topics favoured by the Romantics such as the origins of 
nations which actually exist at the intersection between pre- 
history and history. 

In the 19t* century, the history of Jews was investigated not 
only by scholars who were interested in the synthetic approach 
to the problem of the past of Lithuania. A great contribution was 
also made by the Vilnius University, which was flourishing in 
the third decade of the 19** century. The scholarly community 
of the University inspired an interest in Hebrew studies. The 
Bible Society undertook a research of the Old Testament while 
the priest and lecturer Jonas Ch. Gintila studied Talmud and 
translated parts of it into the Polish language. Intellectuals cher- 
ished big hopes with the Department of Oriental Studies, which 
among other goals was expected to systematize Hebrew studies. 
However, the fate of these plans was similar to that of the De- 
partment of the Lithuanian Language, which was planned to be 
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founded on the initiative of the adjunct Kazimieras Kontrimas. 
The plans remained just plans because the University of Vilnius 
was closed by Russian authorities. 

In spite of changes in the political and academic situation, in- 
terest in Lithuanian Jews increased. Several publications on the 
historical-statistical description of different regions of Lithua- 
nia included a study on Lithuanian Jews. In 1846, the book of 
Michal Gadon Description or TelSiai county of Kaunas province 
in the old Duchy of Samogitia (Opisanie powiatu Telszewskiego 
w gubernii Kowienskiej w dawnem Xiestwie Zmujdzkiem polo- 
zonego)* briefly discusses the citizens of Lithuania and Jews 
among them. A more detailed description of Jewish everyday re- 
alities within a historical context is provided by historian lgnas 
Buszynskis in book Historical-statistical description of Raseiniai 
county (Opisanie historyczno-statystyczne powiatu Rossiensk- 
iego. Wilno, 1874)**. Gadonas’s book emphasizes the poverty 
of the Jew community residing in the West of Lithuania and 
Samogitia (Zemaitija). Typical of the ideologists of the movement 
for abstinence, he accuses Jews, owners of inns, for drowning 
the nation in alcohol. It should be pointed out that these accu- 
sations voice socio-economic, not ethnic or ethno-confessional 
conflicts. In the 19** century, similar trends could be traced in 
the press, which emphasized a concern for abstinence. A de- 
tailed description of the relationship of Jews and Lithuanians 
during the years at the abstinence movement (1858-1864) is 
provided by Antanas Alekna in his book Motiejus Valancius, the 
Bishop of Samogitia (1922) and Kazimieras Ge¢ys in the disser- 
tation which was defended at the University of Steponas Batoras 
“Societies of Abstinence in the diocese of Samogjitia in the period 
of 1858-1864.” 

When the national revival movement reached its climax, 
signs of the developing conflict between Jews and Lithuanians 
became more prominent. In spite of these anti-Semitic ten- 
dencies, the need for historical studies of the problem did not 
increase. 
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Augustinas Janulaitis: History of Litvaks, 
an Outward View 


In 1923, historian and lawyer, scholar of archives Augustinas 
Janulaitis published his book Zydai Lietuvoje. Bruozai is Lietuvos 
visuomenés istorijos XIV-XIX amziuose (Jews in Lithuania: Fea- 
tures of Lithuanian National History over the Period of the 14-19" 
Centuries). The book was the first attempt at academic research. 
The sources used in the book include the deputation of the gen- 
try of Vilnius, the archives of the Vilnius governor-general, the 
collections of the governor Michail Muravjov, and others. The 
study provides a description in vivid detail of the period covering 
the collapse of the Polish-Lithuanian Commonwealth up to the 
eighth decade of the 19** century. Janulaitis introduced several 
sources concerning Litvak history which had not been known 
before. The scholar had also studied materials on the past of 
Jews published by historians of the neighbouring countries, i.e. 
Russians and Poles. Such a comparative approach was an indi- 
rect way of seeking an answer to an important question: Were 
Lithuanian Jews in a better situation under Russians, or before 
the seizure of power by Russians, t.e. under Lithuanian nobility 
and gentry? Since the author was an expert in history and law, 
he analyzed thoroughly the legal situation of the Jews. He did 
not surrender to the romanticized interpretation of Lithuanian 
tolerance which was rather popular in Lithuanian historiogra- 
phy of the Grand Duchy of Lithuania. From a positivist perspec- 
tive, he viewed both the vague speculations on the sources of 
Jewish history (e.g., the case of the tomb in EisiSkés), and the 
circumstances of Lithuanian tolerance during the period of the 
so-called golden age, i.e. at the beginning of the 15 century. In 
his analysis of the privileges that Grand Duke Vytautas granted 
Jews, Janulaitis, in accordance with BerSadskij?, held that in 
granting the privileges, the Duke of Lithuania followed the ex- 
ample of the King of the Czech Republic Ottokar in 1254, and 
the King of Poland Boleslaw the Pious in 1264. 
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The author also holds that the specific situation of the Jews 
was determined not by the capability of Vytautas to evaluate the 
legal situation but by the circumstances which distinguished 
Lithuania from Europe of the 15'* century. In the 15'® century, 
Janulaitis says: 


‘Lithuania differed from the neighbouring states in Western 
Europe and from Poland. Lithuania was an absolute monar- 
chy; the class division was not rigid, and differences among 
classes were negligible A class-to-class transition was easy. ... 
Lithuania had deep rooted traditions of pagan religion and 
tolerance for different nationalities and confessions. Lithua- 
nia welcomed orthodox, Tatar, Armenian ethno-confessional 
groups on its land. Lithuanians did not look down on the Jew- 
ish religion.”° 

Janulaitis’s account for the reasons of tolerance is rather 
simplex. They are not of a spiritual or racial origin but are de- 
termined by socio-economic development, the backwardness of 
the process of feudalization, and late conversion to Christianity, 
which affected the situation of the Jews. In the later day, Jews 
managed to preserve most of their rights. They were free subor- 
dinates to the Grand Duke, like all members of the noble class. 
In most cases, confession was the only fine resolution line that 
prevented Jews from nobilization. Until the 18t* century, a con- 
vert Jew was accepted into the gentry class. Even though Jews 
were in a much better situation than the majority of the citizens 
of Lithuania, i.e. the peasantry, we cannot ignore the burden of 
taxes and poverty that stifled most members of kahals. On the 
other hand, the author does not seem to regard the social con- 
flicts (which were numerous at that time) as ethnic conflicts. 

Janulaitis’s book was influential among Lithuanian intellec- 
tuals; however, consistent studies of the history of the Litvaks 
still were in the budding stage. The organization of the hook is 
not flexible and the style is heavy. Janulaitis, who was a pro- 
fessor at the Vytautas Magnus University, inspired a versatile 
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interest in the problem. The diploma paper by his student Abram 
Girsovic on the policies of the Russian government in the system 
of education of the Jews in the 19t® century was kept in the ar- 
chives. This year, it was published in the journal of the Faculty 
of Humanities of Vytautas Magnus University, Darbai ir Dienos. 

Even though the limited scope of this paper does not allow 
a thorough analysis of the Janulaitis book, we would like to 
emphasize that in the introduction, the author admitted that 
his main interest was not the life of Jews per se but their rela- 
tionships with different classes of the citizens of Lithuania. The 
author aimed at highlighting the economic basis of these relation- 
ships. In other words, his goal was to depict the life of Jews from 
outside, not inside. 

The publications that appeared after the book by Janulaitis 
did not change the situation in the field. Solomonas Atamukas’s 
survey of the history of Lithuanian Jews is the only publica- 
tion from the post-war period Zydai Lietuvoje, (Vilnius, 1990) 
(Jews in Lithuania), which actually expanded the chronological 
framework of Jewish history up to the present times; however, 
it remained within the paradigm of the outward history. The 
main drawback of Atamukas’s book is insufficient research into 
the past. On the other hand, as a former Soviet official he had 
a thorough knowledge of the life of Jews in Soviet Lithuania. I 
had the privilege of reading a more recent and more extensive 
manuscript of another book which he was preparing for publi- 
cation. This book too lacks an inward perspective into the life 
of the Jews. Such an angle of vision is very important today as 
most Lithuanians of the new generation are not familiar with 
the realities of the past. 

A consideration of these scarce publications by Lithuanian 
authors within the context of the historiography of the world 
(only on the problem of Litvaks there are numerous publica- 
tions in English, Hebrew, and Yiddish) reveals a paradoxical 
situation. Lithuanian studies depict only how Jewish people 
presented themselves to the outside world. The studies in the 
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West and Israel focus on the inner realities of Jewish life; how- 
ever, they tend to erase outer realities. The Jewish version of 
the Litvak history is told in such a way that it suggests that 
their LITA was inhabited exclusively by Lithuanian royalty and 
nobility. It seems that contemporary historians are unable to 
step over the barriers of the archaic isolation which in the old- 
day Lithuania surrounded individual classes and ethno-con- 
fessional groups. 

There are several reasons which inhibit the attempts of the 
most recent Lithuanian historiography to overcome these barri- 
ers. First of all, under the circumstances, there is a great pres- 
sure to analyze the relationship between Lithuanians and Jews; 
to be more exact, relationships related to the Holocaust. There 
are attempts to analyze historical reasons for the position of 
Lithuanian society during World War II. The article in Akiraciai 
“Power, Society, and Anti-Semitism” by Saulius SuZiedelis* which 
is based on a presentation at the conference of The Association 
for the Advancement of Baltic Studies” (1994) analyses the situ- 
ation between the wars. The author holds that in spite of com- 
petition and instances of socio-economic conflict, there were no 
major collisions or pogroms even during the years of the Sme- 
tona regime. 


Major Historiographic Controversies 


We should like to look more closely at two problems distant in 
time. First, the motivations that underline goodwill towards 
Jews in the old Grand Duchy of Lithuania. Second, the problem 
of the so assumed collective betrayal by Jews during the years 
of the Soviet invasion. 

A book of essays on the study of Lithuanian history by 
Mykolas Birziska Lietuviy tautos kelias 1 naujaji gyvenimqa 
(vol. 1,2, Los Angeles, 1952, 1953) (Lithuanians on the Road to 
a New Life) sheds some light on the first problem. In pre-war 
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Lithuania, the author of the book was a professor at Vytautas 
Magnus University and a prominent cultural historian. Upon 
Soviet invasion, he left for the United States and spent the rest 
of his life there. As a matter of fact, BirziSka’s case is unique: 
Department of Justice of the United States suspected him of 
collaboration with the Nazi administration during the years 
of the German occupation, and BirziSka has also become an 
object of investigation by those interested in the circumstances 
of rescuing Jews during the years of World War II. There is evi- 
dence that Birziska was an active participant in the movement 
for rescuing Jews. 

What distinguishes BirziSka’s book from other books in the 
field? Almost all authors who wrote on the history of Lithuanian 
Jews point to a relatively peaceful relationship between Jews 
and Lithuanians. In the first place, this was determined by the 
legislature of Lithuania. BirziSka does not attempt to embellish 
the existing reality. He writes about Lithuanian Jews: “They felt 
themselves part of the country but not part of the society which 
regarded Jews as an alien ghetto-minded body. Furthermore, in 
the 17-18" centuries, in Lithuania which was a primitive Catholic 
society, there was a tendency to treat Jews with contempt be- 
cause they were regarded as representatives of the nation which 
had tortured Jesus Christ.” BirziSka further writes: 


“Only due to Lithuanian character and traditions’, Lithuanians 
did not do major cruelties to Jews even though there were in- 
stances of cruelty outside Lithuania, e.g. acts of assassina- 
tions by the kazaks as well as in Western Europe. The Lithua- 
nian wrong was within the limits of tricks and escapades by 
Jesuit and other schoolboys.”> 


BirziSka’s book also provides some insight into the inner life 
of the Jews. He states: “Uews hated being treated with contempt 
by Lithuanian “goys”. Nevertheless, they did not show their ha- 
tred. Jews had to abase themselves and to show indulgence to- 
ward the gentry while simultaneously Jews made use of their 
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weaknesses. Although Jews had nothing in common with the mil- 
itary, they usually were the first to suffer from wars. Jews did not 
stick to one country. For profit, they tended to serve the officials 
of the invaded, or the invading country, or sometimes both, and 
in this way they lost trust, uncured suspicion or even accusation 
for betrayal, spying, etc.” 

There is no denying that work by BirziSka is problematic. 
Nevertheless, it rather triggers historiographic polemics than 
provides a complete description of the problem. A similar effect 
is achieved by his attempts to change a belief that has been 
deep-rooted in the Lithuanian conscience — the blame put on 
Jews for the betrayal of Lithuania in 1940. BirziSka did not be- 
lieve in collective responsibility of collective fault. On the con- 
trary, he pointed out that Jewish organizations were against the 
Soviet invasion. No other source mentions that in 1941, when 
Germany declared war against the Soviet Union, some Jews or- 
ganizations sought contact with the provisional government of 
Lithuania. However, the couse of events prevented from develop- 
ment of these contacts. 

The analysis of the problem initiated by BirziSka is taken 
up by Liudas Truska. His recent article “Have Jews Committed 
Crime against Lithuania in 1940?” is based on archival and sta- 
tistical data. It convincingly proves that “the image of the Jew, 
the gravedigger of Lithuanian independence, the Jew, the Com- 
munist, and the KGB agent is ungrounded in the same manner as 
is the image of the Lithuanian, the Jew-killer.”” 

The maturity of Lithuanian civilization and the growing po- 
tential of Lithuanian historiography gives hope that an ethno- 
centric approach to history will be replaced by multicultural 
studies. After desperate attempts at finding full-blooded Lithua- 
nians in the distant past there should come an era of inter- 
est in interesting, exotic, undiscovered oases of our past. These 
issues should be among the most urgent targets for future 
investigations. 
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Lost in Freedom: 
Competing historical grand narratives 
in post-soviet Lithuania 


Introduction 


The fall of the Berlin Wall caused drastic changes which were 
quite a bit described both in the current historiography of Central 
and Eastern Europe and in works investigating collective memo- 
ry from the viewpoint of social science.! However, these changes 
on the political map of Europe have not immediately and uni- 
formly altered either the politics of history or collective historical 
memory. The consciousness of European nations is still littered 
with the ruins of former separation. Perhaps the most progress 
has been made in research on the politics of memory. Recently, 
Lithuanian readers got a chance to put their hands on a collec- 
tive monograph? edited by Alvydas NikZentaitis and devoted to 
elucidating the Lithuanian case. This book is a good example of 
this type of research on a problem in the interdisciplinary field 
of political science, history, and philosophy. The use of history 
for political purposes is something that has always existed; it just 
wasn’t identified in these terms. As Christoph Klessmann writes, 
although manipulating historical facts was primarily a dictators’ 
hobby, democratic politicians too sought to make sure that their 
successful (or not so successful) deeds show up in the best light.° 
Keeping this perspective in mind, researchers concentrate on 
how new or reborn nations endeavour to reconstruct historical 
narratives and to fulfil orders made for the purpose of turning 
young people passing through compulsory education into the 
sort of conscientious citizens that the ruling elite would like to 
see for the country’s future. The politics of memory and history 
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cannot dispense with historiography in the strict sense — it par- 
ticipates in it but does not identify with it. 

The issue of general national narratives is similarly tied to 
projects of state power. This first of all concerns official versions 
of history and history textbooks that are required by a specific 
political regime. On the other hand, this opens up the way for 
narratology, a separate branch of the humanities mixing tra- 
ditions and methods of history together with those of literary 
thought. Today, Lithuanian historians strongly tend towards 
the view that all historiographic texts are narratives; and there 
are good theoretical reasons for this view. On the other hand, it 
is recognized there are differences between narrative historiog- 
raphy (usually pre-scientific, i.e., created before the beginning 
of the 19*® century) and analytic historiography, which is held to 
be an achievement of modernity. The just-mentioned view con- 
tains a contradiction: on the one hand, all historical texts are 
narratives; on the other, only some works of historians are to be 
regarded as narratives par excellence. 

This essay is not about external projects of politics and power 
but about forms of national narratology (forms not necessarily 
dependent on ministerial authority to declare what is historical 
truth) that have changed and developed ever since Lithuania 
regained independence in 1990. Here, the biggest obstacles lie 
in the formal recognition of something as the national narrative 
itself and in the doubtful ability of the discipline of history to 
separate academic historiography as a whole from specifically 
literary historical tales which in fact do constitute the complex 
essence of the national narrative. Problems also arise in dis- 
tinguishing the meta-narrative attitude towards the national 
memory on the one hand, and the viewpoint of consciously con- 
structed and responsibly authorized general courses or synthe- 
ses of Lithuanian history on the other. Thus, to put it briefly, our 
concern will be not with relations of power but with theoreti- 
cal interdisciplinary intersections between historiography and 
literature. 
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The Problem 


In a fateful happenstance, the processes of post-modernization 
in the humanities and the fall of the Soviet Union together with 
the liberation of Central East European nations coincided. After 
World War II, due to the influence of vulgar Marxism and Soviet 
domination, this area saw the creation and authorization of na- 
tional historical narratives aimed at telling the national stories 
in such a way that the utopian Communist future became the 
only vision it was possible to entertain. But liberation from the 
Communist rule or the red-flag-waving occupier (in the case of 
the Baltics) opened the gates of freedom not only for political life 
but for the entire humanities, which turned away from the dic- 
tates of a unitary truth toward an open investigation of sundry 
uncertainties. 

The rhetoric of postmodernity, whose din also included shout- 
ing out the end of history, caught the nations of Central East 
Europe and their historians quite unprepared. Lithuania, with 
its tales of a millenial history so significant in the trenches of 
defending its national identity and ideas of liberty, became a 
vivid specimen of these changes. First, because the version of 
the grand narrative imposed for nearly a half-century by Soviet 
occupiers and their doctrinaires was conceived by broader cir- 
cles of educated Lithuanians as a means of taking over and col- 
onizing the memory so that political liberation and resuscitation 
of an independent state meant regaining the right to tell one’s 
own stories unencumbered by foreign or domestic despots. It 
was hoped that in place of the deformed, unreal, and obligatory 
forms of historical memory, it would now be permitted to create 
a new narrative constrained only by the sagacity of home-grown 
historians of a free Lithuania. 

The euphoria of freedom of the early 1990s fit in well with 
images of a return to Europe. A quick access to rapidly gushing 
currents of Western historiography clashed head-on with the 
following paradoxical sensation: on the one hand, a liberated 
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nation sought to fillin the blank spots of history and once again 
undertake the (re)creation of a grand narrative while, on the 
other, the sheer variety of Western historiography, its scepticism, 
criticism, and doubts about the possibility of a uniquely true 
narrative, its dismissal of national narratives approved by politi- 
cal power centers as well as many other intellectually unusual 
phenomena caused real mental confusion. The sceptical valu- 
ation, prevalent in Western, especially Anglo-Saxon historiog- 
raphy, of the nationalism of Central Eastern European nations 
reconceiving themselves ever anew also contributed to an inner 
intellectual conflict. After directly experiencing the perils of the 
colonization and Sovietization of historical memory, we returned 
to the individualism of Europe, a post-modern chaos, and the 
free world buffetted by winds of globalization. In the heat of the 
singing revolution, the more perspicuous Lithuanian theorists 
soon grasped the sharp contradiction inherent in that return 
since the post-modern Western world has allegedly overcome 
history and is trying to justify itself by consciously structuring 
the vast field of freedom opening up “beyond” history.* 

During the early years of regained Lithuanian independence, 
the intellectual press reflected sentiments of historical chaos 
and even absurdity when the need for a new grand national nar- 
rative was felt together with the realization that it was impossi- 
ble to construct it while being on the road towards internalizing 
something like Western mentality. But it wasn’t hard to decon- 
struct the historical narrative formed during Soviet times as 
one began recognizing the topics and interpretations imposed 
by the regime at the same time as one started to tell what, in 
anticipation of later Latvian documentary creators, could have 
been called the Soviet story. 

The strength of the hope in a uniquely true history and in 
true justice constantly depended on society’s moods shifting 
against a background of dramatic changes in Lithuania’s system 
of governance. Each reaction to an upheaval was accompanied 
by distinct narratives and apologias. It was hardest to accept 
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things already learned in late modernity - namely, that nation- 
al grand narratives and analytical historiographical objectiv- 
ity can become mutually opposed forms of consciousness. The 
long-for freedom of untrammelled investigation into the past did 
not mean any quick breakthrough toward a convincing narra- 
tive about one’s own nation. Historians who even in the trenches 
of positivism had more or less honorably survived the attacks of 
Soviet ideology were hard pressed to find their bearings amidst 
returning doubts that scientific research and analysis do not 
directly guarantee successful narration. That which one finds 
out about the past in the course of scholarly procedures can be 
shaped into history only thanks to a qualified narration. To be 
sure, during the first years of independence, it was believed that 
introducing history texts representing Western mentality could 
rapidly affect ongoing processes. But even the noblest theoretical 
radiances® could not quickly change the thinking of historians. 

The more forms of consciousness and professional habits 
have been accustomed to fictitious, forcibly imposed, and in- 
tuitively implausible Marxist-Leninist theories, the harder it 
is to change them fundamentally. Hence, the treacherousness 
of the situation as it dragged down the mental transforma- 
tions of post-Communist society. “Objectivity” was such an 
overworked shell in Lithuanian history that it was exceed- 
ingly hard to fill it once more with meaningful content. But 
the “narrativity” of history itself was left un-reflected upon, 
perhaps in part even demeaned and forgotten thanks to a re- 
maining trace of Positivist enthusiasm. Perhaps that’s why 
Rusen’s point, directed to broader segments of Lithuania’s his- 
torians, that the category of narrativity brings historical think- 
ing, and with it historical scholarship, closer to literature, was 
not picked up. As long as one firmly believes that the literature 
of history has disappeared into the past along with the texts of 
Simonas Daukantas, Teodoras Narbutas, and other 19*t® cen- 
tury romanticists, one will fail to understand messages about 
the literary nature of historiography and about the linguistic 
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processes and principles that constitute “history” as a mean- 
ingful and significant representation of the past in the cultural 
practice of historical memory. This failure on the part of the 
Lithuanian academic community was reflected in an abnor- 
mally large gap between two disciplines: that of history and 
that of literature, a gap that has not diminished throughout 
the 20-plus years of current independence. 

Much stronger were the hopes for an objectivity that would 
indicate the proper way of knowing history by applying scien- 
tifically confirmed and collegially recognized research methods 
leading to generally recognized results and blocking the way to 
arbitrary opinion.® However, a postmodernist historiographic 
discourse began to suspect that this outlook, which in the 20 
century became traditional, had fallen too much under the spell 
of the natural sciences and was nurturing a misleading con- 
sciousness because emphasizing the rationality and objectivity 
of historical knowledge meant forgetting the linguistic process 
of storytelling, which process determines the uniqueness of his- 
tory as a mental construction. 

The challenges of Lithuanian freedom and the clashes of 
post-Communism and postmodernism made life difficult for 
both society and the community of historians. On the one hand, 
postmodern impulses just had to nurture the seeds of narrative 
historiography after decades of compulsory indoctrination into 
universal Marxist laws. On the other hand, by readmitting the 
value of historical narration, postmodernism knocked out the 
theoretical foundations of those who had hoped for an orderly 
return to the road of the sole true national narrative. Instead, 
postmodern freedom offered several distinct narratives of equal 
value: stories reflecting the experiences and aspirations of dif- 
ferent segments of Lithuanian society. It was not easy for the 
contemporary Western historiographic attitude to sink into the 
Lithuanian consciousness; the attitude, namely, that a text of 
history emerges from the needs of its audience and therefore 
it is —- it has to be — intended for that audience. Only the living 
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who create their present and future can understand what sort 
of past the future requires.” 

Now the dispute could move on to the question of the state’s 
authority to decide what is right and what is not. Furthermore, 
in opposition to the grand narrative, there gradually came to the 
fore phenomena of collective memory, sometimes also called petite 
narratives. Slowly the realization dawned that yes, there could be 
written a universally state-enforced version of the national narra- 
tive simplified in textbook- fashion, but at the same time, collec- 
tive memory could testify to other, if not totally opposed, then at 
least significantly different remembrances of the past. 

The narratology of the post-Communist period still lacks 
deeper traditions of research. There are sporadic discussions 
and preachy monologues, but these do not suffice, for they of- 
ten betray categories that have not yet firmly settled, obscure 
starting positions, and nearly inevitable misunderstandings. In- 
vestigations of memory politics are already well on their way; 
however, the theoretical fields of academic historiography and 
collective memory are still shrouded in fog, and explications of 
the politics of history and the processes of collective memory do 
not readily yield to procedures of strict thought. In this area, the 
boundaries and border areas of their respective disciplines often 
turn scholars of politics and scholars of history into adversaries 
who find it difficult to talk to each other. 

There is even more confusion surrounding the intersection of 
historiography and narratology. If the theories of historiography no 
longer provoke fierce disputes, if it’s already accepted that under 
conditions of freedom one can avoid the domination of one true the- 
ory, then the conflict between analytical, positivist historiography 
and literary or narrative history has in fact been barely reflected 
upon. There is even less mutual understanding between historians 
on the one side, and literary scholars looking at historical texts as 
literary creations on the other. The idea that any historian’s text 
can be regarded as a narrative of a certain kind is hardly disput- 
able. Yet the modernist tendency to criticize narrative history, to 
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oppose it to an analytic and rationalist approach, is still dominant. 
Thus, in one case, the entire creative output of historians may be 
held to consist of national narratives (even if most historians would 
not call themselves writers or narrators). In the other, the point is 
to emphasize the difference between scholarly historical research 
as a whole and the corpus of national narratives that is subject 
to very specific literary rules. General national history courses or 
syntheses, including schoolbooks of history as well as popular bi- 
ographies of heroes whose deeds shaped national identity, would 
constitute the space of historical narratology. In it, as historians of 
literature urge, tales of how everything was in fact should go hand- 
in-hand with myths of the past and literary fancies that influenced 
the national community’s identity. 

Those who investigate changes in national narratives con- 
stantly emphasize the importance of the differences between 
ways of narration and methods of researching scholarly history. 
A scholarly investigation is held to be so different from the literary 
qualities of a historical narrative that nothing ties them together. 
No wonder then that today it is more often literary scholars rather 
than historians who call for enriching and supplementing the 
national narrative and its heroes. This is a gauntlet thrown down 
to historians, and a stimulus for this paper. We will try to review 
the recent process by which tasks set many decades ago were 
reborn,® what roads were taken by the new history-tellers, and 
what problems were raised by the competition between ideas, val- 
ues, subject matters, ways of thinking, and the historians them- 
selves. Some of these problems were associated not so much with 
the evolution of pure historical scholarship as with the condition 
of Lithuanian nationalism both immediately prior to the Soviet 
occupation in 1940 and after the liberation from Soviet rule in 
1990. The grand Lithuanian narrative is a sign of a self-reflective 
nation without which no community of common memory can 
collect itself. At the same time, a description of the transforma- 
tions that national narratives underwent raises problems of its 
own. The narrative itself, the narrative sources, and the stimuli 
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of narratology compelled historians not only to analyze but also 
to recite the narratives competing under conditions of liberty in 
order to become grand narratives. It is possible to analyze ra- 
tionally the grand narratives but in trying to understand them a 
researcher must dare to recite them himself. 

This is too big a task for one article, so let us try to unravel 
just a few subject threads that in our opinion best reveal the na- 
ture of the transformations that have started but not ended. 


How long will we go on Recounting the Story of Lithuania as 
it was Told in the Russian Imperial Court? 


This paradoxically sounding question was rhetorically raised sev- 
eral years after the 1990s, when Lithuania was already standing 
strongly on its own independent feet and was a member of NATO 
and the EU to boot. The question was asked by Darius Kuolys, 
the historian of literature and historical rhetoric, at the begin- 
ning of his book Res Lituana. Kunigaikstystés bendrya. Alert lis- 
teners are still waiting for a more detailed explanation of what 
might be the most important marks of the Lithuanian narrative 
which appeared in the Russian court at the end of the 18 and 
the beginning of the 19** century, but their general features are 
already obvious. Asking why Lithuanians are still telling their chil- 
dren the story concocted in St. Petersburg, the author by way of 
an answer cites a book from which Lithuanian history is taught 
to schoolchildren today. Here is an essential quotation founded 
on an attitude promoted by late 18** century Russian conquer- 
ors and inculcated to Lithuanians and the rest of the world: the 
grand Duchy of Lithuania was a real republic of the nobles. They 
boasted of their freedoms which they themselves called “golden 
liberties.” They could pass laws and oppose their ruler by force of 
arms. This abuse of their liberties weakened the state immensely. 
Thus, it was overwhelmed by its neighbors: in 1975, Lithuania 
became incorporated into the Russian empire.® 
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The critic reads this statement as a direct continuation of what 
the new administrator of Lithuania, Nikolai Repnin, declared on 
behalf of the conquerors: the army of Catherine II conquered your 
unhappy country only to save from horror and anarchy a land in 
which a spirit of rebellion drove out any sense of respect and in 
which a universal dissoluteness has taken over all estates and the 
order of political action has been totally destroyed.'° Yet a tolerant 
reader could find a sophisticated way of defending this statement. 
For Lithuanian children are not being told directly that the Rus- 
sians were not conquerors but instead saviors of Lithuanians from 
the boyars’ arbitrary decisions and chaos. Rather this was a trans- 
fer, very convenient to early advocates of Russian memory politics, 
of statements from Polish and Lithuanian monarchist historiogra- 
phy. A Republican spirit and the civic freedoms of boyars were an 
evil, thus the Lithuanian political elite were their state’s gravedig- 
gers, and the conquerors nothing other than saviors. 

At the time the Lithuanian Grand Duchy and the Polish- 
Lithuanian Commonwealth were partitioned, their new gov- 
ernors first of all had to justify the act of conquest itself. But 
eventually, this map of Lithuania’s road in history came to be 
covered by broader and deeper interpretive accretions. In the 
Lithuanian narrative fabricated in 18t#-century St. Petersburg, 
the most important aim was to discredit (as a political handi- 
cap) the Lithuanian political tradition of gentry democracy and 
Republicanism; while the contemporary assertion in the Lithua- 
nian history textbook just continues it without attempting to 
present the positive Republican idea which once was very ambi- 
tiously expounded on by the historian of Lithuania and Poland, 
Joachim Lelewel. The essential drift of this idea came to the 
fore in the view that the Commonwealth was weakened not by 
an excess of the Republican spirit but by its shortage. Hence 
it was not monarchist aspirations but the return, to the whole 
nation, of rights up to now exercised exclusively by the nobles 
that, according to Lelewel, embodied the hope of future strength 
and renewal. Turning the Republic of Noblemen into a universal 
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Republic in a period when winds from the French Revolution 
were shaking the kingdoms of the ancient continent was an idea 
that then appeared as the brightest guiding star. 

Be that as it may, in disputes about the nuances of the text- 
book interpretation of the general narrative, the diagnosis of- 
fered by Darius Kuolys is essentially right. However, it is not 
enough to explain that Russian imperial expansion to the West 
was always accompanied by a self-serving version of history 
with Russians as saviors. Nor is it enough to add that the So- 
viets used the same rhetoric (some still use it today) to justify 
the occupation of the Republic of Lithuania in 1940. It is more 
important to stress that often Lithuanians themselves adopted 
the attitudes imposed on them by the occupiers in lieu of ele- 
ments of the Republican narrative such as the charming and 
positive qualities of a civic nation, traits of the self-government 
of the nobility, and the rule of law created by the Lithuanian 
Statute. None of the latter became worthy of Lithuanian atten- 
tion during the National Rebirth, thereby, either consigning to 
oblivion the most important objectives of a historically fortified, 
self-sufficient political existence, the strongest arguments for 
Lithuania’s civilizational capacities, or else leaving them to be 
credited largely to the civilizational heritage of Poland. In this 
way, Lithuania’s past came to be neglected and was allowed to 
be conquered, while the captives themselves began to look at 
themselves through their conquerors’ eyes. There was nothing 
especially unique in this; rather, it illustrated the general logic 
of the way the strong gain ascendancy and take over. Toward 
the end of the 19** century, Russian Imperial doctrinaires 
could already allow themselves to tell the history of the North- 
Western Krai (and put into textbooks) in such a way that noth- 
ing remained of Lithuania as a separate fact of political civili- 
zation. It’s even more remarkable that the story of Lithuania, 
in the historical texts of the late 19t* century National Rebirth, 
likewise avoided mentioning the values of noblemen democracy 
while willingly recounting its negative features; moreover, the 
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heroes of the Grand Duchy of Lithuania’s political community 
had difficulty finding their way even into the textbooks of the 
First Republic. 

It’s important to emphasize that it was not in the environ- 
ment of historians and theorists of history but in that of Lithua- 
nian literature and literary history that the fate of the national 
narrative after 1990 as well as the changes and signs of confu- 
sion therein were first loudly discussed and commented upon. 
Thus in the fall of 2013, Darius Kuolys published the following 
observations in Bernardinai.lt, an intellectual portal: 


...if we wish to survive as a national community in an open 
contemporary space, we need a “grand narrative” which would 
join different texts, different personalities, and different images, 
ideas, and ensembles of significance into a meaningful whole. 
This narrative would help to grow roots, to resist the venality of 
postcolonial consumerist reality, and to supply the culture of 
Lithuania with a dimension of depth. We need a narrative that 
would tie together free Lithuanians into one independent com- 
munity and that would give our community a trustworthy foun- 
dation for communicating and creating a common future.!! 


In this way, the author recalls the similar reflections that Meilé 
Luksiené, a historian of education and culture, voiced in the 
early 1990s. These reflections were meant to suggest the stra- 
tegic aims that a national community embarking on the road 
of freedom might adopt. In the course of arguing for a new 
conception of education, she observed that 


...it is unclear where the current fragmentation in all areas, the 
rejection of a grand narrative (my emphasis — E. A.) might lead. 
What is rejected is a certain consistency, originality, and co- 
herence of culture, a grand narrative which is inherent in every 
culture and which constitutes its uniqueness... Proceeding this 
way results in life being impoverished. Forms do change and 
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must change, but do we have to discard their deeper meanings, 
their connections and the search for meaning embodied in the 
grand narratives?!” 


What is important for us here is not so much the testimony 
showing that in the two decades after the early 1990s the situ- 
ation hasn’t changed much as the fact that it wasn’t the histori- 
ans themselves but rather the theoreticians of literature and ed- 
ucation who brought up the subject of the grand narratives. Of 
course, both Luksiené and Kuolys pretty much stopped at this 
important doorstep and did not develop the understanding of 
this narratology problem much further. Obviously, both talked 
about a phenomenon that some theoreticians would assign to 
the area of meta-narrative problems; an area dominated by non- 
systematically conceived but poetically mobilizing images of 
the national path together with expository texts belonging not 
just to scholars of history but to students of literature, culture, 
philosophy, and art as well. Specific investigations of scientific 
historiography (and history of literature) connect only through 
various associations with that meta-narrative level, which up to 
now has been researched only sporadically. 

In deconstructing that Russian-Soviet version of the Lithua- 
nian national narrative, it was and is not difficult to recognize 
the elements that were imposed by distorting well-established 
facts of history. An example is the martial valor, fetishized by 
the Soviets, of the Smolensk regiments in the Battle of Tannen- 
berg. The army of multinational Lithuania was multinational 
as well. In the Soviet narrative, the fulfilling of a vassal’s duty 
to the Lithuanian Grand Duke Vytautas was turned into an 
icon of friendship between the Great Russian nation and the 
Lithuanians. During the Soviet occupation, such adjustments 
of the historical narrative were recognized and rendered harm- 
less in society’s consciousness behind the scenes. It was not 
difficult also to recognize comments about the allegedly useful 
consequences of the Russian take-over at the very end of the 
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18‘ century: the merging into a larger market, the end of chaos, 
etc. The didactic sub-text of this theme was widely understood: 
to show the alleged economic benefits of the Soviet occupation 
of the Republic of Lithuania. Since these features of the official 
Lithuanian narrative were already evident during the years of 
Soviet rule, their removal from the textbooks after 1990 came 
quickly and without any intellectual exertion. 

The major themes of a colonized and Russified Lithuanian 
narrative had already been removed or reconstituted prior to 
World War II. In the late 1930s, during the twilight of the First 
Lithuanian Republic, a group of young historians under the di- 
rection of Adolfas Sapoka wrote a textbook for Lithuanian pupils 
in which there was no trace of what the history created in the 
Russian Imperial Court had laid into the very foundations: every- 
thing in the old Lithuanian Grand Duchy was Russian -— the elite, 
the culture, the writings, the political order; while after the trea- 
ties with the Kingdom of Poland and the adoption of the Catholic 
faith, the Lithuanians for some strange reason receded from the 
Russians and became victims of Polonization; and finally, after 
centuries of boyar anarchy and multiple losses in the spheres of 
economy, politics, and war, great Russia re-takes the territories 
of the Lithuanian Grand Duchy and turns the local peasants into 
Lithuanian-speaking Russians (not ruskij, but rosijanin) loyal to 
the Empire. In the then new Sapoka’s account, the narrative of 
the early Lithuanian Grand Duchy was restored and reconquered, 
and the Lithuanian narrative regained the themes which the 
Lithuanian Chronicles and the histories of Maciej Stryjkowski 
and Albert Vijuk-Koialowicz had made famous. 

After 1990, the early Lithuanian narrative was drawn into a 
real maelstrom of interpretations thanks to the national Lithua- 
nian Millennium program, which, with a zeal characteristic of a 
newly freed nation, sought to highlight the importance of the 
first mention of Lithuania and Lithuanians in historical sources. 
Even though the year 1009 when St. Bruno was killed on the 
outskirts of Lithuania does not testify to the beginnings of the 
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Lithuanian state but rather can be seen as a significant sym- 
bol of the approach of Western Christianity to pagan Lithuania, 
this does not hinder the discernment of the start of history and 
the earliest signs of a millennial nation. The inducements of a 
national program and the coalescing of an official politics of 
memory with the interests of the community of historians sig- 
nificantly expanded research of early Lithuanian Grand Duchy 
history. A multivolume Lithuanian history (or rather, a series 
of academic monographs rather than a tightly conceptualized 
grand narrative) began to be published, and old historiographic 
obstacles were pushed aside — obstacles that had made it dif- 
ficult to look at the Grand Duchy of Lithuania as a continuing 
project of Lithuanian political civilization that was destined, in 
one form or another, to be resurrected in the 20*® century. 

In the predawn mists of millennial history, two storylines 
competed. One of them developed in the historians’ guild; the 
other belonged to the non-standard pen of the literary historian 
Algimantas Buéys.!* The first, as mentioned, emphasized the 
earliest reference, by name, to Lithuania in the context of West- 
ern Christianity’s mission. The second brought forth a broad 
version of an early Lithuanian narrative, directing attention to 
the Orthodox context of 13t'-century Lithuania during the time 
of King Mindaugas. The author concerned himself with what he 
calls the oldest Lithuanian literature or what historians of the 
19t*-century Russian Empire called writings of western Rus’, 
stretching from the Chronicles to the hagiographic literature on 
the Orthodox saints. Bucys attempted to insert into the general 
Lithuanian narrative items that had never been included in it nor 
investigated before: canonical works of medieval literature and 
sacred texts that in the 13 century could have been created and 
presented... by none other than Lithuanians.'* 

In contrast to the imperial Russian historians, Bucys makes 
all of this inheritance from the past part of the Lithuanian 
narrative rather than leaving it in Russian history. He is also 
unstinting in his criticism of Lithuanian historiography which 
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systematically ignored the phenomena he investigated, although 
most of them had long been well-known to historical scholar- 
ship. His assertions are both logical and worldview-motivated as 
may be seen from the following quotation: 


Only the presence of a cult of political history in Lithuanian 
historiography can explain the paradox that such a funda- 
mental cultural event as the founding, by Mindaugas’s son 
Vaigvilkas (d. 1268), of the first monastery in Lithuanian his- 
tory was only marginally attended to by Lithuanian historians. 
As if that weren’t enough, the figure of the first Lithuanian 
monk, VaiSvilkas, was minimalized and denigrated for cen- 
turies by historians committed to Catholicism and Eurocen- 
trism simply because he, the oldest son of Lithuania’s king, 
took the sacrament of baptism in the Greek rite and trans- 
ferred the throne of Lithuania to his sister’s husband Svarnas, 
a Ruthenian who also was a Greekrite Christian.!5 


What themes and groups of medieval heroes offered them- 
selves to Lithuanian history? Bucys elevates the tribal-dynastic 
element above that of religion, and he sees the aristocracy of 
pagan Lithuania actively expanding its powers and conquering 
the Eastern Slavic space. This goal is served by the Orthodox re- 
ligion. The science of history more or less knows about this, but 
here the question turns on the place of Orthodoxy in the general 
Lithuanian narrative. The author has no doubts either about the 
Lithuanianness of these topics, or about their importance and 
right to receive greater attention in historical syntheses. 

It is remarkable that Buc¢ys’s work has received no academ- 
ic reaction whatsoever except silence on the part of reviewers. 
Catholic-oriented Eurocentrists, who, according to him, make up 
the bulk of Lithuania’s historians, have stayed totally voiceless 
and have not labelled the views of Bucys as expressing a posi- 
tion committed to Orthodoxy and the Eurasian idea. In the post- 
Soviet academic realm, conscious silence is also a certain form 
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of deadly reaction. When there no longer (or almost no longer) 
is any doubt about academic freedom and the right of every re- 
searcher to expound his own viewpoint and when somebody ad- 
vances interpretations that a majority of academics find shock- 
ing, then instead of polemics total silence sets in. This, so it 
seems, is what happened to Bucys’s book. At the same time, in 
2009, generously supported by state funds, a number of narra- 
tives of millennial history saw the light of day without provoking 
any significant scholarly disputes. Thus a large group of his- 
torians produced the 701-page book Lietuva 1009-2009,'® the 
readers of which were meant, according to its creators, to have 
it as a family or, even more broadly, a Motherland’s album. But 
in this book, there are marked dissonances with the medieval 
image projected by Bucys. The historian Arturas Dubonis, for 
example, views Lithuania through a Western European prism 
concerned with the fate of Christianity and finds that after the 
assassination of Mindaugas, the Lithuania kingdom has been 
captured by pagans and scismatics" as if illustrating the posi- 
tion unflinchingly attacked by Bucys. Thus we have two opposed 
narratives of Lithuania depending on their (contemporary) au- 
thors’ differences in religious outlook and on their evaluations of 
Eastern and Western European civilizations. At the same time, 
Dubonis’s text itself is filled with passages in which Lithuanian 
pagans, Orthodox, and Catholics work together in various con- 
figurations and proportions depending on the political goals. 
And in the same book pretending to be a Motherland’s album, 
Darius Baronas describes the evolution of Lithuania’s Orthodox 
in a way that rationally explains phenomena of attraction, sepa- 
ration, and marginalization!® and thereby should reveal both 
the limits of Bucys’s understanding of Lithuanian historiogra- 
phy and the multi-layered nature of the influence of historical 
science on the general narrative. 

Even the grand Lithuanian narrative of the epoch of national- 
ism, that of the First Lithuanian Republic, had not fully eman- 
cipated itself from the spell of the St. Petersburg version. Both, 
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the Russian-inculcated principles of self-appraisal and of cultur- 
al memory and the Lithuanian textbook narrative of the 1930s 
heavily dependent on anti-Polish attitudes, could not resolutely 
go much beyond a basically negative evaluation of the Lithua- 
nian Grand Duchy’s political system, identified as it was with 
the chaos produced by the nobility’s liberties. Then there also 
were the perceived positive aspects of the Russian imperial order 
imposed together with the Commonwealth’s partitioning at the 
end of the 18 century. Russification was undoubtedly seen as 
an evil brought by the conquerors, but the anti-Polish policies of 
the Russian administration, the de-Polonization of Lithuania, was 
essentially depicted in colors favorable to the Lithuanian National 
Rebirth project. These oppositions co-existed in a single narrative, 
including its most popular version, that of the Sapoka group. 

In that narrative, however, the evolution of Lithuanian state- 
hood, after the Union of Lublin and the rule of law created by 
the Lithuanian Statute, were shrouded in a mist of doubts; and 
the values and virtues of gentry democracy were also insuffi- 
ciently brought out: they remained obscure, even bereft of value, 
or else suspect and alien because allegedly Polish. Such a self- 
contradictory attitude towards the Lithuanian Grand Duchy’s 
development after Lublin prepared the ground for an even more 
conflict-ridden interpretation of 19t*-century history. An espe- 
cially important episode of the national grand narrative, name- 
ly, the 19*® century with its Russian domination, allowed the 
textbook of Sapoka to depict even the Vilnius Governor-General 
Count Mikhail Muravyov, denounced as Hangman by Lithua- 
nians and Poles after the 1863 Insurrection, as aman who some- 
how guarded Lithuanian peasants from the ravages inflicted by 
Polish landlords. This conception, along with the whole chapter 
of what was then the most popular textbook of Lithuanian his- 
tory, caused great dissatisfaction among many older Lithuanian 
academics and veterans of the Lithuanian national movement 
who, along with Professors Augustinas Janulaitis and Vaclo- 
vas BirziSka, almost publicly protested and wondered out-loud 
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whether such textbooks were needed by Lithuanians at all. A 
few decades later, in Soviet syntheses of Lithuanian history, this 
motif disappeared, but not because the Polish speaking politi- 
cal traditions and the nobility of the Lithuanian Grand Duchy 
began to be valued more but because now the Russian imperial 
government and its local representatives no longer enjoyed any 
rights to positive depiction. 

Kuolys’s question, How long will we keep on telling our chil- 
dren the stories wrought in the Russian imperial court? first of 
all concerns the textbook syntheses of Lithuanian history. The 
rise of academic Lithuanian historiography after 1990 and its 
availability to a contemporary scholarly audience does open the 
gates ever more widely to a multiform, multiply competing story 
line rehabilitating the political tradition of the Grand Duchy of 
Lithuania. The big problem is just that the new meta-narrative 
context of contemporary Lithuanian historiography is not di- 
rectly influencing the simplified common accounts and school 
textbooks. And that means that the stories created by historians 
are not directly producing radical changes in mass memory. 


The Dysfunctionality of the Didactic 
Lithuanian narrative 


Let’s recall the thought that history, which every generation re- 
writes anew, arises out of the needs of its audience and optimal- 
ly — in case of success — serves to meet those needs. This is an el- 
ementary principle of theoretical knowledge. Now let’s check the 
transformations of the common Lithuanian narrative, putting 
together both what disappeared from it and what new things 
were added to and stayed in it after 1990, and, most importantly, 
what hadn’t been there even before 1990 and also wasn’t added 
to it after 1990 even though the images of the new Lithuanian 
national consciousness and state would seem to require this. 
The story lines and heroes of a newly created narrative are often 
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called up from the past: following these examples, the nation 
can set out in a desired, imaginary direction. However, compet- 
ing historical story lines and interpretations often conflict with 
oft-repeated visions of the future. Here we bounce up against 
the problem of a narrative’s functionality (or dysfunctionality). 

The functionality of the national narrative (especially in its 
textbook version) is understood very straightforwardly here. Ifa 
nation arising to an independent political life holds up the wor- 
thy ideals of freedom and democracy; if it seeks to strengthen 
and recreate the principles and cultural forms of Western civi- 
lization; if these principles and forms become virtually unas- 
sailable icons; if not only nationalist manifestations of a unique 
Lithuanian separateness from the rest of the world but also an 
Eurasion vision propagated by contemporary Russia get pushed 
to the margins, then the historical Lithuanian narrative has to 
correlate with these values. Then simple examples of this func- 
tionality have to turn up new topics and heroes of the historical 
narrative to replace or supplement those already established but 
perhaps losing their inspiring qualities. Usually this does not 
mean introducing historical fictions. We are talking about his- 
torical personages, the list of which is always too long for all of 
them to be used by one common narrative. Since the past is un- 
boundedly deep and wide, filled with facts and names, while a 
common narrative should fit into a single book or in the memory 
of one generation, one must select from the more or less schol- 
arly certifiable past whatever would be attractive enough to be 
included in a literary historical narrative. Sometimes historical 
heroes, like some basketball players who’ve long been sitting on 
the bench, are thrown into the game as replacements. Those 
whom they replace are not necessarily thrown out of the narra- 
tive — they’re just being sent to the reserve bench. 

Tentatively we can discern at least three cases of dysfunc- 
tionality in Lithuania’s aspirations after 1990 and in the Lithua- 
nian historical narrative. They show how a nation, setting out 
on the road of freedom, more or less imagines its future, but 
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the narrative of Lithuanian history it is rewriting does not re- 
ally respond to it or responds only after a great delay. In other 
words, there are some common questions that show what fateful 
challenges the present throws at Lithuanians and how there is 
almost no reaction from the historical narrative working for the 
benefit of collective memory. Life is lived one way and certain 
values are being declared in the course of living it, while on the 
textbook stage, entirely different storylines and even counter- 
exemplary heroes are being trotted out. 

The first case reveals itself when we compare episodes of the 
common narrative with the value demands of liberal democracy 
and the rule of law. We should expect that if we agree to return to 
the cradle of Western democracy, we ought to newly “rediscover” 
and to recognize, for the sake of the younger generation, the val- 
ues of Lithuanian noble democracy. The level of self-government 
and the direct election of judicial officials would have impressed 
Alexis de Tocqueville in the 19 century as well as democrats in 
the United States today. The story of how free and democratic the 
noblemen of 16*-17*» century Lithuania actually were should be 
received with open arms by contemporary Lithuanians, and they 
should realize how important this tradition was as shown by the 
fact that Lithuanian boyars had their sons baptized on the book 
of the Third Lithuanian Statute. Historians after 1990 have done 
much to throw light on these questions, but this was not picked 
up by the common narrative and mass opinion has not changed. 
What’s dominant like a historical stigma is still the picture of 
chaos in gentry Lithuania waiting for somebody like the Russians 
to come in and bring order and justice. 

The second case lies in the topics reflecting the reality of the 
diaspora nation (or, if you will, the EU nation with the high- 
est emigration rate); and the third in episodes of the devel- 
opment of civil society and of social capital. Lithuanians lost 
in the post-Soviet transition stage have moved to the West in 
hitherto unseen numbers. Even if the statistics are inaccu- 
rate, few observers doubt that the recent emigration wave has 
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considerably surpassed halfa million. Nevertheless, the textbook 
story pressed into the youngest generation’s collective memory 
almost invariably paints pictures of an exceptionally sedentary 
ethnolinguistic community that has lived on the shores of the 
Nemunas River for ages. Several dozen thousand Lithuanian 
children raised by their grandparents cannot find in their his- 
tory textbook any explanation for the painful reality they are 
experiencing. They’re living one kind of life while hearing stories 
not having much to do with it; as a result, these stories come to 
be regarded as fictions of little educational value. In this respect, 
another kind of narrative has recently been attempted,!? one 
according to which Lithuanians have throughout the centuries 
been much more mobile than we were led to imagine throughout 
the Soviet period and several years thereafter. It bears repeating 
that historical scholarship has for a long time been unfurling a 
giant panorama of a diaspora nation’s past, a panorama filled 
with facts, dates, and names. The question here is just one of 
deliberate choice: which things from that well-known past are 
to be given meaning and awarded heroic status in the textbooks 
of Lithuanian history written for today. In this way, there is a 
disconnection between what is known to scholarship and what 
is passed over in silence in the common national narrative. 

We might try interpreting the resultant situation as follows. 
Facts corroborated by historical science become significant sto- 
rylines in a common narrative only because of the audience, its 
needs, its emotional orders, and functionality. But then it’s diffi- 
cult to explain why in those cases in which an audience agoniz- 
ing over the dilemmas of migration and identity should “place 
an order” for a narrative responding to its existential aspira- 
tions, such a narrative either doesn’t come into being at all or 
arrives fatally too late, or if it does take shape in the scholarly 
literature, it doesn’t make it into the required history textbooks 
or the programs of general education. After all, neither the past 
itself nor the powers of analytical historiography have directly 
influenced the difference between the 1930s Lietuvos istorija 
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(History of Lithuania) of Sapoka and the complex of contempo- 
rary histories. The First Republic’s high school student saw the 
whole wide world of the Lithuanian diaspora, even though only 
a relatively small number of people had emigrated from that 
Republic. By contrast, the historical horizon of a high school 
student nowadays doesn’t contain the diaspora at all. Here the 
gaps in the common narrative are filled only by works of the 
Lithuanian literary canon. Nowadays, a course in Lithuanian 
literature without the Baltoji drobulé (White Shroud) of Antanas 
Skéma would be unimaginable. 

The third episode touches on the theme of an independent, free, 
and open Lithuanian society. At least according to their Constitu- 
tion, the Lithuanian people do seek to advance this society and 
its essential values. But if the common historical narrative must 
reflect the consciously enunciated values, principles, and objec- 
tives, then again, just as in the case of the Lithuanian political 
tradition as a whole, there should emerge from the background 
of the past into the front stage the proven and marvellous abili- 
ties of the Lithuanians of old to come together and to voluntar- 
ily act without remuneration in establishing clubs, societies, and 
social networks as well as to generate the capital that allowed 
people to build halls and churches and to create museums and 
other institutions for the common good without thinking about 
or depending on government clerks, taxpayer money, grants, and 
payoffs. It’s not just the late 19*® century Lithuanian intelligent- 
sia hardened by Russian Imperial persecution and not only the 
Lithuanian diaspora in North America that worked such miracles 
of self-organization and independence. Historians will not deny 
even the First Republic’s societal potential during the time the 
Smetona’s regime had frozen the processes of institutional de- 
mocracy. Prior to World War II, Lithuanians, like all citizens of 
the Western world, joined to form voluntary organizations, freely 
argued over ideas, and founded charitable, cultural, and artistic 
institutions by collecting one litas after another in freely given do- 
nations. Even representatives of the lowest socio-economic strata 
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contributed to building up the social capital that allowed the con- 
struction of homes, halls, and dining rooms for the truly destitute. 
The best example of this, now renovated to serve as a reminder for 
contemporary society, is the Building of St. Zita Society in Kau- 
nas for Catholic servant women, currently housing the Theology 
Faculty and Aula Magna of Vytautas Magnus University. 

On this level, it behooves us to acknowledge certain narra- 
tological differences from the two earlier episodes. Phenomena, 
sporadically emerging in Lithuania’s past of the so-called third 
sector central to a free civil society, not only failed to become im- 
portant and meaningful elements of the common national nar- 
rative but also have not become objects of systematic research in 
the academic sphere. Theoretically, Lithuanian historiographic 
investigations of the social fabric have brought to light many 
new facts; and a number of studies have been written about the 
history of clubs, societies, and organizations formed and exist- 
ing on a voluntary basis. Yet in the general picture of society, all 
this has not been duly recognized as manifestations of a civic 
sector arising in the process of modernization. 

This is probably because despite the openly declared values, 
the culture of voluntary associations or, in other words, the 
third sector of a democratic nation, really does lack not only 
conscious democrats but also selfless workers prepared to be 
volunteers, activists, and civic leaders in a truly free society. But 
this is an assumption that deserves to be researched by histori- 
cal anthropologists and social psychologists. 

In any case, the transformations of national narratology and 
its ever more loudly voiced demands show the lack of both theo- 
retical historiographic discussions and intellectual attempts to 
reflect current social consciousness. But without these things, it 
is difficult to understand and explain the psychosocial mecha- 
nisms of changes in mentality as well as to create and maintain 
a harmonious community of shared memory so severely trau- 
matized by repeated acts of force, violence, and indoctrination 
throughout the 20* century. 
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In Lieu of Conclusions 


The flow of the historical Lithuanian narrative for more than 20 
years of regained independence has largely avoided the twin re- 
pressions of state order and control of historical truth that have 
been observed in a Russia constrained by the regime of Vladimir 
Putin. The academic freedom of historians; their right to argue 
about and disagree with any and all interpretations; and even 
their right to remain sceptical, together with the tendency of 
postmodernist historiography to refuse belief in a single histori- 
cal truth, was and is a key change achieved after 1990. This 
does not mean that the views and needs of different ideological 
groups had no influence. They did; they split the community of 
historians into diverse groups, but up to now, this was all to the 
benefit of a more comprehensive appraisal of the past. 

Only in the last few years, the situation began to change rad- 
ically: journalists and social radicals, political scientists and 
educologists positively began demanding some sort of national 
historical narrative. Even the secret services started to encroach 
upon academic historiography and its disputes, as if national 
security agents could presume to know what the Lithuanian na- 
tion needs today. All of these developments testify to an unduly 
prolonged state of feeling thoroughly lost in liberty. 
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Lithuanian collaboration with the Nazis 
and the Soviets 


Introduction 


The attempt to compare the features of collaboration in the Nazi 
period with those in the Soviet period is doubtless an intriguing 
intellectual endeavour. Not only is it relevant to understand the 
Lithuanian historical context but also opens up a comparative 
perspective. After all, the destiny of 20° century Central Europe 
played itself out against the tension between collaboration and 
resistance. The shame of collaboration was often included in the 
price of freedom. 

On the other hand, the attempt to gain clarity about such 
matters allows us to envision the possibility of a collective mem- 
ory therapy that might deliver us from bewitchment by an un- 
duly simplified picture of the recent past. It must be stressed 
that in the public discourse of Lithuania (and that of the entire 
region), the very term “collaborator” has a negative connotation. 
The comparativistic effect is enhanced when the experiences of 
Lithuanian collaboration are compared with those of other simi- 
larly fated nations. It is the purpose of this paper to highlight 
the most important similarities and differences between collab- 
oration with the Nazis and that with the Soviets as these are re- 
flected in the documents of Lithuanian intellectual history. The 
latter include the writings of those mid-20'»-century social ac- 
tivists and critics who consciously sought to understand the sig- 
nificance of collaboration (accommodation, collusion, conform- 
ity) and sometimes not only personally tried out various recipes 
of political behaviour but also experienced their effectiveness 
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firsthand. In proceeding toward this goal, it would, of course, be 
wise to look for the differences first because the similarities are 
intrinsically more evident anyway. 


The historiographic perspective 


The historiography of Lithuanian collaboration is sparse, meth- 
odologically limited, and ideologically as well as emotionally ten- 
dentious, a condition for which the peculiarities of the Soviet 
period are responsible. After all, the bulk of what was written 
about Lithuania’s Nazi collaborators was produced during the 
Soviet period when almost the entire official Soviet historio- 
graphical corps was itself collaborationist. That is, Soviet col- 
laborators in Lithuania (the official historians, the purveyors 
of the Soviet line) wrote about those who collaborated with the 
Nazis (the bourgeois nationalists, the Nazi lackeys) without the 
slightest hint of or effort at self-reflexion. Such articles, studies, 
and books were produced by the dozens; however, they contain 
very little in the way of a more comprehensive description of the 
collaborationist consciousness. 

A contrary perspective opened up in the work of émigré 
Lithuanian historians and memoirists, who depicted collabo- 
ration with the Nazis (generally, of course, circumventing the 
Holocaust) in brighter colors than they did obeisance to the So- 
viets. But even here we must remark that the texts about col- 
laboration with the Soviets, and those about the cruelty and 
repressiveness of the Soviet occupation, were often written by 
authors who themselves had in one way or another collaborated 
with the Nazis. The abundance of such texts and their painfully 
contradictory descriptions of collaboration with the occupiers is 
a good source for explaining the difference in attitudes toward 
collaboration in Nazi and in Soviet times. 

However, contrary to the Soviet authors, the émigrés did not 
achieve any sort of unified attitude or evaluation. What stands 
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out is a nonconformist liberal view exhibiting a nonconformist 
attitude. The texts of Vincas Rastenis, Karolis Drunga, Vincas 
Trumpa, Vytautas Kavolis, and Alexander Shtromas (Aleksan- 
dras Stromas) reveal the discordant circumstances of collab- 
oration in Lithuanian history. The latter’s “Politiné samoné 
Lietuvoje”! (“Political consciousness in Lithuania”) may be re- 
garded as an exceptional study. For several decades, this re- 
mained the sole work delving seriously into the mentality of col- 
laborating with the Soviets. In a certain sense, Shtromas’s book 
may be compared with Czestaw Mitosz’s “The Captive Mind”,? 
written by another post-war émigré who had experienced the 
effects of a communist regime in practice. Both of these authors 
managed to convey to readers in the free world the way the col- 
laborationist mentality developed under communism or Nazism. 
This was especially important for enabling the Lithuanian and 
Polish émigré communities to understand what had really hap- 
pened in their occupied homelands. 

Emigration also provided the opportunity for a broad- 
er analysis of the significance of resistance and collusion in 
Lithuanian history. Vincas Trumpa in his paper “Kovotojai ir 
kolaborantai”’ (“Fighters and collaborators”) tried to call atten- 
tion to the fact that at the crossroads of national survival, no 
choices were easy. He consciously sought out parallels between 
the first lessons from Lithuanian collaboration at the begin- 
ning of the 19** century and later reactions to the occupations 
of the mid-20* century. He noted that it “often isn’t easy for 
the historian to say who in fact is a freedom fighter and who 
is a collaborator.”* Only after freedom of speech had returned 
and independence was restored in 1990, were Lithuanian his- 
torians able to build on Trumpa’s insights. Several years ago, 
in her book “Lojalumo krizé” (“The Crisis of Loyalty”), Halina 
Beresnevicuté did just that: she described aspects of early 19*® 
century political culture and delved into the “political eth- 
ics surrounding and motivating the behaviour of the political 
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us to understand the imprint of collaborationist tendencies in 
the collective memories of the Lithuanian people. Thereby, the 
Nazi and Soviet periods lose some of their uniqueness in the 
context of Lithuanian history. 

The most recent work of the historians, especially that in- 
spired by the International Commission for the Evaluation of 
the Crimes of the Nazi and Soviet Occupation Regimes, is slow- 
ly changing the situation. In this Commission’s purview, both 
segments of the history of Lithuanian collaboration are find- 
ing their due weight. However, more extensive publications in 
this respect are a matter for the immediate future, and they 
will doubtless answer many dramatic questions, increase our 
fund of known facts, and inevitably lead to more accounts of 
some of the phenomena associated with collaboration. On the 
other hand, precisely because the Commission’s investigations 
are focused on crimes against humanity, the anthropology or 
symbolic structures of collaboration might once again receive 
insufficient attention. Moreover, because of the traditional ten- 
dency to prefer investigating events that are further removed 
in time, Lithuanian historiography has more seriously, more 
analytically, and more critically looked at collaboration with the 
Nazis. Massacres or armed conflicts more clearly draw the line 
between fighters and collaborators. However, problems arise 
when, the gunfire having ceased, various conformist processes 
begin. That is why the most recent episode of collaborating with 
the Soviets has received the weakest portrayal in the scholarly 
literature. Despite some rare exceptions, the depiction of Soviet 
collaborators (cf. the commemorations of Antanas Snieckus at 
the Lithuanian Academy of Sciences) still belongs more to the 
sphere of sentiment than to that of scholarship. 
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Our heroes, their toadies 


It is almost inevitable that for the Lithuanian nation, which in 
the last two centuries enjoyed independence for but 35 years, 
not just armed or unarmed direct resistance but collaboration 
(conformism, opportunism) as well became a way of national 
survival. It would be logical to assume that during centuries of 
alternating foreign domination, skills of accommodation rather 
than force of arms largely ensured that survival. However, in 
the cultural collective memory, the norms of conformist accom- 
modating behaviour have been pushed back into a dark corner 
of the subconscious. What always predominated in the histories 
written by Lithuanians were romantic and heroic images togeth- 
er with depictions of the deprivations continuously inflicted on 
Lithuania by foreigners. That, of course, reflects the complex 
and dramatic fate of a small Baltic nation, although it is quite 
one-sided. 

In general accounts or surveys of the Lithuanian character, 
we rarely find it affirmed that the Lithuanian people — living as 
they did through two centuries of conflict, defeat, violence, and 
accommodation — acquired many of the traits characteristic of 
the worst toadies: spinelessness, treacherousness, the ability to 
hide one’s thoughts, mendacity, the skill to sense shifting winds 
and to seek the best for oneself. But weren’t just these traits 
absolutely necessary for survival? And hasn’t the cultural sen- 
sibility of collaboration become part and parcel of Lithuanian 
identity? These issues should be no less interesting to contempo- 
rary historical scholarship than those that involve the number 
of collaborators, the organization of the killings, and the Nazis’ 
political technologies. 

On the other hand, it isn’t uniformly obvious how much harm 
is done by self-conceptions not corresponding to historical real- 
ity — harm, that is, to a society’s cultural communication and 
to the formation and transmission of its tradition. But that is 
no longer a question for historical scholarship. The historian’s 
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task is to discern how the collective cultural memory itself is 
formed. 

In the Lithuanian collective memory, the Lithuanians them- 
selves appear as contrarians, whereas the country’s minori- 
ties — especially the Jews - are invariably depicted as having the 
traits of conformism and opportunism. In this landscape of the 
Lithuanian memory and identity, group toadyism is reserved for 
a relatively foreign element. Is not this same mental attitude 
responsible for nurturing a typical and recalcitrant stereotype 
about how the concept Lithuanians is related to that of Jew- 
killers? In simplified form, this stereotype goes as follows: They, 
the Lithuanian killers of Jews, are Nazi collaborators, criminals, 
degenerates — such as can be found anywhere. They have no na- 
tionality. They no longer belong to our nation... Therefore, they are 
not Lithuanians. They aren’t us. In this way, the most extreme 
collaborators are naturally purged from the collective memory. 

This attitude of separation from strangers sometimes even 
found its way into texts exhibiting higher academic standards. 
Thus one can find symptomatic statements to the effect that 
among the worst Holocaust perpetrators wearing Lithuanian 
army uniforms, there were numerous men of uncertain nation- 
ality. For example, in his book “Lietuviu tautos kelias i naujaji 
gyvenima”® (“The way of Lithuanian nation to a new life”), the 
liberal professor Mykolas BirziSka wrote: “Vilnius University 
professor Viktoras Birziska happened to drop in on a corps of 
‘cleansers.’ Attempting to save the life of an arrested Jew, he went 
to the headquarters of a unit commanded by a Zeromskis. But he 
couldn’t communicate with anyone there in the Lithuanian lan- 
guage, because all of the armed youths in that unit spoke only 
Polish, even though that unit itself was referred to in Polish society 
as ‘Lithuanian’, that is also how it was called by the Germans.”” 

What is important to us here is not whether facts by Myko- 
las BirziSka are right but how the personal characteristics of 
collaborationists are evaluated and what place they find in the 
texture of historical memory. The Lithuanian collaborationist 
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and Jew-killer simply are not admitted into the popular histori- 
cal memory. 

This claim, which should be verified by research in both cul- 
tural anthropology and the history of mentalities, has been pro- 
voked by a circumstance surrounding the publication of book 
by Littas Mocktnas’s “Pavarges herojus. Jonas Deksnys triju 
zvalgybu tarnyboje”® (“Tired hero: Jonas Deksnys in the service 
of three secret agencies”). In it, he describes the activities of 
the liberal anti-Nazi and anti-Soviet resistance activist Jonas 
Deksnys, whose career led him through all the important cent- 
ers of the Lithuanian partisan movement, resistance conspiracy, 
and political emigration before he started, after being captured 
by Soviet intelligence, to collaborate with his former enemy, the 
Soviet regime in 1949. Mocktnas drew a very forthright portrait 
of an exceptionally controversial human being. This was an at- 
tempt neither to lionize nor to defend him but just to tell the 
story of an ambitious man whose life degenerated into shame- 
ful collaboration. In academic circles, this book was evaluated 
positively even though some of its assertions were disputed. But 
with regard to our topic, I wish to emphasize something else. 
The book’s appearance provoked not so much a discussion of its 
qualitative aspects or of the facts alleged as a general wave of 
discontent: how dare one write books about a traitor, a collabo- 
rator with the enemy, and so forth. Marginal newspapers start- 
ed publishing angry articles directed against Mocktnas and his 
associates who had helped him prepare this book. The impor- 
tant point was that the hero off the book was a Soviet collabora- 
tor, and that writing a book about him threatened to elevate him, 
as a phenomenon, into the collective historical memory. 

In general, the overarching pattern was to characterize the 
behaviour of the Lithuanians in the whirlwinds of the 20** cen- 
tury in such a way as not to impute to them any collaborationist 
tendencies. But these tendencies were easily recognized in the 
case of other nations. For example, the Latvian neighbours were 
endowed a priori with qualities of opportunism. A well-known 
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Lithuanian cultural figure, Prime Minister of the 1941 Provi- 
sional Lithuanian Government Juozas Ambrazevicius-Brazaitis, 
who personally experienced the tensions of collaborating with 
the Nazis, wrote as follows in the émigré press in 1948: “... the 
Lithuanian has a stronger internal culture and stronger tradi- 
tions, whereas the Latvian, for example, has a stronger techni- 
cal culture and is more prone to opportunism (accommodation). 
That is why in emigration, the Lithuanian will for a longer time 
preserve his difference from the surrounding environment, while 
the Latvian will more quickly integrate. The Lithuanian will for 
a longer time feel estranged from his new life, while the Latvian 
will more readily immerse himself in it and be satisfied.”? This 
example again reveals how the collective memory mechanism 
begins to function in producing the general feeling that the he- 
roes are one’s own, while the sycophants, the collaborators be- 
long with the strangers. 

There are various explanations that can be given of these 
just-discussed features of Lithuanian mentality; they should be 
of interest not only to historians and should provide material 
for more than one paper. At any rate, it is clear that as of today, 
there has been no systematic research either from the viewpoint 
of Lithuanian intellectual history or from that of socio-cultural 
anthropology. In this paper, we must content ourselves with one 
far-reaching assumption: it happened this way because of the 
specific valuational orientation of the Lithuanian historical con- 
sciousness, which was influenced by the long duration of Rus- 
sian rule in Lithuania. The latter in turn was influenced by its 
Imperial politics. During the times of the Russian Czars, the 
Lithuanians in Lithuania itself had no opportunities for con- 
scious collaboration — from the middle of the 19t® century on- 
wards, Catholics in general were not allowed to obtain any of- 
ficial positions.!° And those who pursued a career in the depths 
of the empire, in fact, often ceased to be Lithuanians. Dozens 
or hundreds of those who attained positions in Russia proper 
lost their former identity through assimilation. All of this makes 
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delving into the historical development of collaboration quite 
difficult. 


The lessons of Wallenrod 


The history of relations with whatever regime ruled Lithuania 
during the last two centuries shows that besides rebels and 
insurrectionists there always were people who understood the 
significance of inevitable compromise. After Lithuania’s incor- 
poration into the Russian Empire at the end of the 18‘ century, 
the ruling social classes experienced a challenge that historians 
have termed “a crisis of loyalties.” That meant that for a whole 
generation its representatives had to endure multiple trials, 
both making oaths and breaking them. Besides pledging to fight 
for one’s country’s freedom, Lithuanians had to solve pragmatic 
problems of how best to serve one’s own and the nation’s utili- 
tarian interests. To fight for your country’s liberty, like dying for 
it, was considered a noble and beautiful act. On the other hand, 
colluding with the occupier or enemy seemed dishonourable 
and craven. At the beginning of the 19" century, it often hap- 
pened that the same exceptional people took upon themselves 
both the risk of fighting and that of collaborating. Tadeusz Ko- 
sciuszko and Tomasz Wawrzecki, the most prominent leaders of 
the anti-Russian insurrection of 1793-1795, later pledged fealty 
to Czar Alexander I and opposed those Lithuanian activists who 
envisioned re-establishing Lithuanian statehood in concert with 
Napoleonic France and, therefore, joined the military campaign 
against Russia. 

However, the best example in this regard is Prince Adam Jerzy 
Czartoryski (1770-1861). Joining the St. Petersburg court as a 
young adult, he became one of Czar Alexander’s closest friends. 
In 1803, he was appointed curator of the Imperial University of 
Vilnius: this meant that he became responsible for education- 
al policy in the whole of the former Grand Duchy of Lithuania. 
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In addition, he filled the post of Russia’s foreign minister from 
1804 to 1806. Nevertheless, subsequent political developments 
as well as the fruits of his collaboration with Imperial Russia 
led to disappointment: the result of the 1815 Congress of Vienna 
as well as the final collapse of hopes of resurrecting the Polish- 
Lithuanian Commonwealth forced him to acknowledge the end 
of his service to Russia and to resign.!! In 1830, Czartoryski 
became head of the insurrectionist Polish national government; 
after the insurrection was crushed, that same government con- 
demned him to death (by beheading) in absentia. Finding him- 
self in exile, he was feted by one group of émigrés as a national 
hero; others condemned him as a traitor for having collaborated 
with the Czar; later he eventually became the uncrowned king 
of Poland-Lithuania in exile. 

Today historians are disinclined to use the terms “treason” 
and “traitor” when describing the political behaviours of early 
19*»-century Lithuanian figures. The meanings of honour, oath, 
and loyalty in the political culture of that period took on various 
guises and appeared in various combinations. In the contempo- 
rary historiography of political culture and mentality, consid- 
erable significance is attached to “Konrad Wallenrod”, a poem 
by the Polish-Lithuanian Adam Mickiewicz, as a document of 
early 19th-century political behaviour. The poem is set in the 
age of the 14t*-century crusades against Lithuania. Its main 
hero, the knight Konrad Wallenrod, had Lithuanian blood in his 
veins and was fated (by the poet’s grace) to become the Grand 
Master of the Teutonic Order. The story of the poem leads the 
reader across several thresholds of painful choice with Wallen- 
rod having to choose between his knightly oath on the one hand, 
and the voice of his people and his homeland on the other. He 
chooses his people. 

Mickiewicz’s hero became a symbolic figure; those who en- 
tered upon the path of collaboration with the nation’s enemy yet 
did not entirely lose their patriotic sense had the term “wallen- 
rodism” applied to them. Wallenrodism became a significant but 
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controversial feature of literary fiction as well as reality — the cul- 
tural reality of the political elites of all the three nations (Poles, 
Lithuanians, Ukrainians)!? that comprised the former Polish- 
Lithuanian Commonwealth. In any case, Konrad Wallenrod at- 
tracted considerable scholarly attention. It was often discussed 
how closely this literary work reflected the real problematics of 
society’s political consciousness during Mickewicz’s time. Polish 
and more recently Lithuanian historians’ looked for manifesta- 
tions of wallenrodism among the conspirators of Vilnius and 
Warsaw, and the Decabrists of St. Petersburg. As revealed by 
the choices of loyalty within the 19** century Lithuanian elite 
at least until the Insurrection of 1863, wallenrodism developed 
from a literary fiction into a category of political behaviour. 

But until now, this opposition between fighter and collabora- 
tor is rather more characteristic of Polish historical thought; in 
the Lithuanian tradition, its traces are less marked. What is 
more commonly believed in the Lithuanian historical memory 
and popular opinion is that throughout the 19'* century, the 
Lithuanian people carried on a most difficult and merciless 
struggle against the Russian occupiers. However, according to 
Vincas Trumpa, with such attitudes “we often carry back into 
the past only an empty phrase that politicians, and occasionally 
historians, coined much later, long after the events.”!* 

In his opinion, the political biographies of the most impor- 
tant figures of the 19* century Lithuanian Awakening, Motie- 
jus Valancius and Simonas Daukantas, belong to the history 
of collaboration rather than to that of an overt struggle for the 
country’s freedom.!° 

The symbolic figure of the mid-19t>-century Lithuanian move- 
ment, Motiejus Valancius, Bishop of Samogitia (1850-1875), can 
indeed be held to exemplify a certain type of collaboration with 
the Russian government. Both among his contemporaries and 
among later historians there is no uniform evaluation of this 
man who developed from a humble helper of the Russian author- 
ities (especially during the 1863 insurrection) to an obstinate 
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political contrarian constantly skirting the boundary of legal 
possibilities. Valancius’s uniqueness lay in his ability to hold on 
to his episcopal seat at such a time when no other bishop in the 
territory of the former Lithuanian Grand Duchy withstood the 
repressions of the government. 

It is also remarkable that the storms of the 1830-1831 in- 
surrection found Simonas Daukantas, the author of the first 
history of Lithuania written in the Lithuanian language, in the 
service of the Russian governor-general in Riga. And indeed, 
Daukantas had participated in neither the famous students’ 
conspiracies of the second decade nor would he participate in 
later anti-Russian patriotic activities; nevertheless, the appear- 
ance of his books mightily aroused the government’s suspicion. 
In the second half-century of Romanov rule over Lithuania, only 
members of the weakening nobility directly accepted the chal- 
lenge of Adam Mickiewicz’s Konrad Wallenrod - it was in this 
social class that the wallenrodist consciousness bloomed. In the 
less sophisticated classes, it was unpopular. Finally, after the 
suppression of the 1863 insurrection and the aggressive intro- 
duction of compulsory Russification, it became impossible for 
Lithuanians to obtain any sort of public employment. Catholics 
were forbidden to be employed both in the administrative ap- 
paratus and in public schools. Thus in this period, the more 
massive, conscious collaboration was offset by attempts to dis- 
seminate illegal publications and to ignore the Russian educa- 
tional system. 

The new generation of the National Awakening left but few 
traces of collaborationist adventures at the margins of Lithua- 
nia’s historical memory. Jonas Sliupas, one of the publishers 
of the first illegal Lithuanian periodical “AuSra”, tried to con- 
vince Russian officials that he was prepared to collaborate with 
the government in pursuing an anti-Polish policy if the latter 
would ease restrictions on Lithuanian cultural activities. How- 
ever, this attempt was rejected by other Lithuanians and did 
not persuade the Russians. Instead of bringing to fruition an 
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insincere attempt at playing Wallenrod, Sliupas had to emigrate 
to the United States. 

Generalizing the first lessons of wallenrodism in Lithuanian 
political culture, we can say that real wallenrodism, as a heroic 
type of collaboration, came into its own only after the Molotov- 
Ribbentrop Pact. But contemporary investigators find it hard to 
identify because, in the general context of collaboration experi- 
ences with the Soviets and with the Nazis, it became so entan- 
gled with other elements. 


Lithuanian collaboration during World War II: 
the first Soviet occupation 


The features of Lithuanian collaboration during the occupations 
of World War II were formed during three separate periods of 
unequal length. The shortest (the first Soviet period) was the 
period of the Soviet occupation and initial Sovietization; it lasted 
from June 1940 to June 1941. The second, the Nazi period, was 
somewhat longer, lasting from June 1941 until the fall of 1944. 
The third, called the second Soviet period, embraced a whole 
epoch lasting several generations during which the character 
of the Soviet regime changed substantially. Throughout these 
three periods, we can observe phenomena of accommodation to, 
and collaboration with, the occupation regime. 

On the dramatic road from 1940 to 1990, the collaboration 
of the Lithuanians with their oppressors altered its parameters. 
Representatives of different generations varied in the way they 
solved the dilemmas posed by Wallenrod and other heroes of his- 
torical mythology. The fundamental circumstances of collabora- 
tion changed because the expected duration of the occupation 
changed. The Lithuanian people went from collaboration diluted 
by a direct hope of preserving some remnants of Lithuanian 
sovereignty to a natural accommodation with the regime - get- 
ting along with it that entailed forgetting any quest for political 
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independence. Nevertheless, however much the character of the 
collaboration might have changed, there is little doubt that both 
in 1940 and in 1980 we are dealing with the same sociopoliti- 
cal phenomenon. Collaboration is collaboration, and the Lithua- 
nians are a typical nation of collaborators having a developed 
sense of collective accommodation that helped them to survive 
and perhaps even to mitigate the evil brought on by occupying 
and totalitarian regimes. 

Even so, all collaborations are not equal. These differences 
and similarities were mainly due to the fact that the first Soviet 
occupation and the Nazi occupation were conceived in the con- 
text of a world war. Neither in the summer of 1940 nor in the 
fall of 1941 nor even as late as 1943 could anyone in Lithuania 
be certain about when and how the war would end. It was only 
the post-war situation that gradually shattered those mirages of 
the occupation’s short-livedness and forced the painful recogni- 
tion that the Soviets were here to stay, that the new cold-war 
order was a long-term proposition. Eventually, such an attitude 
became dominant in the minds of Lithuanian activists on both 
sides of the Iron Curtain. And while indeed the thrust and cost 
of collaboration had to be borne directly by the inhabitants of 
the occupied country, these same issues were on the minds of 
many Lithuanians living abroad as well. 

During the first Soviet period, Lithuanian political activists 
found themselves particularly torn in view of the crisis that had 
gripped the Smetona’s regime and that made itself evident just 
before the World War II. The year 1940 and the onset of the So- 
viet occupation did not appear to everyone as an unmitigated 
disaster. Opposition to Smetona’s regime was sufficiently strong 
to enable many of his enemies — both on the left and on the 
Catholic right - to experience at least a pinch of satisfaction at 
the dictator’s fall. However, the gradual intensification of Soviet 
repression quickly diluted any hopes of compromise. 

In any case, despite the flight of Antanas Smetona and his 
closest associates to Germany, the bulk of Lithuania’s political 
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elite remained in the country. For a while, even the Nationalist 
Vincas Krévé-Mickevicius believed that collaborating with the 
Soviet puppet regime would help preserve the formal independ- 
ence of the Lithuanian state in the shape of a Mongol people’s de- 
mocracy defended by Soviet tanks. That was a tempting though 
hopeless fancy as shortly became clear. But for a while, even the 
old leader of the Lithuanian Christian Democratic Party, Father 
Mykolas Krupavicius, generally an insightful politician, engaged 
in rather serious talks with Soviet secret service representa- 
tives about possible terms of collaboration. He even attempted 
to write a treatise envisioning the perspective of the Catholic 
Church’s cohabitation with communism. However, he did not get 
a chance to test his theories — one year of Soviet occupation was 
just not too short a time in which to accomplish this. Finally, 
Hitler’s attack of June 22, 1941 changed the uniform of the oc- 
cupying army and posed new puzzles of collaboration. 

There’s no need to talk about the left-wing politicians — they 
were intrinsically inclined toward the mirage of socialist pro- 
metheanism. On the eve of the Soviet occupation, a large part 
was played not so much by the small Lithuanian Communist 
Party as by the left-wing intelligentsia which had considerable 
influence on public opinion. According to Alexander Shtromas, 
“the fact that a part of the Lithuanian left-wing intelligentsia be- 
came active supporters of the Soviet occupation and the regime 
it introduced was quite natural. And it would be wrong to think 
that people like Liudas Gira, Petras Cvirka, Saloméja Neris and 
Antanas Venclova were motivated to become such strong cham- 
pions of Soviet power by purely sycophantic or career-oriented 
considerations. Their motives at the beginning were probably 
sincere and idea-oriented.”'© Shtromas judges the behaviour of 
these Soviet collaborators rather leniently; he particularly em- 
phasizes the internal drama, the contradictions that they expe- 
rienced between their convictions and the reality that had sud- 
denly overwhelmed them. “Having been irreparable romanticists 
during the independence period, these persons learned, under 
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the incomparably worse conditions of Soviet reality, to become 
even more irreparable realists,”!” — this is the way Shtromas de- 
scribes the metamorphosis of these “ideal” Soviet collaborators. 
However, the situation rapidly changed and the energy of sin- 
cere collaboration dissipated: deportations of Lithuania’s social 
elite in June 1941 separated illusion from outright mistake. 

The first Soviet period dictated its own terms for collabora- 
tion. The strategists of the Soviet occupation succeeded in par- 
tially preserving the impression that Lithuania’s state institu- 
tions were being continued, while a majority of state employees 
had to keep on working, though they were tormented by feelings 
of confusion, fear, and suspicion as they were witnessing the 
gradual disappearance from the scene of all the active players in 
the politics and society of independent Lithuania. The same feel- 
ings were experienced by the Lithuanian Army, which initially 
was not disbanded but gradually integrated into the structures 
of the Red Army. Formally, we can regard the Lithuanians who 
were employed by all of these institutions as Soviet collaborators 
although most of them certainly did not regard themselves as 
such. The gradual steps of Sovietization during those months 
did not create an opportunity of decisive choice for most of them. 
Only certain specific social groups felt the pressure to decide 
whether to go underground or to obey, accommodate, and co- 
operate. The real and direct forms of collaboration developed 
against the background of an alternative to fight the occupier. 

It is important to keep in mind that in this dramatic but 
short period, the intellectual potential of Lithuanian society was 
still largely intact, and that the idea of a national independent 
state could survive in surreptitious form. On the other hand, 
this situation allowed not only for resistance but also for the 
appearance of more complex varieties of collaboration, demand- 
ing sophisticated political behaviour and wily methods of for- 
mal conformism. This indeed was the time for a resuscitation of 
Lithuanian wallenrodism. 
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Helpful in understanding the character of the collaboration- 
ist political mentality formed during the first Soviet period are 
some remarks of Karolis Drunga, a member of the anti-Soviet 
and anti-Nazi resistance who had participated in the June 1941 
revolt. A subtle political thinker, he saw that World War II pro- 
vided the opportunity for the emergence of a sort of cooperation 
with occupying regimes that might be termed patriotic collabo- 
ration. Finding himself in the West after the war and actively 
joining in the many debates about cooperating with people in 
the occupied homeland, he wrote in the 1960s: 

“All older €migrés have known two totalitarian occupations: the 
first Soviet (1940-1941) and the Nazi (1941-1944). And while, be- 
cause of the war and other historical circumstances, the latter 
had not yet had the time to fully permeate society from top to 
bottom, it is true that in both occupations, human life and free- 
dom were exclusively and arbitrarily in the hands of the occupy- 
ing power. And whatever the occupation, we would certainly not 
wish that while it was going on, Lithuania was left without func- 
tioning hospitals, power plants, schools, water supply systems, 
food distribution systems, and so on. Even during the most brutal 
of occupations, an oppressed country needs people capable of 
maintaining and running the services without which life would 
come to a halt.”!8 These political observations from a veteran of 
the Lithuanian resistance most accurately reflect the complex 
situation of collaboration during the World War II. 


Lithuanian collaboration in World War II: 
the Nazi occupation 


The Nazi occupation presented a very specific test on Lithuania’s 
collaborationist creativity. First of all, the beginnings of that col- 
laboration lie in the time of the first Soviet occupation: Nazis 
tried to turn the “Lithuanian Activist Front” (LAF), which organ- 
ized itself in the Third Reich, into a Nazi 5th column despite the 
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fact that not all of its members - let alone all of the participants 
in the June 1941 revolt — consciously saw themselves as such. 
In the face of the Soviet occupation, it was entirely natural to 
look for bases from which to organize resistance actions. There- 
fore, those who were dissatisfied with the Soviet regime and with 
the destruction of the Lithuanian state found an obvious place 
in Nazi Germany’s plans for the East. In this way, Lithuanian 
patriotic ideas as well as the remnants of national values and 
democratic hopes found themselves “between a rock and a hard 
place” — between the grindstones of both the Soviet and the Nazi 
occupations. 

Lithuanian activists, champions of a lost independence, and 
people resolved to fight for it, had to choose from among a few 
options involving vague risk factors supported only by uncer- 
tain conjecture and a more or less developed political intuition. 
Unfortunately, the history of the mid-20‘ century shows how 
limited the real possibilities for choice were and what tragic con- 
sequences could ensue from even the most glorious ideas. 

The following questions are very important: How many sin- 
cere supporters of National Socialist ideas were there in Lithua- 
nia prior to World War II? What sorts of motives, feelings, and 
prejudices determined a greater or lesser sympathy for Nazism 
or communism? Finally, was there any difference between the 
orientation of the political classes and that of the masses on 
these questions? Unfortunately, the current condition of histo- 
riography on collaboration with the Soviets and the Nazis does 
not permit any unambiguous answers. This is so despite the fact 
that more or less open political discussions during the First Re- 
public (1918-1940) frequently led to questions concerning pos- 
sible threats from Germany and Russia. One of these questions 
was the following: Which of these two political predators would 
be faster in digesting Lithuania with all its national and cul- 
tural characteristics? And even though the Lithuanians had no 
knowledge of the fate which Nazi strategists envisioned for the 
Baltic nations, it seems fair to say that throughout the decades 
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of the establishment of Lithuanian independence and of the First 
Republic, both the Nationalistic-Christian Democratic and the 
Peasant Populist-Social Democratic circles were inclined to view 
the German threat as the greater evil. One should not forget that 
the older generation of Lithuanian politicians had already expe- 
rienced the practical effects of these dangerous alternatives and 
fully understood the “German threat deriving from their ‘Drang 
nach Osten’ and their policy of systematic extermination.”!9 

After the Soviet intervention, to be sure, public sentiment 
shifted toward Germany. But even then, the more experienced 
statesmen of an older generation looked rather sceptically on 
the possible role of Nazi Germany with respect to the cause of 
Lithuanian independence. Even Mykolas Krupavicius initially 
regarded Soviet Russia as a lesser evil than Nazi Germany. 

For the Catholic politicians of a younger generation, it 
was the other way around. Long after the war ended, Juozas 
Ambrazevicius (who shortened his name to Brazaitis) wrote in 
his book “Vienu vieni” (“All alone”) that on the eve of the Ger- 
man-Russian war reflection, historical experience recommend- 
ed drawing the following conclusion: “Lithuania’s number one 
enemy is the Soviet Union, and the number two enemy is Nazi 
Germany fighting with the number one enemy.”° Certainly, in 
the Lithuanian mass consciousness the authority of German 
civilization and order trumped the Russian perspective as it had 
unfolded in 1940; thus the idea of collaboration with the Ger- 
mans fell on a sufficiently fertile ground. Hopefully, in the near 
future, research in political anthropology and history will allow 
us to penetrate more deeply into these fateful circumstances of 
Lithuanian collaboration. 

The Revolt of June, 1941, and the Nazi entry into Lithua- 
nia forced an accommodation between the declared hopes of 
national independence and the pledge to join in the creation 
of a Hitlerite New Europe. Despite the fact that the provisional 
Lithuanian government lasted barely a month and that it wasn’t 
a sincere collaborator of the Nazis, its goal to earn their trust 
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plunged it into the bloodiest events marking the onset of the 
Nazi occupation and the Holocaust in Lithuania. 

Within the Lithuanian Front, there probably were no more 
sincere Nazi collaborators than there were ideological sup- 
porters of the Soviet regime in left-wing circles. Nevertheless, 
when in the summer and fall of 1941 they were writing feigned 
panegyrics to Hitler and the ideas of a new Europe, the people 
surrounding Juozas Ambrazevicius and the Provisional Gov- 
ernment he headed neglected to voice sharper criticism of even 
those aspects of Nazi policy in Lithuania that provoked sincere 
disgust in their own environment. Ambrazevicius himself later 
quite accurately described the difference between the Soviet 
and the Nazi occupation regimes as well as the difference be- 
tween the forms of collaboration these regimes had given rise 
to. According to him, “the Bolsheviks allowed the Lithuanians 
to maintain certain fictions of formal political freedom — to call 
their polity a ‘republic’ and to style their officials ‘ministers’ or 
‘commissars’ — without allowing them to preserve the content of 
political freedom — the rights of state independence and civil lib- 
erties of thought, ideology, and personal life. The Nazi occupiers 
did not speak much about the political forms but allowed more of 
the content of personal freedom, not forcing people to change their 
convictions.”7! 

Book by Ambrazevicius contains additional comparisons 
of the behaviours of the Soviet and Nazi occupiers, which so 
far have not been confirmed by more recent work of historians 
based on primary sources. According to him, there were dif- 
ferences in moral attitude that implied a greater or lesser zeal- 
ousness in enforcing the goals of the regime. The Bolsheviks 
were obsessed with destroying everything: the existing social 
relationships, the order, the institutions, and the people head- 
ing them. The Germans, by contrast, wanted above all to exploit 
everything that could be useful for the purposes of war. “For the 
Lithuanians, the moral attitudes of the Germans were more use- 
ful because German officials were more easily persuaded not to 
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destroy the life of the Lithuanian locals. On the other hand, noth- 
ing could staunch the destructive sadism of the Bolshevik offi- 
cial because that was part of his regime’s essence,” — explained 
Ambrazevicius. The tactics, in his view, were similarly different: 
Bolsheviks used treachery and deceit, whereas the Germans 
were cynically frank; the Bolsheviks were demonically sophisti- 
cated, while the Nazis were brutally primitive; but just because 
of this, they were more useful to the Lithuanians because they 
revealed their plans at once and allowed the Lithuanians to re- 
act and adjust accordingly.?° 

Among Lithuanians, there were few Nazis out of conviction; 
however, as may be judged from the diaries (not yet published) 
of their leader, Laimutis Feliksas Blynas, sometimes they could 
allow themselves to criticize the bloody repressions even more 
forthrightly than did the insincere collaborators. This phenom- 
enon is highlighted by facts about those directly collaborat- 
ing with the Nazi occupation regime, the counsellors. Pranas 
Germantas-MeSkauskas and other direct collaborators ex- 
pressed their critical attitudes toward the Nazi regime more 
strongly than did persons in the former provisional government. 
At length they too got a taste of concentration camp. Perhaps it 
was the times, but the sociopsychological aspects of this phe- 
nomenon deserve attention. During both Nazi and Soviet times, 
the ideologically convinced collaborators allowed themselves to 
criticize the regime more sharply than did those who faked col- 
laboration. This is a very important characteristic determining 
the collaborative skills of Lithuanian society. 

Although at least initially the Nazis didn’t pay much attention 
to local peoples’ attitudes in the Baltic States they had occupied, 
the German administrative structures in them differed some- 
what. While in Estonia and Latvia the local administration and 
the commissariats of the occupying government were joined, 
in Lithuania the institution of the German general commissar 
and that of the Lithuanian counsellors worked in parallel. This 
circumstance strengthened the appearance that some of the 
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administrative offices were ‘Lithuanian’ or ‘independent’, which 
in turn influenced the collaborative consciousness. The German 
occupation government did not seek to change the administra- 
tive personnel from top to bottom, as the Soviets did, but con- 
tented itself with a closer supervision of the leading cadres. 

Thus, in Lithuania, the local administration consisted of at 
least three distinct groups of civil servants. The first, the small- 
est, was made up of those newly appointed by the Germans. 
The second consisted of Germans who had formerly lived in 
Lithuania and now were returned to it. The third group, which, 
according to Ambrazevicius, was the largest, consisted of dis- 
trict chiefs, mayors, police chiefs, school principals, university 
rectors, and other officials appointed by the former provisional 
government. It is this layer of people who for the most part, it 
seems, engaged in insincere, inconsistent and internally con- 
flicting forms of collaboration. In the eyes of that government’s 
leader himself, the institution he headed was in no sense a Nazi 
collaborator — it only sought the reestablishment of Lithuanian 
independence and tried by means of conformist diplomacy to 
win more rights on Lithuania’s behalf. Unfortunately, the tragic 
circumstances of war as well as the lumping together of anti- 
Semitism and anti-Communism brought these attempts to the 
brink of the Holocaust, thereby creating favorable conditions for 
implementing the final solution regarding Jews that the Nazis 
had planned. 

Because the Nazi regime had not yet had the time to fully 
permeate society from top to bottom, i.e., because in spite of all 
the horrors and repressions of the war, the occupation regime 
did not yet completely control social life, there was room left - 
and conditions created — for a certain interlacing of resistance 
and collaboration activities. During the Nazi occupation, there 
were people in the Lithuanian administration and police, even 
in the secret services, who upheld the goal of independence and 
had contacts with the underground. Anti-Nazi resistance groups, 
sensing the crucial significance of events on the Eastern front, 
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strove to direct their activities in such a way that they wouldn’t 
become direct helpers of the Soviet offensive. 

This two-fold situation was appreciated not only by the more 
perspicuous members of the resistance but also by Soviet se- 
curity officials who after the war assessed the Lithuanian an- 
ti-Nazi underground as having been but a training ground for 
anti-Soviet activities. Thus Karolis Drunga, one of the leaders of 
the anti-Nazi Lithuanian Freedom Fighters’ Association, was in- 
terrogated right after the war by a Soviet security officer; when 
Drunga asked him whether fighting the Nazis was considered 
to be a crime against the Soviet government, the officer bluntly 
replied that resisting the Nazis “was just a Lithuanian ‘training 
exercise’ in preparation for resisting the Soviets.”?* 

In both of those periods, there evolved a certain tendency of 
collaboration (to be sure, of unequal breadth and depth) that 
Drunga called patriotic collaboration, which indeed has similari- 
ties with the Lithuanian wallenrodism already discussed. Even 
superficial historical investigations show that Lithuanian ad- 
ministrative officials often tried to save their countrymen from 
harm and often themselves suffered harm: dozens of civil serv- 
ants and police officers ended up in the occupier’s jails. Unfor- 
tunately, such civic solidarity was exceptionally rarely shown 
toward Lithuanian Jews who were being murdered. Because of 
the Nazi occupation regime’s short-livedness and its special ad- 
ministrative character, both resistance and collaboration came 
in several varieties and had some political space to manoeuvre. 
All of that quickly came to an end when the Soviets occupied 
Lithuania anew and their second period of occupation began. 


From collaboration to cohabitation? 


That period was very heterogeneous. The time of the armed anti- 
Soviet resistance (1945-1953) represented by the Soviets as a 
civil war brought to the fore tens of thousands of anti-Soviet 
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activists. The regime tried to cover the cruellest repressions and 
mass deportations with methodically ideological indoctrination. 
In the depth and demagogical effectiveness of their totalitarian- 
ism, the Soviets indeed surpassed the Nazis. Those veterans of 
the anti-Nazi resistance who tried to continue their underground 
activities soon realized that conditions for it differed immense- 
ly. Even though several opponents of open partisan warfare at- 
tempted to channel the fighting energy of anti-Soviet resistance 
into more passive underground venues, the Soviet repressive 
machine constantly forced people to come to radical decisions: 
either choose a conformist, collaborationist position, or take up 
arms! 

The organizers of partisan warfare themselves often grasped 
the extremity of this form of resistance. That during the Ger- 
man occupation the anti-Nazi underground did not erupt in 
a broader guerilla war can in part be explained by the fact 
that under those circumstances activities of passive unarmed 
resistance were still possible. After all, even the Polish Armia 
Krajowa turned to open warfare only upon the approach of 
the Red Army. In Lithuania, during several years of World War 
II, forces were accumulated, fighters were prepared, and the 
right moment was awaited. Even one of the most profession- 
al of Lithuanian partisan leaders, Lieutenant Colonel of the 
former Lithuanian General Staff Juozas Vitkus-Kazimieraitis, 
did not rule out the possibility of a certain kind of accom- 
modation with the Soviet regime. According to the testimony 
of Karolis Drunga, Vitkus-Kazimieraitis had expressed the 
following position: “In my ranks, I don’t want to see gurrillas 
who are motivated solely by patriotism. I accept only those who 
have no other way out, who have been condemned, who are be- 
ing sought for deportation, and so on. Those who can somehow 
manage a ‘legal’ existence — I urge them to return to a normal 
life under normal circumstances, if possible. I know that nothing 
here will be solved quickly even though my men think that next 
spring we'll be liberated.”?° 
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The third way, connected with rationalization of resistance, 
conservation of forces, penetration into civil service, gradual- 
ly became impossible under the Soviets. The whole network of 
public servants was replaced by new cadres; the nationalization 
and collectivisation of agriculture, accompanied by mass depor- 
tations, fundamentally uprooted that social order which could 
have served as a base for unarmed resistance. The dimensions 
of Soviet totalitarianism were such that after the end of the gue- 
rilla war, only small groups of people and isolated individuals 
dared to test the possibility of an anti-Soviet underground. 

Post-war collaboration was shaped by other factors as well. 
We might begin by noting the diminution of the intellectual ca- 
pacity of a Lithuanian society that had to face the returning 
Soviet government. Along with the German army, about 60,000 
war refugees, the greater part of the country’s clerks and office 
workers, intellectual leaders, scholars, writers, and artists fled 
the country in fear of the onset of Soviet horrors. Thus the So- 
viets had to create the entire administrative network practically 
from scratch. Because there were so few ideological Commu- 
nists and because even the direct collaborators of the Russian 
army — officially called “people’s defenders” and popularly nick- 
named “stribai” - numbered only several thousand and were 
insufficient to fill out an entire government structure, there 
arose a need to quickly form a new layer of collaborators. Re- 
cruiting for, it proceeded by effectively exploiting the revanchist 
instincts of the lowest classes and the immense capacities of 
Soviet indoctrination. This process was very well characterized 
by Alexander Shtromas in his “Politiné sqmoné Lietuvoje” (Politi- 
cal Conscience in Lithuania). In his view, the Soviets succeeded 
in forming out of the children of Lithuanian industrial and farm 
workers, who from whatever motives (ideological or self-interest- 
ed) had resolved to become participants in the new Soviet life, 
the most important links in the Soviet apparatus. That proc- 
ess proceeded so quickly that it truly could intoxicate those pe- 
nurious individuals who had never before felt the possibility of 
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a happier personal life. Accelerated secondary school courses 
(for example, eight grades in three years) and evening schools 
for those working in factories or the administrative apparatus 
allowed half-educated upstarts to obtain graduation diplomas 
and to satisfy their career desires with ideological fictions. 

A whole system of Soviet academies was created; its purpose 
was to hasten the preparation of regime-friendly specialists who 
could be relied upon. In the words of Alexander Shtromas: “For 
instance, a barely literate person from the countryside was sent 
for six months to a so-called ‘Bacharovite academy’ (Bacharov 
was then procurator of the Lithuanian SSR) and emerged from 
it as a procurator or judge. When I worked as a lawyer (1952- 
1955), a judge or procurator with higher education was a rarity in 
Lithuania. Former blacksmiths, soldiers, carpenters, agricultural 
workers, and persons of similar profession, without exception 
semu-literate, were absolutely dominant in the court and procura- 
tor system of the Lithuanian SSR.”?° 

The same principles guided the formation of other links in 
the Soviet power apparatus and, to some extent, the literary and 
artistic spheres as well. Caught up by Young Communist League 
romanticism and by the passion of creating a new world, or just 
by the opportunity to rise to the very top of society, Lithuania’s 
newly formed Bolsheviks became the most trustworthy of col- 
laborators, no matter what the field of public activity — security, 
jurisprudence or poetry — in which they had to fulfil their mis- 
sion as loyal party soldiers. 

But again, there still were not very many intellectually high- 
level champions of communism or even sincere toadies. A portion 
of those who already in the independence period had harboured 
a belief in a bright future under communism but had in some 
sense not lost their patriotic feeling were painfully disappointed 
by the actual realities of Sovietization. The Lithuanian Commu- 
nist Party, small at first, later grew quite rapidly, incorporating 
the new nomenclature we have just described. 
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Thus, it was difficult though not impossible for patriotic col- 
laboration or wallenrodism to develop under such conditions. It 
seems plausible to suppose that one of the main reasons (other 
than Stalinism itself) for the absence of sophisticated forms of 
collaboration lay in the fact that this sort of wallenrodism pre- 
supposed the availability of real personalities or at least a higher 
level of general education. But this second requirement began 
to be met in Lithuania only from the nineteen seventies onward, 
when a new generation of intelligentsia not having directly expe- 
rienced the post-war traumas began to arrive on the scene. 

Furthermore, after Stalin’s death and the suppression of 
the armed resistance, it gradually became clear to Lithuanian 
Communist Party Secretary Antanas Snieckus and other party 
leaders that they wouldn’t be able to reach the most important 
Soviet goals without the help of bourgeois specialists. To be sure, 
that was a small group of people that in general represented 
the economic interests of the Soviet regime. Working in close 
association with Snieckus, economists such as Romualdas 
Sikorskis and Aleksandras Drobnys (head of the State Planning 
Committee) undoubtedly sought to ensure the best industrial 
policy terms for Lithuania. Having acquired great influence in 
this area, they acted in a deliberate way to obtain the best deal 
for Lithuania. In this context, one may perhaps speak of pa- 
triotic collaboration, although it is difficult today to evaluate 
which element - the patriotic, the servilistic, the selfish or the 
dastardly — predominated. One thing is clear: more historical 
studies of this complex question are needed. 

Who are and were the collaborators? In the merciless ideo- 
logical struggle on both sides of the Iron Curtain, reckless di- 
agnoses abounded. Soviet authors unhesitatingly put all bour- 
geois nationalists on the list of those who helped the Nazis; while 
émigré authors, perhaps compensating for the psychic pain of 
their own flight from Lithuania, tended to regard those who had 
remained in their homeland and who were forced to accommo- 
date as Soviet collaborators. However, there were remarkable 
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exceptions even among those who had personally experienced 
the ravages of Communist totalitarianism, witnessed the hu- 
man dramas of others affected by them, and then escaped to 
the West. Here I would single out two exiles from Lithuania: 
the Polish poet and Lithuania patriot Czeslaw Milosz, and the 
already-mentioned Karolis Drunga. 

At one point, in “The Captive Mind,” Milosz called attention 
to a very special group of people acting under the constrains of 
a communist regime: “I admit that I have too much admiration 
for those who fight evil, whether their choice of ends and means 
be right or wrong. I draw the line, however, at those intellectuals 
who adapt themselves, although the fact that they are adapted 
and not genuine revolutionaries in no way diminishes their newly 
acquired zeal and enthusiasm.”?7 

Of course, Milosz first of all had the Poles in mind, but he 
never forgot the Balts as well. His insight in evaluating collabo- 
rationist phenomena might be compared with Drunga’s position. 
Ten years after Mitosz Drunga argued, in several articles and 
private discussions, that one should not identify all Lithuanian 
Communists with those who committed treason against their 
country. It isn’t always easy to distinguish real and supposed 
Soviet collaborators. According to him, “an intellectually honest 
answer to this complicated problem can be reached only condi- 
tionally, with many ‘ifs’ and ‘becauses’. And even then that an- 
swer would indicate only a principle. In a specific case, that prin- 
ciple might at one time dictate a positive answer and at another 
a negative answer.”?® 

It was evident to Drunga, as it was to Milosz, that not every 
collaborator with the Soviets could be deemed to be an irredeem- 
able traitor to his nation. In his opinion, “there were very many 
of the latter in the underground party prior to the first occupation. 
During that occupation, when the Communist Party increased by 
3,500 per year, there were very many of them too. During the sec- 
ond occupation, when the party increased by more than 30,000, 
there were still many but their percentage was surely lower than 
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before. ... we can in all probability surmise that even among the 
true collaborators, there are some whose eyes are turned in envy 
towards Yugoslavia and Poland.”?? 

Drunga’s insights are both an intellectual history source for 
today’s investigators and a challenge to undertake further re- 
search guided by strict methods and based on concrete factual 
material. In this paper, it is not possible to answer all questions 
that arise. 

Over several decades, the attitude of many Lithuanians to 
the Communist Party changed. The Party became Lithuanian- 
ized, and so did the institutions of government. The rising level 
of education, though infected by Soviet quasi-theories as well as 
the symbols of the regime did not allow the energy of Lithuanian 
patriotism to become completely depleted. This tendency lasted 
until the close of the Soviet era. It revealed that mass Russifi- 
cation had not succeeded and that the Sovietization of society, 
although it had deformed the traditional nationalist mentality, 
had not penetrated down into the roots. 


In lieu of conclusions 


Collaboration is inherently infested with contradictions. The 
half-century after World War II was a test of Lithuania’s abil- 
ities — to resist as well as to conform. The opportunities for 
collaboration, and the covert nationalist self-interest and in- 
ventiveness not only facilitated but also inoculated against So- 
vietization. The fact that out of misfortune and tragedy Lithua- 
nia emerged strange but modernized is, in part, an achievement 
of those who collaborated (not necessarily the Communists of 
Snieckus’s type). However, the cultivation of such a cunning 
type of wallenrodism exacted a heavy price. The visage of to- 
day’s post-Soviet society indeed reveals the features that the 
American sociologist Vytautas Kavolis had predicted in the 
1950s, when he sought answers to the question, what will the 
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Lithuanian character formed by the Soviet occupation be like 
and with what difficulties will those who would re-establish 
Lithuania’s independence be faced? He believed that if the oc- 
cupation lasted longer, a new indoctrinated generation would be 
formed, and that “the social fabric would not only be destroyed 
and replaced by the Soviets but that, upon liberation, the new 
(now Soviet) fabric would again be unravelled. ... The psychologi- 
cal world built up in the Communist system could fall to pieces, 
and this breakdown will manifest itself in (1) aggressiveness and 
(2) indifference to societal matters...”9° 

Kavolis, studying the behaviours of former Hitler Youth mem- 
bers in post-war denazified Germany, in essence correctly fore- 
saw the perspectives of Lithuanian society undergoing several 
decades of accommodation to the Soviet regime. Fifty years later, 
the remnants of Lithuanian wallenrodism have not disappeared 
entirely. Under the Soviets, the Lithuanians have acquired traits 
that can reveal themselves in free and united Europe as well, 
especially in the corridors of the Brussels bureaucracy. What is 
an advantage in some situations can be a reproachable flaw in 
others. 
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Conspiracy theories in traumatized 
societies: The Lithuanian case 


Sometimes universal schemes of the mental environment for 
theories of conspiracy correspond to a paternalist model: A has 
secrets, B has secrets, and nobody trusts anybody. We can rec- 
ognize some features of that model in different countries, but my 
interest here is to stress the specific character of the repressed 
and traumatized society in understanding historical and politi- 
cal mysteries. The post-Soviet post-colonialism experience of the 
Lithuanian society provides many examples for a virtually un- 
limited exploration of conspiracy theories. 

Lithuania in the last two hundred years was mostly repressed, 
occupied, and so forth. It enjoyed less than four decades of in- 
dependence during these two centuries: that is the background 
of our sad and controversial story. That happy time of independ- 
ence was again divided into two roughly equal periods: from 
1918 to 1940 and from 1990 until today. It is a very important 
fact that fourteen years of the First Lithuanian Republic were 
marked by the authoritarian regime of President Antanas Sme- 
tona. That’s why the liberal democratic tradition in Lithuania is 
so very short. In my understanding there is a very important in- 
terdependency between the captive mind (occupied mind) and an 
obsession with theories of conspiracy. And conversely, national 
freedom, social liberty, and individual rights coexist well with 
more rational explanations of the main trends in history. When 
an individual loses hope in his efforts to resist the absurdities of 
the ruling regime, he gets closer to mystification. 
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Why have the years of occupation and repression created 
such a deep feeling that the world is uncertain and such a dis- 
belief in everything that lies on the surface of public life? First 
of all, long years of resistance and the practice of conspiracy 
have created an all-pervasive mutual suspiciousness. Conspira- 
torial movements foster highly conspiratorial ways of thinking. 
Even people who never participated in an active underground 
group developed an Aesopian language with its corresponding 
behavior. This was especially strongly cultivated in Soviet times 
because the Soviet regime more than any other enforced control 
of speech and consciousness. 

Lithuanian society, starting from the anti-Russian conspiracy 
and uprisings of the 19** century, developed not only its skills to 
resist, but even more its power to discover or recognize acts and 
schemes of Russian (Soviet) secret services. This habit survived 
after the Singing Revolution of 1989 because the transition period 
was extremely painful and obscure to most of the people. Society 
also got quite paranoid: the opinion is still dominant that a pub- 
lic person is always only a tool of some secretive power (business 
clans, political groups, ex-Soviet nomenclature, the KGB, etc.). 

Russian and later Soviet authorities also experimented a lot 
with Lithuanian society. It is a fact that the most mystified theo- 
ries of conspiracy circulated among the nonconformist intelli- 
gentsia in the late seventies. It seems a bit of a paradox that 
well-published pamphlets and books in good polygraphic shape 
circulated among decent-minded groups in Lithuania explain- 
ing the Judeo-Masonic global conspiracy, into which the Bolshe- 
vik revolution could be easily integrated. 

The post-Soviet postcolonial mentality proved to be good soil 
for the seeds of unlimited conspiracies. That’s why the explosion 
in Moscow with its 300-odd victims was simply identified as a 
deed of the Russian secret services to prepare popular opin- 
ion before the second Chechnya war. More than the West it is 
post-Soviet society that becomes a good market for the idea of 
September 11 as an act of the CIA. Some Lithuanian readers of 
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Umberto Eco’s Foucault’s Pendulum felt remarkably at home in 
this piece of fiction. 

The typical post-Soviet disbelief in facts, mistrust, and sus- 
picion are also supported by an extremely low level of political 
education combined with some knowledge of the technologies 
of public management (including the elementary principles of 
the secret services). In that respect even a course for Vilnius 
University political science students on “Hermetic Societies in 
World Politics” should raise eyebrows. Sometimes I like joking 
about the frequently observed habit of explaining every hard-to- 
understand event or action with the tools of mystification: it is 
probably connected with the KGB, or the Mafia, or the Conspir- 
acy Guy... In those situations nobody needs any rational proofs 
and arguments. 

The Lithuanian media, including the main daily newspapers 
(e.g., Respublika), sometimes publish articles on the Jewish con- 
spiracy just as in Nazi times. Some years ago the Open Society 
Fund, the Lithuanian branch of the foundation network created 
by George Soros, became a target for publications of that type. 
The fact that anti-Soros publications from Vilnius and Riga to 
Moscow and Tbilisi were virtually copy-paste productions did 
justify understanding this campaign as orchestrated by the 
Russian secret services; but still it achieved the demonization of 
the Soros Foundation in Lithuania. 

Traumatized memory may easily include some elements of 
conspiracy theory dealing with the past of one’s own country. 
This is especially recognizable in the case of crimes against hu- 
manity. Even the feeling of guilt is included in the virtual list of 
the tools of conspiracy and colonization. In some respects it is 
precisely a feeling of guilt that appears at the borderline of the 
post-Soviet mentality. The contemporary debate on the crimes of 
the Nazi and Soviet regimes seems a battle of interpretations of 
the past. This is where the politics of memory and the mystified 
theory of conspiracy come together. Again, in very open forms 
this can be seen in Putin’s Russia. 
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The attitudes towards the ideas of Communism and the 
crimes of Communist dictators against humanity remain a ma- 
jor problem in today’s world, a problem that is especially acute 
in a Europe that is now building its common home. Some of 
those especially vociferously calling for giving primacy to the 
principles of social solidarity tend to turn a blind eye towards 
the tragic consequences of some attempts to realize Communist 
utopias on earth in the course of which it turned out that killing 
millions of human beings was unavoidable. 

With the passage of time since the demise of the Soviet Union, 
which bears the greatest responsibility for crimes against hu- 
manity, the latter are increasingly forgotten in European con- 
sciousness. The attempts by Central European societies to call 
attention to the transgressions of Communism remain an im- 
portant factor in keeping alive the memory not only of the bloody 
events of the 20‘ century history but also of the sincere efforts 
of those who have taken on the mission of not letting us for- 
get about them. That is why the victims of Communist regimes, 
scholars and witnesses, researchers and civic activists talk 
about what must be recorded in the book of the new European 
identity — not only so as to avoid another immersion in the same 
river of treacherous ideas but also so that the nations of the 
European Union could understand one another. Different forms 
of moral sensitivity exhibited by people who’ve experienced dif- 
ferent traumas in the past today constitute a hurdle on the path 
toward harmony. 

Contemporary European identity may be understood in 
terms of the conception of a common space, geopolitical history, 
collective memory, religion, traditions, and signs that arrange 
themselves differently depending on the location and angle of 
the viewpoint. Cultural and historical memory, the knowledge 
of common things in the past and the ways of recognizing them 
in the domain of values - all of this works either for Europe or 
against it. Often we observe large differences of self-conscious- 
ness between the old and the new members of the European 
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Union. These relate not only to the way the crimes of Communist 
regimes against humanity are regarded. 

Examples of the way the British, the French, and the Ger- 
mans manage to communicate with each other in the older por- 
tion of the EU suggest that we delve into the identity differences 
among the new EU members that joined the Community, also 
bringing with them the bloody traumas of Nazi and Commu- 
nist experimentation. The West directly experienced only Nazi 
crimes, which cannot be erased from the memory of millions of 
Europeans. Central Europe (from Bulgaria to Estonia) under- 
went more complex traumas in the 20‘ century. Their inhabit- 
ants were ravaged by both Nazi and Soviet occupations. 

The members of the family of new European states cannot 
judge with an accountant’s eye wherein the crimes of Nazi Ger- 
many and the Soviet Union differed. The memory of Central East 
Europeans, and their peace with their own history, is burdened 
by two external circumstances. 

First, West Europeans hesitate to accept images of Com- 
munist terror and mass murder — images that are part of the 
new EU members’ identity. To them (especially the left-leaning 
West Europeans) hammer and sickle on a red background is 
a symbol not of bloody crimes, but of workers’ solidarity. Their 
own memory, in which Communist ideals have not been se- 
verely discredited, is in this respect alien to that of Central 
East Europeans. 

The other relevant circumstance is that the contemporary 
Russian politics of memory bars the way to the kind of mutual 
understanding already achieved by Western nations that were 
once involved in internecine conflicts. This is an understand- 
ing that begins by admitting one’s own transgressions against 
one’s neighbors, especially the weaker ones. To be sure, certain 
signs of a European consciousness could be detected in Rus- 
sia in the wake of the dissolution of the Soviet Union; however, 
the doctrine of Putinist Russia swept all of them away. The best 
example of this change is the new textbook of Russian history, 
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the publication of which was watched over by Vladimir Putin 
himself. 

Unlike any other that went before it, the 20'* century was 
tied to the crimes of two differently colored totalitarianisms, Na- 
zism and Bolshevik Communism. More people died in the So- 
viet Union and Nazi Germany from acts of repression, not just 
during the world wars but during the periods of relative peace, 
than were killed during all previous military conflicts. The Sec- 
ond World War and the subsequent resuscitation of Western Eu- 
rope, the latter’s march towards liberal democracy together with 
the emergence of welfare states gives much food for imaginative 
thought and makes it important to get a handle on the experi- 
ences of Central East European nations. What then are the most 
important differences and which causes of these differences 
draw the boundaries within the European self-consciousness? 

Let us concentrate on only a few episodes. First of all, let’s take 
memory and what today is often called the politics of memory. 
Scholars and researchers of the collective memory count dozens 
of books that within the last half-century described changes in 
the historical consciousness of Western Europeans. Germans 
could make peace with the French only when they shook up and 
searched through their memories and first of all hit upon their 
own sins, mistakes, and guilt over the past. All this allowed na- 
tions standing on Christian foundations to extend to each other 
their hands and to open up the gates of remorse and forgiveness. 
It is not a naive belief that the acknowledgment and confession 
of one’s own guilt is the most important stone in this Christian 
European tradition. Even if following Anthony Giddens we say 
that in the evolution of the contemporary social structure the 
most important mechanisms are those of shame, not of guilt, still 
the conviction will not falter that it is precisely the resolve, the 
intellectual capacity, and the moral imperative to speak about 
the guilt and transgressions of one’s nation that is a necessary 
condition for communicating in that space that endeavors to 
become a common home for all of us. 
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Isn’t it the case that in their official history Russians are be- 
ing urged to look only for positive things in their Soviet heritage 
to identify with? There, where because of the crimes committed 
feelings of guilt or shame might penetrate into the memory, the 
way is blocked. Films such as the Latvian documentary Soviet 
Story or Andrzej Waida’s Katyn simply do not fit into this memo- 
ry. This factor divides the European mental space into East and 
West. Or more accurately, Europe’s mental borders end where 
the Christian sense of guilt disappears. 

Analysts have already observed that the current Russian 
politics of memory is best reflected in the newly published his- 
tory textbook. It weaves together a version of the grand patriotic 
narrative which unfolds the whole long road taken by the Soviet 
Union from “the great triumph to the tragic collapse” up to the 
first ten-odd years of sovereign Russia: that is what young stu- 
dents in Russian schools are taught. Its authors advise against 
comparing the Soviet and Nazi regimes; instead they compare 
the Baltic and Ukrainian partisans fighting for their homelands’ 
freedom to terrorists, explain what provoked the collapse of the 
USSR, and complain that NATO has repeatedly ignored Russia’s 
opinion. 

More importantly, the strategists of Russian memory politics 
continue old imperial habits: they paste the Soviet regime’s posi- 
tive accomplishments into the memory of the Russian society 
while systematically cutting out any traces of manifest crimes 
not only against neighbors but also against the Russians them- 
selves. The positive achievements, the conquests of imperial 
space turn into objects worthy of being remembered, whereas 
guilt feelings are transferred unto an abstract other. The victo- 
ries are claimed; the crimes are consigned to oblivion. All this 
is done in full consciousness. The feeling of guilt is turned into 
something alien to the contemporary Russian identity. 

It is said that the new document of collective memory — the 
history textbook — might not have seen the light of day if it had 
not been for the personal intervention Vladimir Putin, then the 
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president, now the premier. Last year, toward the end of his 
second term, President Putin called together a group of history 
teachers to discuss his vision of the past. He is alleged to have 
said that “we cannot allow anybody to impose on us a feel- 
ing of guilt”. This thought recalls the opinion fostered in Soviet 
times that the western world does nothing else except spin con- 
spiracies against Russia and the Russians. In the mind of some- 
one in the grip of this paradigm, acknowledging one’s guilt for 
the crimes one has committed is tantamount to surrendering to 
the world’s conspiracy and conspirators. That is why the effect 
of conspiracy theories puts a brake on Russian efforts to make 
peace with their past. 

This is where the essential mental differences between East 
and West become manifest. If the Germans now realize that 
recognizing their guilt and engaging in open-minded discussion 
are necessary conditions for looking their neighbors in the eye, 
if British authors can count among their compatriots’ crimes 
the massive bombing of militarily insignificant German cities 
during the Second World War, then the Russians seem as yet 
incapable of self-criticism. 

The evaluation and condemnation of Communist crimes is 
today becoming more and more a matter of moral sensitivity. 
Denazification in postwar Europe took place swiftly and reso- 
lutely, with the wounds of war by no means fully healed and the 
traumas of memory still hurting badly. Then no one was defend- 
ing or justifying the crimes of the Nazis. 

Even today, in the legal codes of many nations, the denial of 
those crimes is itself understood as a crime. Forgetting or deny- 
ing can mean both sinning and trespassing. 

The sufferings caused by Communism are long in the past. 
A straightforward legal procedure is hardly possible in these 
kinds of cases even though they aren’t subject to a statute of 
limitations. Most of the perpetrators are no longer alive or will 
not be alive for long. To a lesser extent this is true for most of the 
victims (as a rule they are younger: in the postwar years many of 
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them were small children), because the killings and repressions 
were usually perpetrated by mature adults. That’s why I claim 
that judging and condemning them becomes a matter for 
morality and history. Moral history is the level at which justice 
must be sought. This does not in the least diminish the weight 
of the task that falls on the living. Finally we must add that a 
frank telling of history and the freedom to interpret it is the 
best means to overcome both the traumas of collective memory 
as well as the wild and wanton conspiracy theories festering in 
their wake. 
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Lithuanian routes, stories, 
and memories 


Lithuanians belong to a group of nations that blossomed forth 
in antiquity and created their own version of political civilization 
before disappearing a few centuries later from the world’s politi- 
cal maps so thoroughly that to many people that nation became 
virtually unknown. From the middle of the 14** century onward 
the Grand Duchy of Lithuania edged toward becoming Europe’s 
territorially largest state extending from the Baltic to the Black 
Seas while simultaneously remaining the last pagan island on 
this continent. In the words of Czeslaw Milosz, a son of Lithu- 
ania and a Nobel Prize winner in literature, Lithuanians were 
then the last barbarians of Europe and Europe’s last redskins 
as well. 

In taking over their neighboring Eastern Slavic principalities, 
the Lithuanian military and political commanders themselves 
dissolved in these vast expanses to the south and east. That 
was the destiny of medieval empires. Empire-building peoples 
often turned into merely titular minorities, or ruling tribes, or 
elected upper crusts of nobility that over time assimilated them- 
selves to the nationalities of their conquered lands. Up to this 
day Lithuanians revel in romantic tales of by-gone medieval glo- 
ry, give their children the names of former grand warriors and 
dukes, and look upon the Palace of the Grand Dukes in Vilnius 
with pride in their hearts about the distant past. 

It’s quite possible (this happens with other nationalities, too) 
that Lithuanians see themselves somewhat differently than does 
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the world around them. The historical well-springs sustain- 
ing Lithuanian self-esteem and the signs of lost greatness that 
marked a once-existent political civilization quickly lose their 
value in today’s fast-changing global world. Nevertheless, in this 
same world that spans several continents we may find anew to- 
kens of Lithuanian destiny that to those living in Lithuania itself 
seem today to possess a merely third-rate importance. We have 
in mind the features and reality of the Lithuanian diaspora, as 
revealed by the footprints Lithuanians left behind during sev- 
eral centuries of modernity in North and South America, South 
Africa, and Australia, not to mention the Russian East including 
the limitless expanses of Siberia. The latter witnessed hundreds 
of thousands of Lithuanians who arrived there either because 
they had been deported by Russian authorities intent on mak- 
ing the Gulag a space for Lithuanian martyrs, or because they 
came since at least the end of the 19** century of their own free 
will in search of land and employment. 

The tale of the Grand Duchy of Lithuania finds it hard going 
when dealing with its diaspora. The heirs of the old European 
state powers and even those of the early modern colonial em- 
pires rarely develop an appreciative sense of their own diaspo- 
ras. Thus contemporary Dutchmen will readily admit that their 
native land has 18 million people and that the same number of 
Dutchmen live elsewhere in the world but they have no concept 
of a diaspora. The English, too, rarely speak of a diaspora. For- 
merly magnificent colonial empires fractured into many sepa- 
rate nations, but the former colonial masters became just the 
more important members of new political nations rather than 
fellow Englishmen of the same old nation extending far beyond 
its native isles. They became something other than just parts of 
a diaspora. 

There is an additional aspect which makes the whole migrant 
nation narrative a difficult one. From the time of King Mindau- 
gas in the 13" century to its catastrophe at the end of the 18th 
the Lithuania was a multinational, tolerant, and immigrant- 
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friendly country. Tens of thousands of Scots, Armenians, Tar- 
tars, and Karaim settled in the land of the Nemunas River. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of Jews created their Lita here, calling its 
capital city of Vilnius the Jerusalem of the North. During times 
of the decline of the Lithuanian state and the great economic 
migration, Jews and Lithuanians competed in statistical charts: 
which group was the more numerous in moving to new worlds? 
In these new countries, the children of those born in Lithua- 
nia joined separate diasporas, each telling their own Odyssean 
tales. Threads of a common Lithuanian ancestry may still be 
more or less clearly clearly discerned in South Africa, the United 
States, the United Kingdom, and Brazil, but in the main current 
of Lithuanian memory nowadays these ethnic ties are reflected 
very inadequately. 

Diasporas arose and came to be recognized only after na- 
tions became dispersed not by way of having been conquered 
or economically colonized but as a result of political misfortune 
and out of fear of their new conquerors and oppressors. Usually 
this happened after the collapse of one’s own state or the onset 
of economic difficulties. Although the ancient Greeks coined the 
term diaspora to designate their fellow countrymen outside their 
country’s borders and began to establish their own colonies pri- 
or to the collapse of their states, later they roamed the globe like 
the Jews, Armenians, and much later the Irish did. They not 
only searched for new opportunities in new worlds, but also and 
perhaps more importantly were driven from their homeland by 
ethnic and religious oppression, misery, and hunger. 

For these classic nations of emigrants, migrants, and refu- 
gees, belonging to the diaspora became an essential feature of 
their national identity. In today’s world many of these diaspora 
nations, creating and continuing their great narrative, cannot 
do without their Odysseys, their émigré adventures, their nos- 
talgia for the Promised Land. No matter how loyal they are to 
the country in which they live and no matter what languages 
they speak, these diaspora people feel themselves to belong to 
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a nation whose nest is the land of the forefathers. They are all 
united by memory, respect for their roots, and a resolve to share 
in concerns about that land’s fate. 

The Irish find it natural to assert that four million of their 
kinsmen live on the island while ten times more of them can 
be found throughout the world, but especially in North Amer- 
ica. Even if human nature and demographical logic call these 
numbers into question, no one can dispute the right of the Irish 
to see themselves, and to tell their ethnic story, this way. The 
Lithuanian historical consciousness, however, is more compli- 
cated in that a majority of contemporary Lithuanians do not 
take themselves to be a diaspora nation in anything like the 
Irish manner. The Lithuanian narrative is grounded very firmly 
in the Grand Duchy of Lithuania’s golden period, and the Lithu- 
anians’ remembrance of empire doesn’t have a diaspora dimen- 
sion for precisely the reasons that the Dutch, English, French, 
and other former master nations of post-colonial states also lack 
such a dimension. 

Perhaps it’s natural that for nations undergoing the turbu- 
lent trials visited on Lithuania and East Central Europe during 
the last two centuries the role of grand images of a glorious past 
is much more important than are scenes of mass emigration, 
recalling as they do nothing but troubles and misfortunes, i.e., 
real traumatic defeats. To the creators of national narratives, it 
does make a difference how the diaspora came to be formed. Al- 
though the Lithuanian people started their diaspora history in 
mid-17'" century with the escapades of religious emigrants and 
recently brought that history to record levels of European emi- 
gration just after the re-establishment of national independence 
in 1990, it is still difficult for the Lithuanians to integrate their 
historical narrative with the actual challenges of reality and to 
see the diaspora plateau as a crucial and indelible part of Lithu- 
anian historical consciousness. 

Here the books of first beginnings are all-important, sym- 
bolically marking the elements of self-understanding and of the 
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value of one’s kinship perceived as equal to that of all other 
peoples mastering their fate. The sense of diaspora is fostered by 
three traits of our history showing that (1) we were among the 
first; that (2) we fought for our new country’s freedom; and that 
(3) we contributed to its well-being. World Lithuanians in three 
of their presently inhabited countries display these features in 
varying degrees: sometimes very strongly (United States), some- 
times barely noticeably (South Africa, Brazil). 

More than two decades ago the historian and diplomat Adol- 
fas Eidintas published a popular book on diaspora history en- 
titled Lietuviyn kolumbai (Vilnius, 1993). He could not then im- 
agine that less than a decade later someone would publish his 
own fantastic version of the possibly Jagiellonian (hence partly 
Lithuanian) ancestry of Christopher Columbus. In his 2010 
book Colon. La Historia Nunca Contada, the Luso-American au- 
thor Manuel da Silva Rosa traces this great explorer and navi- 
gator to the Polish-Lithuanian royal House of Jogaila: allegedly 
Columbus was the son of Polish King and Lithuanian Grand- 
Duke Vladislovas Varnietis (Wltadystaw of Varna). In this way 
the author extends the long list of those who’ve already claimed 
Columbus as their own, adding Polish-Lithuanian roots to the 
earlier and better-known Spanish, Portuguese, Jewish, Scottish, 
Greek, and Italian avowals (with this last-mentioned claim now 
for some time seeming to be the most successful). 

One may look at this latest historiographic novelty with scep- 
ticism. Yet the symbolic sound of that new legend is tempting: 
the Lithuanians, like many other nations - large or small, fa- 
mous or nearly forgotten, historically old or newly formed - are 
actors in the perennial history of the migration of peoples. Re- 
gardless of the scholarly value of Manuel Rosa’s work, but just 
taking his narrative as a logically possible description of the 
past, a coherent story not entirely without foundation though 
not certainly proven either, we may accept the image arising 
from it as that of a new or newly illuminated historical hero, an- 
other many-valued icon of the Lithuanian world. 
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To Lithuanians, nowadays getting into the part of the most 
intensively migratory nation of the European Union, this partly 
or wholly (un)true revelation might serve as an appealing and 
functional metaphor, inviting them to orient their identity com- 
pass to the appropriate geographical and historical spaces. The 
Lithuanians could do worse than adopt for themselves the fol- 
lowing jingle: “We’re all Christopher Columbus’s kids, Not just 
grandkids of Adam and Eve.” 

An honorable place in the New World’s Pantheon will be re- 
served by the Lithuanians for Alexander Carolus Curtius, the 
founder in 1659 of the first Latin school in New Amsterdam 
(later New York). This hero is sometimes placed in a context 
also occupied by several thousand Lithuanian colonists in the 
world of the Caribbean pirates (Trinidad and Tobago) of that 
time. This historical picture is augmented by Christopher Ar- 
ciszewski, who built a fortress for the Dutch at Itamarika in 
the delta of the Amazon. More importantly, no narrative of the 
Lithuanian diaspora will omit General George Washington’s fel- 
low commander, General Tadeusz Kosciuszko, regarding whose 
identity and symbolic significance the Lithuanians will always 
dispute with the Poles, as if the 218 century still had a dearth of 
great historical heroes. 

Of even weightier import here should be the tales of Lithua- 
nians who fought in the U. S. Armed Forces during both World 
Wars (not to mention those of Korea and Vietnam). For example, 
toward the end of World War II a handful of sailors led by Zenon 
LukoSius valiantly captured a Nazi submarine in the Atlantic 
and secured a valuable secret code book, as an exhibition at 
Chicago’s Museum of Science and Industry vividly testifies. 

A bit earlier hundreds of thousands of Lithuanians had 
made their way to a new life in America through the coal 
mines of Pennsylvania, the steel works of Indiana, and the 
stockyards of Chicago, as memorably described by Upton Sin- 
clair. Of course, this life course was not unique to Lithuanian 
worker immigrants alone. Waves upon waves of new arrivals 
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from Central and Eastern Europe started their careers in in- 
dustrial America by getting and taking the dirtiest and lowest- 
paying jobs. They were all called greenhorns, from which late 
19 c. and early 20‘ c. Lithuanian-Americans derived their 
own word grinoriai. 

Some scenes from Upton Sinclair’s The Jungle may today be 
looked upon as metaphors for the situation in which the Lithua- 
nians, along with the whole stream of new immigrants, initially 
found themselves. An aggressive raw capitalism made equals of 
all immigrant workingmen in this melting pot of different eth- 
nicities. However, conditions in their original homelands before 
World War I were somewhat unequal. Though the poverty was 
everywhere the same, pushing people to submit to the illusion 
of a promised land across the Atlantic, the Lithuanians, in ad- 
dition to their economic hardship, had to endure tribulations 
that were spared the Hungarians, Slovaks, Poles, and even 
Ukrainians. A nation conquered by Imperial Russia and held 
in bondage from 1795 to 1915 sufferred oppression and rose 
up together with the Poles in the Insuurections of 1830-31 and 
1863-64, which they lost. But the bleakest and blackest period 
came in the second half of the 19t* c., when an assimilationist 
policy with respect to Lithuania began to be implemented in 
the most brutal way. The Lithuanian press was banned, the 
Roman Catholic Church was persecuted, and all kinds of civic 
activity and manifestations of national identity were thwart- 
ed. To this end the Czarist government introduced compulsory 
military service, forcing young men to spill their blood in wars 
a hated empire had started in order to conquer the Balkans 
and Central Asia. Lithuanians were impelled not only to look 
for a way to survive materially but also to flee from national 
and political persecutions. Emigration became so massive that 
the idea arose to transfer Lithuania elsewhere by creating a 
monolithic Lithuanian colony somewhere abroad. This utopia, 
recalling a Biblical precedent, embodied both desperation and 
the diaspora mission. 
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Thrifty, hard-working Lithuanians who settled in the United 
States prior to World War I constituted the largest, most capa- 
ble, best-organized, and most nationally aware portion of the 
diaspora in the world at that time. Historians are unable to de- 
termine accurate parameters for that diaspora, but the size of 
its social capital was larger than that of the country itself at the 
time. By dint of the number of their organizations, their cultural 
activism, and their patriotic energy, Lithuanian-Americans be- 
came a major force to be reckoned with on the eve of February 
16, 1918. At that time it had become a habit for Lithuanian activ- 
ists and political leaders to travel to the United States to raise 
funds for Lithuanian causes and in support of national aspi- 
rations in Lithuania itself. And the Lithuanian-American com- 
munities proved to be extensive and generous sources of just 
such funds. The efforts of the Lithuanian diaspora in promoting 
grass-roots diplomacy went a long way toward assuring that in 
1922 the United States government recognized the Republic of 
Lithuania and helped it to gain a firm foothold among the free 
nations of the world. 

This marked a break in the relations between Lithuania and 
the diaspora. After a long period of national oppression it be- 
came possible for Lithuanians throughout the world to contrib- 
ute to the reconstruction of the country’s economy devastated 
by war and the Russian and German occupations. The influx 
of capital from Lithuanian-Americans and their patriotic re- 
emigration were noticeable developments that too often ended 
in failure and disappointment. It wasn’t easy for people in the 
diaspora and in the home country to come to terms, especially 
after the coup d’etat of December 17, 1926 carried out by the 
Nationalists and bringing to power the authoritarian President 
Antanas Smetona. Since Lithuanians in the Western world had 
mostly organized themselves by ideology and were largely split 
into a Socialist left and a Catholic right, it was entirely under- 
standable that a purely Nationalist political orientation raised 
hackles on both sides. 
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Despite disappointment with political tendencies in the 
Lithuanian homeland, U.S. Lithuanian efforts to build bridges 
among different viewpoints in the diaspora and to strengthen 
trust in Lithuanian abilities overall continued full force: the 
most outstanding expression of these efforts was the flight of 
Steponas Darius and Stasys Girénas across the Atlantic in a 
serially manufactured airplane dubbed Lituanica and tasked 
beyond the limits of its capabilities. In 1933 these two pilots 
broke the world record of a flight without landing but perished 
tragically in the East Prussian forest short of reaching their des- 
tination in Kaunas, where a thousandfold crowd had been wait- 
ing for them. 

At that time the World Lithuanian Movement (not yet called 
or organized as such) coincided with the Great Depression and 
with a new wave of emigration comprising more than 30,000 
Lithuanians setting out for, and reaching, new lands: Brazil, 
Uruguay, and Argentina. The aspirations and needs of both this 
newer and the older diaspora became very important to all of 
Lithuania. 1935 saw the successful organization in Kaunas of 
a gigantic World Lithuanian Congress (Pasaulio lietuviy kon- 
gresas), the first and then largest visible consolidation of the 
Lithuanian diaspora nation. In the nation’s high schools young 
people were being taught to see their nation as living all over 
the world, but also as having its own native land and a nation- 
al state charged with the responsibility of looking after Lithu- 
anians throughout the globe. 

We don’t know how the diaspora would have turned out from 
then on, if Lithuania itself hadn’t been squashed by the So- 
viet Union, which occupied the Baltic States and Eastern Po- 
land from September 1939 to June 1940 in accordance with the 
Molotov-Ribbentrop Pact. With the destruction of the Republic 
of February 16, the Lithuanians again came face to face with 
a bloody fate and lethal dangers. The fronts of World War II; 
the Nazi and Soviet occupations; the splits among Lithuanians 
themselves; the participation of Lithuanian collaborators with 
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the Nazis in the mass murder of Jewish fellow-citizens of Lithu- 
ania; the Soviet-organized mass repressions and deportations; 
the anti-Soviet partisan movement lasting all of ten post-war 
years — all these developments resounded strongly throughout 
the Lithuanian world. 

The Lithuanians of the United States and Great Britain them- 
selves contributed to the victories of the Anti-Fascist coalition in 
the war. They fought in American and British military units; 
those that stayed home in their workplaces collected donations 
and supported the fighting men with all their might, feeling 
strongly that an Allied Western victory might return freedom 
to their ancestors’ land of Lithuania. Unfortunately, for several 
long decades this remained just a dream. In the summer and fall 
of 1944 about 60,000 Lithuanian refugees fled westward from 
the Soviet terror. They found shelter in the so-called Displaced 
Persons’ camps, in which they attempted to preserve national 
self-respect, to recreate social and cultural networks, and to or- 
ganize an educational system. Schools were set up, periodicals 
were published, a political life with organizations and meetings 
sprang up, individuals and groups carrying on artistic activities 
arose, and sports organizations became active. These organiza- 
tional abilities of the Lithuanian diaspora reached a culmina- 
tion in the founding of the World Lithuanian Community (PLB), 
which following the best global examples managed to build and 
preserve ties between older and newer countries of Lithuanian 
emigration and between older and newer diaspora groups and 
organizations. Symbols of the presence and continuity of the 
February 16° Republic of Lithuania were the Western-recog- 
nized Lithuanian diplomatic missions, which even under ex- 
ile circumstances succeeded in harmonizing their function of 
representing the idea of a sovereign Lithuania in international 
forums with active civic work inside the Lithuanian diaspora 
community. 

For the second time in a century a special task fell to the 
Lithuanian-American Community in the United States, the 
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organizational activities and patriotic sentiments of which were 
remarkably strengthened by the arrival of the DPs. As a result, 
cultural life, fostered by a large number of entirely new or newly 
directed periodicals, societies, and clubs, gained a hitherto un- 
seen quality and vitality. A thick network of associations not 
only kept alive the hope of Lithuania’s resurrection as a free 
country, but also laid the foundations for the longevity of the 
Lithuanian diaspora. 

A distinctive feature of the community’s vigor was its ability 
to combine philanthropic endeavors with the promotion of cul- 
tural values. The most striking example of this symbiosis were 
the lists of voluntary sponsors that appeared in connection with 
each major Lithuanian-American community event or initiative: 
these lists were published in newspapers and/or program book- 
lets and contained the names - from the largest down to the 
smallest in dollar amounts — of those hundreds and thousands 
of benefactors who had contributed a share in the financing. 

Virtually all of these people donated individually —- mostly 
money, but also labor, materials, or infrastructure. Occasion- 
ally their philanthropy found expression in the establishment, 
on an individual or collective basis, of private foundations. To- 
day in Lithuania itself most of these philanthropists are rarely 
mentioned. Outstanding exceptions are perhaps the Lithuanian 
Foundation registered in Illinois and today numbering over 
7,700 members world-wide; the Kazickas Family Foundation es- 
tablished by Joseph P. Kazickas, formerly of New York; and the 
Balzekas Museum of Lithuanian Culture, established in 1966 
by Stanley Balzekas in Chicago. 

The mission of the latter was especially important during the 
first several decades of its existence when news about Soviet-oc- 
cupied Lithuania was extremely limited and twisted due to the 
presence of the Iron Curtain, the difficulty of traveling from the 
West to Lithuania to visit the land of one’s ancestors, and the 
impediments to sight-seeing and to free movement once one got 
there. It was the job of the Balzekas Museum then to make as 
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vivid as possible the past history and present condition of Lithu- 
ania to visitors, whether of Lithuanian descent or not, who no 
longer spoke, or never had spoken, Lithuanian and were barred 
from visiting Lithuania itself. 

Then, in 1990, Lithuania reestablished its independent state, 
freed itself from the Soviet Union, and again opened up to the 
Western world. But the challenges of this transition to democ- 
racy and something resembling a free-market economy caused 
nearly half a million Lithuanians to again depart from Lithua- 
nia in a new wave of migration. To a country of three-and-a-half 
million this was a huge loss. 

Although this time the main destination of the migrants’ 
movement was Western Europe, close to a hundred thousand of 
them made it to Anerica, that old stronghold of the diaspora. In 
this way such institutions as the Balzekas Museum of Lithua- 
nian Culture again prove their importance and value as symbols 
and realities of patriotic and cultural action: they remain clearly 
visible beacons in the dramatic high seas of a global world’s 
changing tides. 
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Post-Communist Transition: 
The Case of Two Lithuanian Capital Cities 


Even though officially Lithuania has but one capital, Vilnius, 
it is often thought and spoken as if there were two important 
capitals for the Lithuanian consciousness. Vilnius is the official 
capital, but in modern Lithuanian history Kaunas, the country’s 
secondlargest city, from 1920 to 1990 played a symbolic role as 
the temporary capital. This resulted from the fact that for a part 
of this period Lithuania had lost Vilnius due to a conflict with 
Poland. 

The 15 years after the fall of communism brought to Lithuania 
not only the fruits of independence but also a host of identity 
problems. Intense discussions were aroused by the fortunes of 
sites in Vilnius and Kaunas that had symbolic importance for the 
national consciousness. The current urbanistic-architectural de- 
velopment of Vilnius first of all reflects the desire to implement 
the projects that the Lithuanians could not realize during the long 
decades of war and occupation. An extreme expression of these 
sentiments is embodied in the much-disputed endeavor to recon- 
struct the Renaissance Ducal Palace. 

Though contemporary Lithuania and its national identity are 
more or less products of the twentieth century, the current state 
policy has given priority to the romantic symbols of the old Lithua- 
nian Grand Duchy. The memorial sites in the temporary capital, 
especially the Resurrection Church, once a symbol of the nation’s 
vital tenacity, were accorded a merely local significance. On the 
other hand, after 1990 Kaunas lost the real significance it once 
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had in the Lithuanian consciousness as the temporary capital. 
Slowly but inevitably it is becoming a normal and free university 
city in a maturing civil society. 


Introduction 


It is obvious that the role played by capital cities in the social, 
political, and cultural life of a nation depends on the different 
historical conditions that obtain with respect to power structure, 
socio-economic development, and sometimes also religion. Capi- 
tals of highly centralized states with a significant rural popula- 
tion developed differently from those of predominantly urban 
and polycentric states. Again, many modern capitals experi- 
enced a struggle between democratic tendencies and autocracy, 
a struggle which achieved a culmination in the middle of the 
twentieth century. 

A student of the development of the post-soviet capital in 
Lithuania faces some specific difficulties in recognizing the 
most important signs, if he does not look back at events that are 
at least 80 years old. Current life in Lithuania gives answers to 
questions that have been asked at the beginning of the twen- 
tieth century. Lithuanian history of the last century provides 
a special case of the development of the capital city, or should 
we say, the two capital cities. The process here was definitely 
complicated by the historical heritage, and was defined by so- 
cial, ethnic, and even military conflicts with the neighbors. The 
crucial turning point of this process was the Soviet occupation 
and subsequent imposition of communist totalitarianism that 
lasted almost half a century. 

This essay aims to survey briefly the post-soviet changes in 
the symbolic forms of the two Lithuanian capital cities* Vilnius 
and Kaunas. It is important to describe some of the efforts of 
Lithuanian architects, politicians, and civic leaders to design 
the new urban landscape so as to reflect a new identity. This is 
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not an easy task. The contemporary development of the capi- 
tal city is a phenomenon still marked by post-soviet dimness 
(TereSkinas, 2005, p. 105). Lithuanian academic and intellec- 
tual debate still provides very little enlightenment on that topic 
(among many others). In the context of a flourishing Lithuanian 
historiography, the academic awareness of the last decades of 
the Soviet regime and the 15 years of transition really seems 
rather indistinct and vague. 


Why the Two Lithuanian Capital Cities? 


Officially, of course, Lithuania has had, and still has, only one 
capital city, Vilnius. It is only in some respect of the Lithuanian 
historical memory that we can speak of two capitals. 

Lithuania’s biggest and most prominent city is Vilnius.! At 
the beginning of fourteenth century it became the capital of the 
then huge pagan state called the Grand Duchy of Lithuania. The 
year 1323 is considered to be the date that this city was founded 
as the national capital. That is the history, but more important 
is the myth, which is still very important for the symbolic struc- 
ture of the urban landscape. It tells the story of Grand Duke 
Gediminas, regarded as the founder of Vilnius, who decided to 
build the city after hearing an interpretation of his dream in 
which he saw an iron wolf sitting on one of the hills of the future 
city and howling with the voice of a hundred wolves. The pagan 
high priest explained to him that the fame of the city which he 
was to found as his capital would spread as far as the voice of 
the miraculous wolf could reach. Gediminas had a castle built 
there and set the limits of the city. Now the tower of this Gedi- 
minas Castle is not only the symbolic center of the metropolis 
but also a symbol of the nation’s unity and of the glory promised 
by the gods. 

One century later the power of Vilnius was recognized by 
numerous Baltic and Slavonic peoples from the Baltic to the 
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Black Seas. Vilnius became not only the administrative center 
but also the biggest city in an economic and a cultural sense. 
This situation continued until 1569, when the Grand Duchy of 
Lithuania and the Kingdom of Poland both signed the Treaty 
of Lublin and created the Union of the Two States. This date 
was a fateful, for it determined the gradual decline of Lihuanian 
independence, even though attempts were made to maintain a 
semblance of two parallel states, two armies, and two admin- 
istrations. This federal State of the Two Nations, as it was also 
called, slowly but irrevocably declined, and it came to a close 
by being partitioned by Russia, Prussia, and Austria at the end 
of eighteenth century, with Russia taking the lion’s share. The 
Grand Duchy of Lithuania thereby became history, and the 
country for more than century was turned into a province of the 
Romanovs’ empire. From that time onwards Vilnius ceased to be 
the official capital and political center of Lithuania and became 
a provincial Russian administrative center, the seat of the gov- 
ernor general. The title of the Capital City proudly displayed by 
the Municipal Magistracy under the centuries-old Grand-Ducal 
charter of Home Rule was officially prohibited by the Russian 
governor (Sapoka, 1962, p. 77). 

During many centuries Vilnius was the capital city of a 
multi-cultural state. The Lithuanian, Byelorussian, Ukrain- 
ian people still perceive Vilnius as a symbolic city that plays 
very important role in their national consciousness. Until now 
Jews also preserved an image of Vilnius as the Jerusalem 
of Lita (Lithuania) in their collective memory. But when the 
people of the former Polish-Lithuanian Commonwealth began 
to awaken nationally in the middle of nineteenth century this 
heritage of the capital city became an issue of multinational 
debate. The Lithuanians and the Poles started disagreeing 
about what Vilnius meant for both nations. For the former it 
was the historical capital, for the latter it was a city of Polish 
culture lying in a province of an envisaged newly reconsti- 
tuted Polish state. 
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However, before the beginning of the twentieth century a few 
leading Lithuanian intellectuals had already established them- 
selves in Vilnius. In the period from 1905 to 1915 the city again 
started to return to the role of leadership within Lithuanian 
national cultural and political life. The activities of national 
organization leading toward the recreation of an independent 
Lithuanian state were directed from Vilnius. In 1905, Lithuania 
took advantage of the socio-political revolution throughout Rus- 
sia and demanded national freedom for herself. The symbolic 
event for the restoration of the symbolic capital was the Lithua- 
nian National Diet, known as the Grand Assembly (Seimas) of 
Vilnius, convoked December 4-6, 1905. 

Unfortunately, in terms of the symbolic forms of urban de- 
velopment the Lithuanians of that time did not achieve any ma- 
terial effect. Traditionally, the concentration of generally per- 
ceived architectural symbols was around Vilnius Castle and the 
Catholic Cathedral Square. The restoration of this area was the 
main and popular idea for more than a century. It was really a 
battlefield of national symbols against Russian domination; at 
the beginning of the nineteenth century the Russian authorities 
had demonstratively cleaned out from the city landscape the 
Post-Communist Transition Renaissance palace of the former 
Lithuanian rulers. For many decades until our own time it was 
the lost sign of the nation’s statehood. 

Only the idea of a National Palace on Taurakalnis Hill was 
entertained. Moneys were collected for the construction of it, but 
the idea was not implemented. The First World War destroyed 
these plans to build the first sign of the capital city of the mod- 
ern Lithuanian nation. 

After the Declaration of Independence of February 16, 1918, 
the Lithuanian people faced not only the troubles of a new iden- 
tification of the nation’s historical heritage, but also the ex- 
tremely painful fact that Polish troops pushed the Lithuanian 
government out of the city for at least the next 19 years. The 
implementation of the national dream of Vilnius as the capital 
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of Lithuania had to be postponed for the future. Today we still 
can have the feeling that after the century of world wars and 
occupations Lithuanians tend to preserve the same urban vi- 
sion of their capital city. The same idea today is reflected on the 
banknote of Lithuanian currency. 

The geopolitical situation after World War I determined that 
Kaunas was to become the provisional capital of Lithuania be- 
tween the two world wars. Until the end of the eighteenth centu- 
ry Kaunas was the second city of the Grand Duchy of Lithuania, 
but as such it lagged very much behind Vilnius. A trade center 
at the confluence of the Nemunas and Neris Rivers, it under- 
went immeasurable changes during its Russian period, i.e., the 
nineteenth century. When it became a provincial (gubernatorial) 
center and the most important fortress-city on the western bor- 
der, Kaunas was encircled by an impressive series of forts and 
other military constructions which still remain, although they 
met diverse historical destinies; the Ninth Fort, for example, was 
the site of mass exterminations of Jews during the years of Nazi 
occupation. 

Despite unpleasant political conditions, at the beginning of 
the twentieth century it became a symbolic heart of Lithuanian 
nationalist activities and Christian democracy. As previously 
stated, conflict with Poland resulted in the loss of the historical 
capital city Vilnius and the transfer of the principal state insti- 
tutions to Kaunas. The bedraggled citadel city soon began to 
change: by the end of 1920s it acquired the contours of modern 
Bauhaus architecture, a comfortable and modern urban infra- 
structure, and the development of national centers of culture 
and learning, the most important being Vytautas Magnus Uni- 
versity, the State Theater, the War Museum, and the Ciurlionis 
Art Museum. Though only a provisional capital, the city of Kau- 
nas grew rapidly, absorbing its suburbs and dotting with in- 
dustrial chimneys. At the same time Vilnius development was 
slowed down by its position as a provincial city on the eastern 
border of Poland. 
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The Kaunas urban landscape was changed under the condi- 
tions of some public debate. The essence of it was the question: 
Why should Lithuania develop national symbols in a provisional 
capital if the priority of state policy was to return to Vilnius? It 
was deemed better to wait for the solution of the so-called Viln- 
ius question and only then to accelerate the construction of the 
national halls and museums. But even under these conditions 
symbolic places like the Museum of History and Culture also 
the Monument of Freedom were constructed. In some respects 
the new contours of Kaunas Square repeated the symbolic pic- 
ture of Vilnius Cathedral Square. Perhaps, in the sense of a 
strict architectural analysis, this is too distant a shot, but the 
structure of symbols—classical or modernist frontons and the 
towers—somehow insinuates a parallel which was implemented 
in the urban landscape of the provisional capital to memorialize 
the lost images of Vilnius. This could be evaluated as a sort of 
semi-conscious compensation. 

In the years 1932-1940 the Church of the Resurrection, a 
symbol of the Lithuanian national revival, was built in Kaunas 
but left unfinished because of the Soviet occupation. Soviet au- 
thorities converted this largest modernist basilica in the Baltic 
states to an electronics factory, but the tower of the church was 
a real symbol for the Lithuanians during all the decades of So- 
viet occupation. 

The story of two Lithuanian capital cities legally ended in 
1939, when the Soviets returned Vilnius to Lithuania and soon 
thereafter occupied the country. I say ‘legally’ because both 
cities shared a symbolic role of capital in the collective memory 
of the people. In terms of Lithuanian mentality it was only a 
new page of the same dramatic story. The decades of war, oc- 
cupation and totalitarianism started in June 1940 and lasted 
until 1990. 
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Symbolic Places of the Lithuanian Capital Cities 
in Soviet Times 


Lithuania returned to the historical capital in the dramatic mo- 
ment of the beginning of World War II in September 1939. There 
were more reasons than the shortage of Post-Communist Transi- 
tion time why the government of the then still independent state 
did not transfer the central administration to Vilnius. The main 
symbolic act of the Lithuanian government was the restoration 
of the Lithuanian University in Vilnius and the establishment of 
the Academy of Sciences. 

In reality it was only after the end of the war that Vilnius 
became the capital of the Soviet Republic, and the principal ad- 
ministrative institutions, as well as the most important cent- 
ers of culture and learning, gradually moved back there. When 
Vytautas Magnus University in Kaunas was closed, two large 
schools of higher education-the Polytechnic Institute and the 
Medical Institute—were established. It showed the attitude of the 
Soviets towards the role of the two capital cities and the Soviet 
political line in Lithuania. 

Vilnius was designed to combine the Lithuanian national 
sentiment with the role of the capital city of a Soviet Republic. 
The symbols of the distant past of the Grand Duchy of Lithuania 
were not in much of a conflict with the Soviet ideology. Neverthe- 
less, it was not possible to build any monuments for Lithuanian 
dukes and military leaders, and at the same time to expose the 
historical heritage of the old architecture. That heritage was just 
depersonalized. 

The city was badly destroyed during the Soviet army offen- 
sive in the summer of 1944. It lost more than a half of its build- 
ings in the old downtown. Social changes were even more se- 
vere: the Vilnius Jewish community was exterminated during 
the Nazi occupation; a crucial portion of the Polish population 
was deported to the east or was forced to ‘repatriate’ to Poland 
after 1945. What was left of the population of the old Vilnius 
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after these bombings, repatriations, and the Holocaust? Basi- 
cally only a small handful of the old townspeople who had no 
real influence on the socialist way of life in a rapidly changing 
city. The new community of the Soviet capital city consisted of 
Russian-speaking war veterans and a growing wave of Lithua- 
nians streaming in from the countryside. People from Kaunas 
sometimes say dismissively of Vilnius that it is only ‘Kaunas 
plus villages’ —- because that is where most of its Lithuanian 
population originated. Perhaps that is why in contrast to the Es- 
tonians in Tallinn and the Latvians in Riga the Lithuanians in 
Vilnius are usually ignorant of the history and legends attached 
to the streets in which they live (Lieven, 1993, p. 12). 

At the same time, the city of Kaunas was not damaged very 
much by the war. German troops did not defend the city and re- 
treated without battle. The population itself suffered much more. 
The Jewish community was lost; the Lithuanian social and po- 
litical elite took refuge in the West at the end of war or was de- 
ported to Siberia by the Soviets after the war. But in some crucial 
respects Kaunas retained a sizeable part ofits citizenry; in spite 
of deportations, persecutions, and nationalization, it managed 
to preserve elements of an urban culture, and thereby always 
distinguished itself from the other cities of Lithuania during the 
time of Soviet totalitarianism (Aleksandravicius, 1999, p. 275). 

The Soviet plan for Kaunas was to make it the main indus- 
trial city of Lithuania. It was successively implemented. On the 
other hand, the industrial development did not provide for a big- 
ger number of migrants from the Soviet Union. Kaunas still was 
the mainly Lithuanian-speaking city with a barely hidden na- 
tionalistic background. As the former cultural life died out, the 
city shifted to become the most important forge of the techno- 
cratic intelligentsia in Lithuania. But even without any humani- 
tiesoriented institutions of higher education the community was 
able to preserve the memory of the provisional capital. In Soviet 
times this title meant the independent Lithuanian state and was 
not in official use. 
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During the decades of Soviet occupation there were really two 
capital cities in the collective memory of the Lithuanians. The 
historical capital was again a Lithuanian city, but Lithuania itself 
was not an independent state at all. The construction of national 
monuments or the development of an urban plan according to the 
national imagination was impossible. At the same time the archi- 
tects of Vilnius as well as Kaunas behaved extremely cautiously 
and defensively. City planning managed to avoid intervention in 
the historical parts of both cities. New industrial developments 
were pushed away from the historical centers. On the other hand, 
new suburban living spaces were constructed very fast. The jewels 
of Soviet life - cheap multistory apartment buildings — were built 
both in Vilnius and in Kaunas. Even under conditions of Soviet 
standardization local architects always tried to create something 
distinctive. The Lazdynai neighborhood in Vilnius was given the 
highest award in the Soviet Union — the Lenin Prize — for success- 
ful architectural planning. It may be that the symbolic capital 
and professionalism of the Lithuanian architects, recognized by 
the Soviet authorities, helped them to resist a deeper imposition 
of the totalitarian style. 

The symbolic place for Lithuanians in Vilnius continued to 
be Cathedral Square and Castle. They became like a battlefield 
for the preservation of historical heritage and national symbols. 
It was a big achievement in defense of the Lithuanian symbolic 
site that the Soviets did not put any statue or monument here. 
The only thing they did was to blow up the Three Crosses Monu- 
ment in 1951 and to remove the sculptures from the roof of the 
facade of the Cathedral. 

After Soviet authorities nationalized the Vilnius Cathedral, it 
was turned into a gallery of national art and a concert hall. This 
helped the Lithuanians to preserve the symbolic content of the 
site and to dream about national monuments like the national 
leaders had done a half-century before. Though Soviet official 
identity was also reflected in the Vilnius urban landscape, it was 
mostly confined to the moderatesize sculptural monuments to 
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Lenin, General Cherniachovski, and the Lithuanian Bolshevik 
leader Kapsukas. It is now clear that those who worked on the 
city plans for Vilnius and Kaunas in Soviet times consciously 
eschewed totalitarian-style squares and huge buildings on the 
sites of symbolic significance for Lithuanians. 

This was even more expressed in Kaunas. The main effort of 
the local community was to defend the buildings of the central 
administration of prewar independent Lithuania. The Presiden- 
tial Palace, the Seimas (Parliament) Building, and the Prime 
Minister’s Office Building were preserved. Only the Monument 
of Freedom was removed. It is very symptomatic that, in contra- 
distinction to Vilnius, the historical heritage of medieval Kau- 
nas, the Old Town, and the Castle ruins were never comparably 
important places in the Lithuanian collective memory. A much 
more important role was played by the buildings and sites of the 
pre-war provisional capital; in Soviet times these became the 
object of silent national pilgrimages. 

The provisional capital city at that time became the sym- 
bol of an independent Lithuanian state, and the city least af- 
fected by Russification (every side street recalled the country’s 
lost freedom). The spirit of resistance also manifested itself more 
strongly in Kaunas than elsewhere. Anti-Soviet disturbances in 
1956 and especially in 1972 distinguished the city. For Lithua- 
nians (and not for them alone), Kaunas will always remain the 
city where in spring 1972, in the name of freedom, 19-year-old 
Romas Kalanta burned himself to death. During the hippie and 
rock-music era, the main street of Kaunas Laisvés aléja (Free- 
dom Avenue) was a kind of Mecca for free spirits, individualists, 
and nonconformists: even though this city of the Soviet industri- 
al giant was ‘closed’ and officially inaccessible to foreigners, this 
fact in no way interfered with the influx of Western fashions. 

The Catholic Church always has a strong position in the pro- 
visional capital. Its seminary, which was the only one in Lithua- 
nia at that time, and the other nationalistic forces which had 
not had much influence on Vilnius, also fostered the vitality 
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of traditions. The cathedral in Kaunas was attended more fre- 
quently, and Vélinés (All Souls’ Day, November 1) brought can- 
dlelight to the gravesites of historic Lithuanian activists 
(Aleksandravicius, 1999, p. 178). In this way Kaunas played a 
symbolic role in Lithuanian historical consciousness. This was 
generally accepted by the Vilnius Lithuanian community, too. 

The nation lived through Soviet times as if it were in the wait- 
ing hall of liberty. 

Passive resistance against official urban strategy was clear. 
Some national symbols were preserved hidden in the provisional 
capital. A strange form of Lithuanian identity was created under 
the Soviets in Vilnius. It became a real capital of the country, 
which really was not a state at all. The Lithuanian people lived 
and acted in the hope that they will live to see the dawn of a new 
era when Vilnius again will be the capital of a free Lithuania. It 
is not sensational news that the Sovietization of the urban land- 
scape was not very deep. More unexpected was the fact that the 
main urban ideas of Vilnius development — the reconstruction 
of the Royal Palace and the creation of a so-called architectural 
hill on the right bank of the Neris River (today a new center of 
the capital city with a symbolic square of Europe) were in fact 
designed in the late seventies by Soviet Lithuanian authors. At 
the time when the first sketches of a vision of a new Vilnius 
center were published in the Lithuanian press by the archi- 
tect Algimantas Nasvytis nobody imputed to that any symbolic 
load. That came 20 years later when the idea started to turn in 
reality. 

Some alternative plans for Kaunas urban development were 
also created in the last decade of the Soviet period. In both cas- 
es they were not then implemented. 

The day of freedom came in March 1990. But it took more 
than a couple of years to achieve some clarification of the ten- 
dencies of the post-soviet Lithuanian capital. 
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The Challenges of Freedom 


National symbols in the urban landscapes of the two cities be- 
came even more important in the prelude to the revolutionary 
events. The issue of the historical heritage of Vilnius architec- 
ture was among those that revolutionized the Lithuanian society 
during the years from 1987 to 1990. First it took a sort of defen- 
sive form: national activists in Vilnius tried to stop some plans 
of the Soviet authorities to tear down one small building in the 
old part of downtown. 

Anticommunist euphoria and the outbreak of nationalistic 
feelings was exposed in the case of the Soviet monuments. It 
started even before the declaration of Lithuania’s independ- 
ence, taking a radical form when Lithuanian extremists deto- 
nated a monument of the Victorious Soviet Army in Kryzkalnis 
(central Lithuania). The statues of Lenin, Marx, and Lithua- 
nian communist activists disappeared from the streets and 
squares of the cities after the declaration of independence on 
March 11, 1990. The picture of the removal of Lenin’s statue 
from Vilnius LukiSkiu Square already became a trademark of 
the Baltic revolution. It was probably the most popular picture 
in papers all around the world highlighting the fall of the So- 
viet Empire. 

The changes in the architecture and urban fabric of Vilnius 
became evident not all at once. The capital city, like the country 
in general, for some years suffered lot of difficulties in economic 
development. During the previous decades Vilnius, like Riga 
and Tallinn, was turned into an industrial capital. These cities 
were built up as part of an integrated Soviet economy, and its 
collapse had left them economically stranded. As Anatol Lieven 
observed, all three Baltic capitals were disproportionately large 
for the Baltic states. In his evaluation only Vilnius, with 592,000 
people, fit well enough into Lithuania, which has a population of 
some 3.7 million (1993, p. 16). At the same time Tallinn made up 
almost a third of Estonia’s population; in the Latvian case the 
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disproportion was even stronger: out of a population of 2.7 mil- 
lion almost one million lived in Riga. 

During the first years of freedom the economical obstacles 
slowed down not only the implementation of old national plans 
but also introduced a chaos of legal regulations. In the same 
way it is clear that Vilnius as the capital city demonstrated the 
first signs of overcoming the crisis. Lithuania restored a highly 
centralized administration structure; therefore the capital city 
could profit from independence and a free market economy. 
During the last 10-12 years the biggest part (more than 50%) 
of national and foreign investment flowed to Vilnius. And this 
in a country where the population of the capital city comprises 
less than 20% of the country’s total. This is possible not only for 
bureaucratic reasons, but also because the historical capital is 
so important for the national idea of the Lithuanians. 

Undoubtedly the center of national symbols was the his- 
torical space around Vilnius Castle and the Cathedral. As the 
Lithuanian—American poet Tomas Venclova wrote in the pages 
of a newly popular Vilnius guide, ‘the heart of the city is at 
the confluence of Neris and Vilnia rivers. It is also the heart of 
Lithuania, the place where the early Lithuanian state was built 
and grand dukes lived’ (2004, p. 74). The revolutionary changes 
and the challenges of freedom first effected the return of stat- 
ues, which were removed by the Soviet authorities from the roof 
of the Cathedral almost four decades ago. In 1989, before the 
proclamation of Lithuania’s independence, the Three Crosses 
Monument was re-erected. Interestingly, today the crosses are 
taller by 1.8 meters than the originals designed by the architect 
Antanas Vivulskis (Antony Wiwulski) in 1916. 

The next phase of the development of this space was the 
erection of the monument to the Lithuanian Grand Duke Ge- 
diminas, the founder of Vilnius, in 1996. It was again the im- 
plementation of an old idea for that place. It was designed by 
the Lithuanian-American sculptor Vytautas KaSuba long before 
1990. The public and professional debate about the placement of 
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this sculpture in this actual place continued for more than two 
years. Dozens of urban architects and sculptors participated in 
the process. 

Some years later the other side of the Cathedral saw the 
erection of another monument, that to King Mindaugas, the 
founder of the Lithuanian state. In some respects these two 
monuments finished the implementation of the old visions of the 
Lithuanians. 

Post-soviet conditions of city planning and the practice of 
legal restitution of private ownership have had a decisive role 
in the planning new symbolic spaces for Lithuania’s capital 
city. After the collapse of the totalitarian regime, when the 
authorities had dictated to society where and what was to be 
constructed, nobody from the city planning department liked 
to behave in the same way. Freedom and privatization deter- 
mined the opportunities to dream about the ambitious ideas 
of the new symbolic places, squares, and streets. Some years 
after the revolution a competition for the best artistic and ar- 
chitectural ideas for LukiSkiu square (the one that had once 
held the torn-down statue of Lenin) was organized. It ended 
with no serious result. The important fact is that the square 
is in the neighborhood of Taurakalnis — the hill with the clas- 
sical Soviet Trade Unions Building. This place was intended 
as the exact place for the National House in the dreams of the 
pioneers of Lithuania’s national revival at the beginning of the 
twentieth century. Today there is some debate about the future 
of this urban complex. 

Instead of implementing the old idea of National House on 
Taurakalnis as a symbol of the modern Lithuanian nation in 
Vilnius, it was decided to re-erect the Renaissance Grand Du- 
cal Palace near the Cathedral. This idea also came from the 
last decade of the Soviet regime. It played a very important role 
in the period of the Singing Revolution. This decision has split 
Lithuanian society. The debate continues until now even as the 
reconstruction has taken on speed. 
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Vilnius as the most of the post-communist capital city of East 
Central Europe has been very much concerned about its mo- 
dernity. The free market economy and the interests of new busi- 
nesses provoked the rapid grow of hi-tech steel and glass build- 
ings. The height and artistic value of them is now the topic of 
hot public debate. The new skyscrapers are mostly constructed 
on the right bank of the Neris River, in the space which was de- 
signed for a new center of Vilnius almost three decades ago. The 
only difference between the previous project and the current im- 
plementation is in the ideological and symbolic content that is to 
be put into it. Soviet architects saw a neutral urban development 
opportunity according to the fashion of the late sixties. Today a 
new steel and glass center symbolizes the European dimension 
of modern Lithuania. The central part of that development is 
the Square of Europe and the Prospect of Constitution. This is 
a demonstration of the potential of progress of a new member of 
European Union. 


Lost in Transition 


The different picture one could face in Lithuania’s second city. 
Lost in transition — that would be the code name of Kaunas of 
the last 15 years. Post-communist transition had a dramatic 
impact on the provisional capital city. It is clear that in reality 
Kaunas as the capital of national sentiments and memorials of 
independence stepped down in 1990, at the moment Lithuania 
achieved its sovereignty with the capital in Vilnius. Kaunas is 
now losing its role as a memorial to independence, for real in- 
dependence has been achieved. There is little need to talk about 
historic state rituals — they are all happening in the capital city 
of Vilnius. 

A city has lost a little bit of population, which dropped down 
to less than 400,000. In case of mentality there are clear signs 
of a painful change of identity. For the people of Kaunas it is 
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hard to take in the lost importance. A centralized state budget 
privileged Vilnius during the last decade. The official attention 
for national symbols was concentrated in Vilnius. Even the 
most important monument of national revival - The Church 
of Resurrection lost the status of a national object. The whole 
financial burden of the reconstruction of the church, which is 
again open for its original function, has been left to the local 
taxpayers. Only the last few years showed some change in gov- 
ernment policy. 

With respect to preserving and renovating the government 
buildings of the prewar period a lot of work has been done. The 
Presidential Palace and the Offices of the Lithuanian Govern- 
ment were nicely restored with the financial support of the cen- 
tral authorities. The new memorial space is now open for the 
visitors. City planners for now have reached a decision about 
developing the empty space of the Nemunas River Island at the 
very center of the city. The vision is to construct a modern city 
hall, civic center, and a 12,000-seat Basketball Arena. Togeth- 
er with the final reconstruction of the Church of Resurrection 
this will perhaps create a new symbolic aisle connecting a view 
of the tower and the new civic center. In some respects this 
will symbolize a turn away from the identity of the provisional 
capital. 

Kaunas is turning into a normal city with less officialdom 
and less bureaucratic pomposity. It is still the biggest university 
city with the largest number of students in Lithuania. It is still 
the capital of Lithuanian basketball, often dubbed the country’s 
second religion. The search for a new identity will certainly take 
at least a few more years. Today one can view the losses sus- 
tained by Kaunas as being compensated for by popular plans 
to create a so-called Vilnius-Kaunas Dipolis, but the future of 
that will depend not only on the citizens of both cities, but much 
more on the will of the central government. 
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In lieu of a conclusion it is inspiringly interesting to quote 
a few words from the fresh issue of the internationally known 
Kaunas in your pocket. Essential city guide 2005/2006: 


Kaunas was once the temporary capital of Lithuania. Never know, 
might be again one day. Actually, there are plans to form Kaunas 
and Vilnius into one big city - a true Euro City. Then Kaunas 
will be the capital again, sort of... but it will probably be called 
Vilkaunius, or something. (Hey, that sounds cool. Remember 


where you saw it first.)? 


Notes 


1 During the centuries the capital of the multiethnic Grand Duchy of Lithuania 
was named in different languages Wilno, Wilna, Vilnius. 
2 Kaunas in your pocket. 2005/2006. 
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Emigration and the goals of 
Lithuania’s foreign policy 


Introduction 


The purpose of this article is to convey a few messages. First of 
all, it aims to present a short overview of the historical role of 
Lithuanian emigrants in the period of the re-establishment of 
Lithuania as an independent state in the international arena. The 
principal issue, which so far has been insufficiently addressed 
by both historians and political scientists, and which should 
be the constant focus of Lithuanian foreign policy-makers, is 
the current situation of Lithuanian diaspora in Western coun- 
tries, the emigrants’ position in respect to their homeland and 
their eventual behaviour in the performance of the diplomacy 
mission at the community level. Taking into account the tradi- 
tional examples identified by historians of the political behaviour 
of Lithuanians world-wide, and by analysing political trends in 
the USA, Great Britain and other countries — the destinations of 
Lithuanian immigrants, it is possible to paint a clearer picture 
of the expectations resulting from the relationship between di- 
aspora and the interests of Lithuania’s foreign policy. 


Past experiences 


Migration has become a characteristic feature of modern histo- 
ry. There are researchers tackling the problems of social history 
and comparative civilisation who consider the 20‘ century the 
century of emigrations and exile.! Although emigration has been 
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predetermined by a complex of economic, social and political 
factors, the effects of emigration and the formation of different 
national Diasporas in major Western states have always been 
key factors impacting international relations and diplomacy 
processes. 

In the 19th-20t» centuries, the processes of emigration, the 
resurrection of nations and the birth of national states in Cen- 
tral and Eastern Europe were closely interconnected and im- 
pacted one another. The French bourgeoisie revolution, the Na- 
poleonic war campaign, uprisings in Poland and Lithuania, the 
Hungarian revolution, the Balkan wars, the establishment of 
Bulgarian and Romanian states — all these events were linked 
to the movement of political emigrants. 

In the middle of the 19** century, the Big Emigration Wave 
from Poland and Lithuania, where anti-Russian uprisings were 
suppressed, moved to France. Throughout nearly the entire 19** 
century, Polish and Lithuanian immigrants were actively in- 
volved in French foreign policy, and vice versa in the fights for 
freedom in Poland and Lithuania, emigrants provided decisive 
support and contributed to self-awareness in the international 
setting, acting as an important political tool in negotiations with 
eventual partners. 

From the beginning of the 20'* century, the number of im- 
migrants from Central and Eastern Europe in the USA began to 
rise dramatically. During the First World War, diaspora partici- 
pants put a lot of effort into the welfare of their nations’ resur- 
rection to a new political life. It can be maintained that at that 
time, movements of Lithuanians in the U.S. as well as the active 
involvement of their leaders were among the key factors leading 
towards Lithuania’s liberation. Although the U.S. was slow in 
recognising independent Lithuania of the 16t® of February, the 
diplomatic support of Lithuanian nationals in immigration was 
of great importance. 

These developments from the past have a rather vast his- 
torical record. Studies by Alfred Erich Senn, Eberhard Demm, 
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Alfonsas Eidintas, Raimundas Lopata and others have outlined 
key links between the birth of the modern Lithuanian State and 
the actions of emigrants. The scope and the tasks of this article 
do not allow a detailed study into the whole complex of historical 
records, therefore, it would be good to mention just a few of the 
most recent works which provide generalised picture of interna- 
tional policy and diplomacy at the beginning of the 20‘ century, 
and the key role of Lithuanian immigrants in these processes. 
The book The Immigrant as Diplomat? by an American historian 
Gary Hartman is of primary importance. It uses a coherent ap- 
proach in disclosing the importance of emigration in the history 
of Lithuania as well as in the period of Lithuania’s recognition 
as a young independent state. The author makes the point in re- 
vealing characteristics relevant to the actions of the Lithuanian 
diaspora as a result of the assumed national mission. 

Attention should be drawn to yet another book,* whose au- 
thor —- a historian Juozas Skirius, takes a different approach 
to the problem in focus. Instead of analysing the identity of the 
emigrants and tracing their input in shaping the destiny of their 
homeland, he goes deep into the issues of U.S. policy towards 
the Baltic region. 

The emigration factor involved in Lithuania’s liberation proc- 
esses includes scarce but politically active groups of Lithua- 
nian emigrants in Western Europe. During the turbulence of 
the First World War, Switzerland was the best shelter and dip- 
lomatic base for the activists from Lithuania and other states. 
With respect to historical studies of the Lithuanian political 
movement in Switzerland, it is worth mentioning a book pub- 
lished a few years ago by diplomat Alfonsas Eidintas about 
Juozas Gabrys-ParSaitis - the most active figure in that politi- 
cal environment.* With these publications in mind, there can 
be no doubt that the foreign policy of the Republic of Lithuania 
was not only closely linked to emigration abroad but in most 
cases was a continuation of work that had commenced prior to 
the re-establishment of the state. 
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It must be also noted that during the First World War, par- 
ticipants in the Lithuanian national movement in Switzerland 
and France did not link their work to the expectations of the 
diaspora; nor did they take care of the future survival of the 
exiled community. Instead, they considered themselves to be 
the direct re-establishers of the Lithuanian state, who because 
of the international circumstances, had to carry out their mis- 
sion in places where the destiny of post-war Europe was being 
shaped. E. Denim provides a clear illustration of such work in 
the biography of the mentioned J. Gabrys-ParSaitis. The author 
calls this active leader of the Lithuanian national movement a 
pioneer of proto-diplomacy, who was a frequent visitor in the 
chambers of Western states where serious decisions of interna- 
tional policy were made.® 

Really, the 20‘ century challenged Lithuania with numer- 
ous trials through occupations, wars, repression and resistance 
movements. This dramatic historical period was entirely marked 
by the active presence of emigration and Lithuanian diaspora 
world-wide. Without them, we would not be able to comprehend 
the processes leading to the current situation. 


Emigration: With and Without the State 


While trying to identify the mission of Lithuanian diaspora in 
the arena of International relation of the mid International re- 
lation of the mid-20* century we are confronted with a very 
important factor. In the period of battles for independence and 
defence against foreign dangers, a country’s approach towards 
emigrants was of one kind. When an independent state started 
targeting its own foreign policy goals, different challenges and 
expectations were associated with the emigrants abroad. 

In the 20 century, the political leaders of the 1920’s and 
30’s were very well aware of the importance of the role of the em- 
igrant, and not only in the fulfilment of political goals or fighting 
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Poland in the conflict over the Vilnius region. The national po- 
litical agenda of that time consciously emphasised the issue of 
regulating (if not supporting) emigration from Lithuania. The 
conception by Prof. Kazys PakStas, advocating the significant 
role of Lithuanian colonies, was earning increasing popular- 
ity. Sometimes the emigration of impoverished Lithuanians to 
South America was clearly seen as a strategic hint at reducing 
social pressures. 

Lithuanian authorities encouraged their countrymen in the 
USA to give their Assets back to the homeland, but this od- 
yssey either resulted in numerous bankruptcies in independ- 
ent Lithuania or nationalisation of the assets after the Soviet 
invasion. Another very important factor affected the relation- 
ship of Lithuanian foreign policy and American Lithuanians — 
the majority of Lithuanians in America were manual workers. 
Principles of socialism and communism gradually superseded 
national sentiments. The nationalistic ideas fostered by the au- 
tocratic Smetona regime formed a negative attitude among the 
leftist Lithuanians in the U.S., and communistic Lithuanians 
could hardly have been advocated of Lithuanian foreign policy 
in their relations with the U.S. Administration. On the other 
hand, historical records have not clearly formulated uniform 
opinion on this issue. 

After independence was lost in 1940, the political importance 
emigrants once again increased. President Antanas Smetona 
while abroad, and later during his short stay in the U.S., at- 
tempted to formulate goals for the future which inevitably in- 
volved international relations. The outcome of the Second World 
War, however, did not provide Lithuania with the opportunity to 
exploit the benefits of victory over the fascist coalition. It would 
be better said that Lithuania was left hostage to the Soviets by 
the winners of this global conflict. 

Long decades under Soviet occupation in particular distin- 
guished the importance of Lithuanian diplomacy in the West. 
First of all, it had a symbolic mission of continuing the existence 
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of the occupied state. Stasys Lozoraitis, a standing chief of the 
diplomatic corps, maintained that Soviet occupation was the 
only factor evidencing the situation of the Lithuanian state to 
the world. Such an opinion meant that in the case certain moti- 
vations made the Soviets withdraw from Lithuania, the majority 
of the Western states would automatically recognise our sover- 
eignty. Historians have prepared substantial works tackling the 
period of Lithuanian diplomacy after the Second World War. The 
recent study by Laurynas Jonusauskas, focusing on the Lithua- 
nian diplomatic corps in exile, reveals the factors that predeter- 
mined not only the symbolic diplomatic representativeness of 
occupied Lithuania but also the context in which foreign policy 
guidelines of the re-established Lithuania were brought forward. 
Although the diplomatic corps of that day wasted a lot of time in 
tackling everyday material shortages and vying for competen- 
cies with the Chief Committee for the Liberation of Lithuania 
(VLIK), at the same time, it made a considerable contribution to 
the common future visions fostered by political emigrants from 
the Central and Eastern European States under occupation or 
communist regime. 

The conflict over Vilnius and the future relationship with 
Poland were certainly among the most serious problems of the 
inter-war Lithuania. It can be maintained that over several 
decades, the prospect of Polish and Lithuanian political dia- 
logue was being fostered among emigrants.’ A significant input 
to the elaboration and harmonisation of the conceptual future 
foreign policy between the two nations was made by Stasys Lo- 
zoraitis Sr, as well as his son and successor Stasys Lozoraitis 
Jr. They succeeded in finding appropriate dialogue partners on 
the Polish side. A breakthrough in the vision of Poland’s future 
Eastern policy was achieved thanks to the immense efforts of 
Polish political emigrants united through the magazine Kultu- 
ra — published in Paris — and its editor Jerzy Giedrojc. It can be 
said that the ability of the political structures in re-established 
independent Lithuania and those of post-communist Poland to 
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deal away with historical barriers, originally stemmed from emi- 
gration and came as a surprise to political observers and ex- 
perts on international relations. 

Liberation from Soviet oppression and the first steps of the 
independent state on the international scene were reinforced not 
only though symbols preserved by the diplomatic corps of the 
first Republic of Lithuania but also through the wide support of 
Lithuanians around the world. Up to this day, neither historians 
nor political scientists have properly estimated the contribution 
of the Lithuanian community abroad to the country’s fight for 
freedom. On the other hand, the restored future vision of the 
Lithuanian state, foreign policy guidelines and membership in 
NATO, perceived as natural processes by most Lithuanians, is 
the merit of Lithuanian emigrants, in particular the Lithuanian 
community in the U.S., through their actions and relationship 
with their native land. The emigration factor promoted pro- 
American sentiments, and the U.S. was seen as a close neigh- 
bour by Lithuanian nationals. 


Challenges of Lithuanian foreign policy: 
the old and new emigrants 


The current lifestyle, disparities of globalisation and emigration 
from Lithuania, which has been on a rapid increase over the 
several years of economic developments are of vital importance, 
and as such influence, the targets of Lithuanian foreign policy. 
On the other hand, certain phenomena of the migration proc- 
esses and characteristics of the newly established Lithuanian 
emigrants distinguish subtle parallels between domestic and 
foreign policy goals. 

Today’s concerns about the changing relationship between 
the new Lithuanian emigrant and their homeland are quiet 
reasonable. These concerns, however, are associated mainly 
with domestic policy and the prospects of economic and social 
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processes. We can, of course, support the opinion that all of this 
has no effect on foreign policy and that Lithuania’s key strate- 
gic interests in the international arena should not depend upon 
such secondary circumstances as the great number of Lithua- 
nian colonies in the USA, Great Britain or Spain. However, is 
it possible that when the economic integration of Lithuania is 
Western-oriented, the priorities of Lithuania’s foreign policy are 
directed to the East? Apparently, such a situation is hardly plau- 
sible. The role of Lithuanian emigrants in the development of 
the country’s foreign policy has been predetermined by several 
factors. First of all, the most efficiently organised and operating 
Lithuanian diaspora is situated in the U.S., a state with a strong 
influence in the arena of current international relations. In the 
period of liberation from the Soviet regime, the same as during 
the strengthening of Lithuania’s positions on the political scene, 
Lithuanians in the U.S. have been and continue to be represent- 
atives of popular diplomacy or simply lobby groups. Lithuanian 
sentiments promoted throughout America make Lithuania more 
noticeable, natural, close and attractive. This time-tested mis- 
sion, like the very community of American Lithuanians, should 
follow the same path. Lithuania’s inability to exploit this situa- 
tion would be a great failure and a fatal foreign policy mistake. 

Today, certain expectations should be associated with Lithua- 
nians in Great Britain, the number of which in recent years has 
become quite impressive contrary to their poorly-expressed sen- 
timents for the motherland, perhaps with the exception of bas- 
ketball. The core of British Lithuanians comprises new econom- 
ic immigrants, the majority of which will remain illegal workers 
likely to escape open cultural and organisational contacts until 
Lithuania becomes a member of the European Union. The eco- 
nomic potential of this diaspora segment is very low, therefore, 
a more significant effect in the policy of their new place of resi- 
dence has little credibility. 

Old Lithuanian emigrants with rich experience in public 
works, well-organised and maintaining regular institutionalised 
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relations with the Lithuanian Seimas and national administra- 
tion are rationally predictable. In the meantime, new Lithua- 
nian emigrants, although much more numerous than post-war 
political emigrants, are still in the process of developing the 
principles of community coexistence and national relations with 
the homeland. These processes entail an important factor which 
should impose an obligation on Lithuania’s foreign policymak- 
ers, relating to the changing legal situation in the immigration 
countries. The harmonisation of dual citizenship, information 
on newly-established emigrants, their involvement in discus- 
sions about Lithuania-related affairs and improvement of voting 
availability cannot progress without the approval of the Foreign 
Affairs Office. 

Attention must be drawn to the current programme by U.S. 
President G. Bush for giving amnesty for illegal employees. Once 
implemented, this U.S. Administration policy will open new le- 
galisation opportunities in the country where the majority of 
new Lithuanian emigrants established themselves a decade ago. 
It allows the assumption that once the newly-established post- 
Soviet emigrants are out in the open, they may partly restore 
the lost national self-esteem, drop the habit of concealing their 
cultural identity and establish more open and frequent con- 
tacts with Lithuania. Similar processes could be expected in 
Western Europe where the majority of Lithuanian nationals, far 
from their homeland, will gradually have to undergo legalisation 
procedures. 


The destiny of diaspora is a concern 
of lithuania’s policy 


Besides the obvious fact that emigration issues are linked to for- 
eign policy priorities, and foreign policy consequently affects the 
socio-economic prospects of the State, a few more issues should 
be mentioned. Anxiety over the future of Lithuanian diaspora 
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expressed by the political structures of our state also stems from 
economic and political interests. Lithuania’s economic interests 
with respect to emigrants can be illustrated case in point by 
the Irish. Experts who have analysed Ireland’s economic break- 
through have noticed that the success of the Irish in attracting 
global capital of Irish origin has been the key reason behind this 
phenomenon. Records reveal 35,000 Irish nationals who have 
moved or transferred their businesses to the Promised Land. The 
Lithuanian Government has made a few steps in this direction 
but these political attempts were far from becoming strategic 
priorities. In most cases, the emigrants are underestimated and 
promotion of the investment environment by means of national 
sentiments to this point has been very inefficient. Involvement 
of the emigrants in the social and economic progress of the state 
has potential for increase, first clue to membership in NATO. 
However, the leaders of Lithuania’s foreign policy have to exploit 
the available resources to encourage their return to the mother- 
land, at least through a virtual relationship. 

Today, it is still too early to compare the economic capacities 
of the new emigrants from the post-Soviet period with those of 
the old layers of diaspora. But due to irregular and frequently 
seasonal migration, very close relations with relatives and a cer- 
tain habit of moving funds earned abroad back to Lithuania, 
considerable financial injections into the current Lithuanian 
economy are already noticeable. It is a well-known fact that in 
the inter-war Lithuania, the amount of money sent by emigrants 
to their homeland accounted for almost one-tenth of the nation- 
al budget of that time.® Contrary to the situation in the 1920’s, 
today even the most general economic forecasts of the approxi- 
mate amounts incoming from emigrants are not available, al- 
though these sources are certainly contributing to the economic 
phenomenon of the “Baltic tiger”. 

What changes is the Lithuanian administration likely to con- 
front in this field? What aspects should be monitored? Policy ex- 
perts claim that the decision by U.S. President Bush regarding 
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the amnesty of illegal workforce is by no means an expression 
of affection for immigrants. On one hand, terrorism fears lead 
to the increased control of migration flows. On the other hand, 
there are many legitimate voters among the twenty million Mex- 
icans residing in the U.S. Support from immigrants is a top task 
of the Bush team. 

Tens of millions of people work unlawfully in the U.S. of which 
at least 100,000 are Lithuanians. The prospect for legalisation 
seems very tempting for tens of thousands of Lithuanians em- 
ployed in the care of the elderly, in repair work or in restaurants. 
At last, they will no longer be afraid of repression or deportation, 
and of course will have to pay taxes to the American treasury 
authorities. The remaining dollars will be allowed to be taken 
back to the homeland without any restrictions, and national 
authorities will have to adhere to the double-taxation treaty. 
What comes next? One assumption: migration back and forth 
will increase as there will be no apprehension that upon coming 
home, having violated visa regimen requirements, a migrant will 
be prevented from a subsequent departure overseas in search 
for work. Another assumption: a more balanced relationship be- 
tween the newly established American Lithuanians and their 
homeland will be secured. 

This consequently leads to consideration of the very im- 
portant political circumstances that affect emigrant concerns 
about the destiny of their native land, as well as the prospects 
of Lithuania’s foreign policy and the Lithuanian state as such. 
Lithuanians nationals who are living and working abroad cer- 
tainly cannot be excluded from the discussions on furthering 
liberal democracy and promoting Wester orientation in our state. 
If radical anti-Western forces fail to destroy Lithuania’s Europe- 
an integration, and if the prospects for legitimate work in West- 
ern Europe increase, it is quite conceivable that as early as this 
summer, many Lithuanians formerly illegally employed in Great 
Britain will visit Lithuania. Earlier they frequently dismissed 
the idea of coming home because of fears of being refused to 
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enter by British immigration services upon return. Unrestrict- 
ed movement in Europe will also allow our citizens to escape 
the overly scrupulous formalities of our border officials. The 
question of how much money a pizza cook from London takes 
with him across the Western border of Lithuania will gradu- 
ally become irrelevant. The traffic over this border will certainly 
become heavier, whereas displeasing procedures and large or 
small bribes will disappear over time. 

There is, of course, a strong probability of Lithuanians stream- 
ing to the West in search of the easy money of their dreams, nev- 
ertheless, it can also be expected that such money making will 
entail its own weaknesses. However, citizens of Lithuania work- 
ing worldwide, either virtually or factually, will increasingly be- 
come a common practise. 

Let’s consider the common points of migration and Lithua- 
nia’s political life and whether foreign policy strategic leaders 
can completely ignore them. In my mind, there is a direct link. 
The decreasing number of voters and the changing social and 
intellectual patterns of the electorate have primarily originat- 
ed from the outflow of several hundred thousand voters from 
Lithuania. More mobile earnest, braver, and sometimes cleverer 
Lithuanian nationals distance themselves from voting booths 
and leave a contrasting situation in the native land, with society 
splitting into two opposing groups, one of which embodies edu- 
cated, well-off persons of upper social levels who have earned 
a better life through their intellectual abilities and hard work. 
The other group comprises individuals of lower social standing, 
tired of changes and failures, angered, disappointed and keen 
on social revenge rather than further progress. 

I assume that emigration mostly undermines the formation 
of a Western oriented middle social class. In the years ahead, 
if ever, emigrants are not likely to leave for Russia in search of 
work. Therefore, the electorate in emigration can be expected to 
be a very important social support promoting liberal democracy 
in the homeland. Thus, Lithuania’s governmental authorities 
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face the very important task of ensuring voting booths for 
Lithuanians in Western states, starting with the USA and Great 
Britain. Lithuania can enjoy the immense benefits of emigra- 
tion; it does not focus on the numerous growing demands of 
customs officials. 


we * 


If Lithuanian politics is able to properly balance international 
and domestic affairs, we can be sure of the increasing impor- 
tance of the emigrant factor in foreign policy. Globalisation is 
spreading so fast that we can have no doubt about the mobility 
of the workforce (and the electorate as well). Lithuania’s foreign 
policy and modern international relations in general face serious 
challenges stemming from this mobility as the essential feature 
of the new life style. Timely reaction and proper preparations for 
the future play the key role in this process. 


Kavolis, V. A Vague Man and Historical Ambiguity. Metmenys, 1966, no. 12, 
p. 85. 

Hartman, G. The Immigrant as Diplomat: Ethnicity, Nationalism, and Shap- 
ing of Lithuanian-American Community, 1870-1922. Chicago: Lithuanian Re- 
search and Studies Centre, 2002. 
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Guilt as Europe’s Borderline 


The attitude towards communist ideas and the crimes commit- 
ted by communist dictators continues to be a great problem in 
the world, which is particularly relevant in the Europe which is 
in the process of creating a common home. There are some in 
society who adhere to the principles of social solidarity, and are 
loathe seeing the tragic consequences of attempts to bring the 
utopia of communism to life on earth. It turned out that it was 
impossible to do without the massacre millions of people. 

The time that has passed since the downfall of the Soviet 
Union, which is responsible for the greatest crimes against hu- 
manity, only increases forgetfulness in the European conscious- 
ness. Communist crimes and the attempts of the public tribunal 
to expose those crimes is an important factor in forming that 
memory and reminding one not only of the bloody historical 
events of the 20'* century but also of the brave attempts of those 
who have undertaken the mission of not allowing us to forget 
them. That is why victims at the various communist regimes, 
scientists and witnesses, investigators and public figures, speak 
about what must be entered into the book on the identity of the 
new Europe. It is not done in order that we can wade into this 
treacherous river of ideas once again but done so that the na- 
tions of the European Union can better understand one another. 
Today, different forms of moral sensitivity for those who have 
gone through different past traumas prove to be a major obsta- 
cle on the road to reconciliation and harmony. 
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The present identity of Europe can be understood accord- 
ing to a general understanding of space, the geopolitical history, 
collective memory, religion, traditions and signs, which are ar- 
ranged together differently depending on the place and angle of 
the viewpoint. Cultural and historical memory, the knowledge 
of things of the past and the ways of recognising them on a 
plane of values - all of this undoubtedly work either for Europe 
or against it. Quite often great differences can be observed in 
the self-image of the old and the new members of the European 
Union. This does not relate only to the attitude towards crimes 
against humanity committed by the communist regimes. 

Examples of understanding between the British, the French 
and the Germans in the older part of the European Union is 
encouragement for us to go deeper into identity differences of 
the new EU members which have joined the community and 
brought the traumas of the bloody experiments of Nazism and 
communism with them. The West has encountered only the 
crimes committed by the Nazis, which cannot be erased from 
the memory of millions of Europeans. In the 20“ century, the 
countries of Eastern Europe (from Bulgaria to Estonia) suffered 
more complex traumas. They were subject to invasions carried 
out by both the Nazis and the Soviets. 

The new members of the family of European states cannot 
judge perfectly how the crimes committed by Nazi Germany 
and those of the Soviet Union differed. The memory of Central 
Eastern Europe, as well as its coming to terms with its own 
history, is burdened by two circumstances. First, Western- 
ers reluctantly accept the images of communist terror and 
mass killings which are a part of the identity of the new mem- 
bers of the European Union. The hammer and sickle against 
a red background is a symbol of the solidarity of the working 
masses rather than that of bloody crimes for them, at least 
for those on the left. One’s own memory and communist ide- 
als, which were not discredited at all, are closer to those of 
Westerners. 
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The second circumstance, which puts a burden on the mem- 
ory and general condition of the nations of Central Eastern Eu- 
rope that found themselves in the clutches of terror of the Nazis 
and the Soviets in the 20‘ century, is that the policy of memory 
of present-day Russia blocks’ the path to such an understanding 
which has already been achieved by Western countries that were 
once in conflict during bloody wars. This is an understanding 
which starts with admitting one’s guilt in front of one’s neigh- 
bours, especially those who are weaker. Certain changes in the 
European consciousness were observed immediately after the 
downfall of the Soviet Union under the influence of a democrati- 
sation wave that followed. However, the doctrine of Putin’s Rus- 
sia has simply swept everything off the path through its stra- 
tegic aspirations. The most illustrative example of this change 
is a new textbook on the history of Russia. Ex-President and 
the present Prime Minister Vladimir Putin himself took pains to 
make sure that the textbook was published. 

For Europeans, the 20** century could have been associated 
with the various crimes of totalitarianism, which were Nazism 
and Bolshevik communism. It was not only during the world 
wars but also during the time of relative peace that more people 
were killed due to repressions in the Soviet Union and Nazi Ger- 
many than during all military conflicts that had occurred up 
to that time. The Second World War and the re-establishment 
of Western Europe that followed, and its trek towards prosper- 
ity and liberal democracy today gives food for thought, and also 
sets about a task to make sense of the experiences of Eastern 
European nations. What are the essential differences and the 
most important causes of these differences that draw the bor- 
ders in Europe’s understanding of itself? 

Let us focus our attention on a few aspects. First of all, mem- 
ory is what today is often referred to as the policy of memory. 
The books by scientists and collective memory researchers de- 
scribing the change in the historical consciousness of Western 
Europeans during the course of half a century number in the 
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dozens. The Germans could become reconciled with the French 
only after they had jogged their memory and first of all discov- 
ered their own past sins, mistakes and faults. All this enabled 
the nations that adhered to Christian principles to reach out 
one’s hand to another, and open the door for repentance and 
forgiveness. It is not a naive belief that feeling one’s own guilt, 
as well as admitting it, is the cornerstone of the Christian tra- 
dition of Europeans. Even if one would observe the example of 
Anthony Giddens, we will say that mechanisms of shame rather 
than those of guilt become most important in the development 
of the modern social structure, there is still a feeling or hunch 
that remains that it is resoluteness, the intellectual strength 
and the moral imperative to speak about the guilt of one’s own 
nation that create the condition for developing understanding in 
a space that is set to be our common home. 

Is it not true that in official Russian history, suggestions are 
made to Russians to look only for the positive things of their So- 
viet heritage worth identifying with? The path where feelings of 
guilt and shame for the crimes committed could encroach upon 
their memory has been blocked. The films Soviet Story or Katyn 
by Andrzej Wajda do not suit this kind of memory. Neither does 
the European admission of guilt. This factor divides the space 
of reasoning of Europe into East and West. Or to be more exact — 
the boundaries of reasoning of Europe end where a Christian 
feeling of guilt disappears. 

Analysts have already observed that the current Russian 
policy of memory is best reflected in a newly published history 
textbook. In it, a patriotic version of the great story is created, 
which covers the entire road of the Soviet Union from “the great 
historic triumph to the tragic downfall” and the first several 
years of sovereign Russia — this is what the pupils of this coun- 
try are told. Its authors make a proposal not to compare the 
Soviet and Nazi regimes but rather compare the partisans of the 
Baltic countries and Ukraine who fought for their freedom with 
terrorists, explain what brought about the downfall of the USSR, 
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and complain that NATO has often ignored Russia’s opinion 
“The Re-Writing of Russia’s History Textbooks”, www.delfi.lt, 12 
August 2008). 

However, the most important thing is that strategists of the 
Russian policy of memory continue imperial habits by putting 
positive achievements of the Soviet regime into the memory of 
Russian society and systematically cutting out hints of obvious 
crimes against their neighbours and against Russians them- 
selves. Merits and imperial conquests naturally turn into objects 
of heritage and an honourable memory; however, the feeling of 
guilt is transferred to an abstract other. Attempts are made to 
elevate achievements, whereas crimes are left to be forgotten. 
What is most significant here is that this is done quite deliber- 
ately. The feeling of guilt is made to be a feeling that is foreign to 
today’s Russian identity. 

People say that this history textbook, which is a new docu- 
ment of collective memory, would have never been published 
had it not been for the personal effort of the former President 
and current Prime Minister Vladimir Putin. Last year, the leader 
of Russia, with the end of his second term of office approach- 
ing, called together a group of teachers of history to discuss his 
vision of the past. He is said to have stated the following: “We 
cannot allow anybody to impose a feeling of guilt on us.” It is here 
that the main features of mentality are revealed, which divide 
the East from the West. If reminding the world of their guilt 
and the significance of the free word are an indispensable fac- 
tor for the Germans to look their neighbours in the eye, if the 
British authors can record mass air attacks and bombing of the 
German cities that had no any military importance during the 
Second World War as their own sins, then this attitude does not 
suit the Russians. 

The words of the communist tribunal, as well as reminding 
the world of the communist crimes, is today more and more 
often transferred to the plane of moral sensitivity. Denazifica- 
tion in post-war Europe was carried out resolutely before the 
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wounds inflicted by the war had been healed and while the trau- 
mas of memory were still being suffered. At the time, there were 
no people who defended or justified Nazi crimes. Today, the de- 
nial of those crimes is understood as a crime in the law of many 
countries. To forget or deny can mean both a sin and a crime. 
However, the suffering inflicted by communism is already far 
in the past. It is doubtful if there is a simple legal road that can 
be taken in these mines with statutes of limitation. There are 
hardly any criminals left that are alive, and soon there will not 
be any at all. If the victims are still alive, it means that they 
were small post-war children, and that most communist crimi- 
nals have already died. The massacres and repressions were the 
work of adults. Therefore, I say that their trial and condemna- 
tion is transferred to a plane of morals and history. However, 
this does not reduce the importance of the task for the living. 
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